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Should London Preserve her Churches? 


By Walter Н. 


N account of their drastic character, the recommendations 
of the Bishop of London's Commission on the City 
Churches have had the effect of focusing attention 

upon à question which, in one form or other, is always with us, 
but which generally fails to make any serious public impression. 
Vandalism in small doses is condoned by people who have 
never been taught to value the monuments of art and industry, 
and who are not moved when such monuments are lightly 
scrapped and abolished. It is worth while, therefore, on an 
occasion like the present, when the destroyer -has come out 


Godfrey, F.S.A. 


преп as of old. How otherwise can we explain the lamentable 
shortcomings of to-day? In an age of marvellous mechanical 
achievement, of perfect and unparalleled technique, scarce an 
artist can be found, save one or two who painfully search in 
the track of the acknowledged masters of the past: and the 
multitude who take our galleries and museums for granted are 
content to.leave their faculties undeveloped, and are not even 
perturbed by their inability to appreciate or discriminate the 
work of men who lived in life's fullness and spent their days 


in interpreting its joy. 
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into the open and has not been ashamed to array himself in 
clerical vestments (with which, indeed, to do him justice, he is 
quite familiar), to consider the question carefully and to see 
whether we can discover the defect in modern life which per- 
mits an evil of which the results are irremediable. 

It is not enough to be born healthy and happy into this 
world: we must in addition be nourished and trained in order 
to reach maturity and to enjoy the fullness of life itself. 
Without training we lack judgment, and without experience we 
shall grow up warped and narrow, incapable of appreciating 
our fellows and unable to make the best of our own lives. It is 
unfortunate that modern education utterly fails to enlarge the 
vision ; indeed, in its general effect, it seems definitely to narrow 
and impair the faculties of perception. The old humanistic 
touch has gone; materialism has thrown its dull shadow over 
the ancient sunlit places, and the fruit of the mind does not 
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Yet the men and women of to-day are not without the full 
tide of life in their veins. Joy and sorrow, the divine beauty of 
human character, as well as its attendant foils, and the lines 
and colour of human and natural beauty, engage their lively 
interest; passions, impulses, and even inspiration, are yet 
strong and insistent. But judgment in the larger sphere is 
strangely lacking. Ideas are in disarray. The wildest theories 
gain currency. Fantastic opinions are thoughtlessly uttered. 
All that is expressed in the word “ design "—the synthetic and 
creative genius which is instinct in the created universe— this, 
the very breath of art, seems aloof and distant from the modern 
mind. The masterpieces of mankind are tolerated, bought and 
sold for large sums, even made the occasion for fashionable 
parades of dress, and honoured by the dry and incomprehensible 
disquisitions of eminent virtuosi, but never arouse the people to a 
passion of admiration or a freuzie.l attempt to rival their beauty. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


ST. MARGARET PATTENS. 


Yet not so long ago—the days of medieval pageantry and of 
the excitement of the Renaissance are but a few generations 
past—little villages raised splendid cathedrals, tiny parishes 
built aisled churches, market-houses, and stately crosses, and 
men felt the craving to express themselves in form and colour— 
felt what Socrates recognized as the real germ of immortality, 
the passion for generation in the. beautiful. The labour sick- 
ness in the country at the present time is not traceable in the 
main to any of the causes commonly held to explain it; it is 
symptomatic of a lack of interest in craft. А man's work is no 
longer the natural outlet for that part of his nature that cries 
for expression. 

It is so strange a circumstance that the most essentially 
human organs should cease functioning, that most people refuse 
to believe it, and seek refuge in an attempt to prove that the 
whole condition of life has altered. That the conditions of life 
have changed there is no question, but these people deceive 
themselves if they judge that any change of condition, how- 
ever apparently revolutionary, will in the smallest degree modify 
the need which men feel for art and all that it means. The 
short philosophy of the subject may be expressed thus: Life 
is a force, active, buoyant, and at times irresistible—amenable 
indeed to the laws of its being, but always seeking outlets for 
the excess of its energy. Art is the God-given companion of 


мэ a 


periods of restless and keen activity ; it carries the overflow of 
energy into safe channels, and at the same time soothes the 
agitation of conflicting forces, because its aim is ever towards 
harmony and towards satisfying the emotional craving of man- 
kind. It is a greater corrective than all the laws and regula- 
tions of states and communities; its healing power extends 
over the whole range of human ill. A love of beautiful crafts- 
manship would cast a magic sleep over the distorted features 
of Bolshevism and all its kindred. | 

We have said that education has lost its old potency ; and 
there is very little doubt that the paralysis of the art-interest 
is largely due to the completely changed orientation in life 
caused by natural science. 

Itis not that modern science and modern art are antagonistic. 
They are of the same blood, and there is too much of a family 
compact between them to admit of antagonism. The analytic 
genius of a century has been busy on a minute examination of 
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SHOULD LONDON PRESERVE HER CHURCHES? 


ST. LAWRENCE JEWRY. 


the structure of natural forms and of the exact working of the 
dynamic forces of nature which have been harnessed to our use. 
Our mental forces exhaust themselves on objective research. 
We even attach ourselves to the natural processes and regard 
ourselves objectively and dispassionately. Yet we have solved 
none of the greater mysteries of life: we have resolved none 
of the paradoxes which are involved in the passions and deep 
desires. implanted in our hearts. The desire to reconcile good 
and evil, and the yearning for immortality, are not satisfied 
by the deftest of mechanical devices, nor is the principle of 
natural selection a touchstone which will transmute the thousand 
perplexing riddles of daily life into golden harmony. But music 
e poetry, painting and architecture, when loved and fashioned 
een of all classes, act like a charm and bind 
MER 5 ragments of our experience into a thing which 
Вт: қ mind and heart. For in these arts man is not 
Бана 22 пабиге for his material advantage, nor seeking 
Е Re А ends; he is using the divine instinct 
ера lis = him, forming and devising in his handiwork 
indul yw ich he believes and wants to believe to be the 
5k g principle of all life. 
Жин гал 52 seem that a considerable mental effort is 
"БЭ er па simple trusting attitude towards life which 
Trpo. ifu craftsmanship for its own sake. But nothing 
Ta d up RA The road back to human ideals is by 
ти by Ки DR ss the artists of the past, of a time 
diction: Малу P | cular disease that vitiates modern pro- 
study of old ae ple are obsessed with the notion that the 
аваар can only lead to Ше fettering of originality 
um ement of the mind. Let us dismiss the id 
Y. Good craftsmanship vields i Ж 
secrets of the о руе ds to the student innumerable 
hot co 15 ОҒ expression, and inspires him to emulat 
Ру, the artist, [ h : : го 
n Ше days of apprenticeship a gifted 


master will have a great following, and among his pupils there 
may be some who will never rise above the standard of com- 
petent journeymen. Yet even these will not be servile copyists : 
they will content themselves with the discoveries of their 
master, and perpetuate the principles of his technique. And 
the pupil who has natural powers will learn during his appren- 
ticeship a multitude of wonderful things of art and life, and the 
human and paternal nexus between teacher and taught will be 
the source of unfailing inspiration. The acquirement of know- 
ledge of natural science is an innocent hobby, and when applied 
to industry has a definite material value. It is, however, a poor 
and limited groundwork for the development and expression of 
the emotions or of those ideals which the finer part of our nature 
demands. But let the schools begin to familiarize every boy 
and girl with the beautiful products of men's hands—architec- 
ture, furniture, jewellery, embroidery—let them see history 
through the actual products of the period, let them compare 
the aims and ambitions of different ages and gauge the extent 
of their achievement by their works of art, and it is safe to 
predict that these times of pathetic ignorance, indecision, and 
barren impotence would pass away like the mists at sunrise. 

It is not a fanciful theory that the measure of our means of 
expression is largely dependent on our knowledge of the work 
of the great artists of the past, for without the language built 
up by them we must remain largely inarticulate. The Church, 
it is true, in ten centuries invented and brought to perfection 
a language of art which we call Gothic; but this could not 
become permanent, and the Renaissance proved the necessity 
for the world-wide conventions which we know by the name 
of the Classical style. If we would invent a new language, we 
must postulate an entirely new civilization, and one superior 
in staying power to the Christian Community of the Middle 


Ages. Moreover, in order that we should have the benefit of 
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the vast experience of the race, Nature has arranged that all 
human activities should be governed by the convention of time, 
instead of providing that everything should happen contempo- 
raneously. So through the records and monuments of each age 
we are able to know the result of life under all conditions, and 
gain wisdom and judgment by their comparative study. 

If, then, it is conceded that the beautiful buildings and 
other works of art which remain to us are necessary to our 
realization of any degree of proficiency ourselves, it is evident 
that it is our first duty in our own interests to prevent their 
destruction. The authentic works of a proved master such as 
Sir Christopher Wren, or of one of his pupils (like Hawksmoor) 


who came directly under his influence, form a heritage that it 
would be folly to throw 


away on any pretext; ч EN 
and most of all for the — 
expressed purpose of 
raising money. How 
many artists have there 
not been who have lived 
lives of utter penury 
and suffered untold 
hardships for the sake 
of Art, who, with all 
her gentleness and her 
benevolent mission to 
mankind, takes grim 
toll from her own vo- 
taries! Has the Church 
followed the lead of our 
worldly minded demo- 
cracy, and forsworn 
her doctrines of al- 
truism and self-sacri- 
fice? In the past the 
Church was perhaps 
the greatest of the 
forces that focused the 
national art impulses, 
and in her keeping are 
not only religious but 
national treasures past 
all price. What can 
we say of her if she 
proves unworthy of her 
trust, even though her 
way be hard and she 
poor while her enemies 
flourish ? 

But, apart from 


one hundred parish churches. Those who are familiar with the 
pages of John Stow and his narrative of the City as it was in 
Elizabeth's reign, will remember how impressive is the col- 
lective effect of his description of these buildings and the 
memorials they contained. Then came the Great Fire of 1666, 
and laid the majority in ashes. Did London of the Renaissance 
look upon this as a fortunate event, a release from the chains of 
medievalism ? Did the princes of the Church consult with the 
merchants and propose to sell the sites to enrich their coffers ? 
On the contrary, the City strove as far as possible to repair the 
breach in the historical continuity of religious and secular 
parish life, and found in Sir Christopher Wren a man big 
enough to give worthy expression to the art of his time. Yet 


London, impoverished 
by her great disaster, 
was not able to replace 
all her lost treasures. 
There were originally 
in the City and the 
Liberties without the 
walls some 108 parish 
churches, besides the 
numerous churches of 
monastic founda- 
tion. Fifty or more 
new buildings were the 
work of Wren, but 
thirty - five were not 
rebuilt. Sincethattime 
eighteen of Wren's 
churches have been 
wantonly destroyed, 
and four others re- 
moved, so that London 
has already lost fifty- 
seven out of her 108 
churches, to say no- 
‘thing of the damage 
done to many that 
remain, through un- 
` skilful or tasteless 
restoration. It is fully 
time that we made a 
stand to defend the 
precious remnants, and 
the only way is to study 
them and seek to make 
known their value and 
their worth. 


e 


the Church — which 
many persons will 
regard as a body of earnest workers, saddled with immense 
duties and harassed for want of means, and unjustly burdened 
with the responsibility of preserving its numerous historical 
buildings—this question is of vital importance to the City, the 
nation, and even the Empire. Is the history of the capital a 
matter of unconcern to the English-speaking race throughout 
the world? We who hold in trust, and—to do ourselves 
justice—guard carefully from desecration, the holy places of so 
many peoples, are we to violate our own hearth? Of old time 
London was divided up among numerous parishes, each of 
which boasted its church and the monuments of its citizens. 
All English towns that were of importance in the Middle Ages 
were arranged thus, and London within its walls counted nearly 
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The architectural 
merit of Wren's 


fine internal designs at 
St. Mary-at-Hill, and St. Anne and St. Agnes, the stately 


beauty of the tower of St. Alban Wood Street, and the 
monumental character of Hawksmoor's St. Mary Woolnoth, 
are surely sufficient to make their preservation an unquestioned 
necessity. The three churches of Christchurch Spitalfields, 
St. George's Bloomsbury, and St. Mary Woolnoth, are not 
so large a body of work from Hawksmoor's hand that we can 
afford to lose the last-named, which has been often threatened 
and only saved at immense cost. In most of the menaced 
buildings there are internal and external features, panelling, 
altar-pieces, door-cases, monuments, which apart from their 
fabric are robbed of all their significance and half their beauty. 
And what a desolatething is a church tower without its church ! 


SHOULD LONDON PRESERVE HER CHURCHES? 


Are not the examples of St. Mary Somerset and All Hallows 
Staining sufficient warning against this ineptitude? Wren, 
Hawksmoor, even George Dance, the designer of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, were artists of the first rank; they were ably seconded 
by their craftsmen, some of whom, like Strong, Gibbons, Tijou, 
attained independent fame. Are we lightly to cast their 
work on to the rubbish heap, to reward their toil and the 
liberality of citizens who gave freely to serve their church and 
patronize the arts, by removing what these artists and these 
citizens bequeathed to London for ever? Nothing will prevent 
any age from obliterating the works and the records of a past 
generation except the reflection that what is destroyed cannot 
be replaced and the conviction that these things are necessary 
to the nourishment and education of the present day and of the 
future. And although it is right to weigh at times the rela- 
tive value of this or that building where some overwhelming 
consideration prevents the retention of all, it is dangerous to 
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rely on the fashion of the moment and to decry the merit of a 
building simply to destroy it. History in its more important 
aspect no doubt deals with achievements of the highest order ; 
but the acquisition of intimate knowledge and the attainment 
of trustworthy results require a study of as many objects as 
possible.in their original surroundings. I can speak with 
personal knowledge of the removal of Crosby Hall to Chelsea, a 
removal undertaken only when there was no other hope of 
saving the fabric. Yet this building is now, as it were, a 
museum exhibit, a piece of fifteenth-century architecture set far 
from its original site, and for that reason giving no clue to the 
visitor of the home of Sir John Crosby in Bishopsgate, beyond 
showing the stones and timbers of his hall. 

It is often said that we cannot preserve all that is old, since 
there must be room for the living; but London has not too 


,many but far too few of the stately buildings of medizval and 


Renaissance times. The destructive flood of modern commer- 
cial building has changed the whole character of London and 
many more of our old towns that were once remarkable for 
dignity and beauty, and has contributed not a little to the spirit 
of indifference and ignorant philistinism that we have now to 
combat with so much pain and toil. When those who would 
destroy can prove their ability to design and build more beauti- 
fully than the artists whose work is menaced—when, in brief, 
they can clear themselves of the sins of ignorance and incapa- 
city, let them cast the first stone at that which has no fault 
beyond its age and its occupation of its ancient consecrated site. 
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METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD: 


MAIN ENTRANCE. 


Current Architecture. 
New Central Offices of the Metropolitan Water Board. 


Н. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


N its early days а well-watered city, having its brooks and 

| bournes and wells and its noble Father Thames, whence 
water could be taken as it was wanted, London, as its 
population grew, was compelled to systematize its water supply. 
At first the people went to the water, and afterwards it became 
necessary to bring the water to the people. Conduits were set 
up, such as the Great Conduit at the east end of West Cheap, 
which was “begun to be built in the yeir 1235.” In the 
fourteenth century water for domestic uses could be taken from 


proper, and convenyent to be brought and conveyed to ur 
same." Та 1589-90, four reservoirs were formed on иш 
Heath. To these another was added in 1777. in the Vale 
of Health, and subsequently eight other reservoirs were con- 
structed between Caen Wood and Kentish Town. These works 
were acquired from the Hampstead Water Company by the 
New River Company in 1855. | 

Harking back to 1582, we find that in that year a Du 
named Peter Morice built а water-wheel within the first arch 


tchman 


VIEW FROM ROSEBERY AVENUE. | 


Эми мэн payment, but a charge was made to brewers, 
trade, the 3 5 ка who wanted it for the purposes of 
Lambe's 122 5 Boing towards the upkeep of the conduits. 
of Henry ie founded by a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
y 154 th was rebuilt in 1667 by Sir Christopher Wren. 

of supply ae н 42. had become insufficient as а source 
empowering Hea at year an Act of Parliament was obtained 
water to Lond orporation of the City of London to convey 
at Hampstede ара “dyvers great and plentifull springs 
YVers plac Уулан. Marybon, Hakkney, Muswell Hill, and 

68 within fyve miles of the saide Citie, very mete, 


of London Bridge, and in 1594 a large horse-engine was erected 
at Broken Wharf, near Blackfriars Bridge, by Bevis Bulwar. 

In 1605 and 1606 Acts were passed giving the Corporation 
power to bring water to London from the streams of Chadwell 
and Amwell, in Hertfordshire, and, in an indenture dated 
21 April 1609, Master Hugh Myddelton, citizen and gold- 
smith, undertook responsibility for the scheme. Myddelton 
soon found that the enterprise was beyond his means. He 
therefore formed a company of “ Adventurers” to share in it. 
Many obstacles were put in his way, and, under a deed dated 
2 May 1612, King James I agreed to provide half the cost of 
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the work on condition of receiving 
half the profits. Then the work 
was carried to completion, and on 
29 September 1613, some five years 
after the commencement of the 
work, the waters of Amwell and 
Chadwell springs first entered the 
reservoir known as the New River 
Head, in the parish of Clerkenwell. 
Ву the award of a court of arbi- 
tration in 1903, the Metropolitan 
Water Board acquired the under- 
taking for about £7,792,000, with, 
in addition, £9,500 for possession 
of the offices at the New River 
Head, including the celebrated oak 
room. 

When, in 1914, the Metropo- 
litan Water Board decided to 
erect new central offices on the 
site of the New River Head in 
Rosebery Avenue, they invited six 
architects to send in designs. 
The design of Mr. Austen Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., was selected, 

The building occupies an area 
of about one acre, forming an 
irregular five-sided figure. Two 
sides face Rosebery Avenue, and 
on three sides there are filter-beds. 
Accommodation for all the depart- 
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ments of the Board is comprised 
under one roof. 

The circular reservoir on the 
site of the old cistern of the New 
River Company was paved with 
York stone flags, and these have 
been relaid in and around the 
building to preserve as far as 
possible the historical interest of 
the site. : 

The newelevations are a modern 
expression of English Renaissance 
architecture, the materials being 
red brick and stone. It was neces- 
sary to observe strict economy in 
the design, which therefore has 
been kept somewhat severe in 
character. 

А condition of the competition 
was that considerable space should 
be left for future extension, and 
this is provided for in the roof 
story, to which additions may be 
made at a later date. This pro- 
vision explains the incomplete 
appearance of the building as seen 
from Rosebery Avenue. 

The main entrance of the 
building bears the dates 1613 (that 
of the opening of the New River 
Head) and 1920 (that of the 
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erection of the New Central Offices). The entrance hall, which 
is paved with marble (the offices having wood-block floors), is 
decorated with the seals of the eight water companies of 
London which are now incorporated in the Water Board. 
The old seal of the “Governor and Company of the New 
River brought from Chadwell and Amwell to London" was 
a rather beautiful piece of symbolism, representing rain de- 
scending from an open hand upon a city, with the motto 
“Et plui super unam civitatem." Ол this it is remarked, 
in the handsome booklet produced as a souvenir of the in- 
auguration by the King and Queen, on 15 March 1913, of the 
Chingford Reservoir, that “As all water-supply comes from 
the clouds, the motto is of singular appropriateness, not only 


with reference to this physical fact, but to the amalgamation of. 


the undertakings of the eight Metropolitan water companies in 
one administrative authority. The motto itself is taken from 
the Vulgate, being part of verse 7 of the fourth chapter of 
Amos," of which Sir Lee Brenton's translation is as follows : 
* Also I withheld from you the rain three months before the 
harvest: and I will rain upon one city, and on another city I 
will not rain: one part shall be rained upon, and the part on 
which I shall not rain shall be dried up." 

The importance of the functions that these buildings are 
required to fulfil, and more especially their huge magnitude, 
may be inferred from some statistics given in the before- 
mentioned souvenir. The statutory area that the Board 
supplied was then 560 square miles. The population served 
was, according to the census of тотт, 6,629,165. The storage 
capacity was for thirteen thousand million gallons. The filters 
occupied 169 acres. The daily supply amounted to 244 million 
gallons. There were 6,334 miles of mains; and there were 
270 engines, of a total horse-power of 41,195; while 63,218 fire 
hydrants were served. Оп these stupendous figures it is com- 


mented that the population supplied is nearly a million more 
than the total population of Australia and New Zealand, and 
represents fifteen per cent. of the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is added, in picturesque style, that the average 
daily supply of 244 million gallons would twice fill a tank the 
size of Trafalgar Square (2) acres) and the height of Nelson's 
column. The average supply per head per day was 361 gallons, 
reaching, in the summer, 423 gallons, or more than a barrel of 
good water every day for every man, woman, and child ша 
population of nearly seven millions. The supply to each house 
every day would weigh nearly a ton. All which goes to show 
how heavy a burden of business is transacted in the offices of 
the Metropolitan Water Board, of which we propose to give 
interior views in a future issue. 

Messrs. Rice & Son of Stockwell were the principal con- 
tractors, and Mr. W. Scott acted as clerk of works. 

Other contracts include:—The asphalt work by Messrs. Limmer Asphalte 
Company ; bricks by S. & E. Collier; stone work by Messrs. United Stone Firms; 
stone carving by Messrs. Broadbent & Son; staircases, reinforced-concrete con- 
struction, by Messrs. Bradford & Co. ; steelwork by Messrs. Young & Co. ; fireproof 


floors by Messrs. Diespeker & Co. ; tiles by Messrs. Carter & Co. ; slates by Mr. R. J. 
Ames; casement fittings by Messrs. Leggott & Co.; patent glazing and fittings 


‚ by Messrs. Wooton & Co. ; stoves, grates, and mantels by Messrs. Bratt, Colbran 


& Co.; sanitary ware and fittings by Messrs. Shanks & Со. ; lead down-pipes and 
r.-w. heads by Messrs. Wainwright & Waring; wood-block flooring by Messrs. 
Acme Flooring Company, Ltd.; marble flooring and stair treads by Messrs. 
Whitehead & Son; electric wiring by Messrs. Strode & Son; plasterwork by 
Messrs. A. & S. Wheater & Co.; panelling, chimneypieces, etc., by Messrs. 
Elliott & Son; carved doors by Mr. Lawrence Turner; art metalwork by 
Messrs. Singer & Sons; electric-light fixtures by Messrs. Strode & Co. and 
Messrs. Faraday & Son; door furniture by Messrs. Chas. Smith & Sons ; gates 
and railings by Messrs. H. T. Allen & Co.; folding gates, shutters, etc., by 
Messrs. Bostwick Company; wall hangings by Messrs. Osborne, Ltd.; lifts and 
cranes by Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd.; heating and ventilating by Messrs. 
Jeffreys & Co., Ltd.; bells and telephones by Messrs. Strode & Co. ; strong-room 
doors and safes by Mr. John Tann; clocks by Ma ;neta Time Company, Ltd. ; 


cooking machinery by Messrs. Briffault Range Company; cioakroom fixtures by 
Messrs. Gibbons & Son. 
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Ihe Charm of the Country 


Town. 


III—St. Ives, Cornwall. 


By Frank L. Emanuel. 


HAT delightful visions of wooded combes, smiling 
Т estuaries, sapphire seas, fretted rock-bound shores, 
and silvery strands, the very words ** West Co untry " 

conjure up! 

And then the reality, far surpassing the dream! The joy of 
rapidly travelling westward, on a line so perfectly laid that 
motion is almost imperceptible, increases as one passes beyond 
the familiar Thames Valley to beautiful Devon and over the 
Saltash Bridge, into Cornwall, the land of the Giants. 

Cornwall is a county that is by repute a brown and barren 
peninsula of rocks fringed with an impressive jagged line of 
cruel cliffs. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the most 
gloriously wooded 
scenery on the whole 
of the long journey 
to St. Ives lies within 
Cornwall among the 
verdant combes be- 
twen Doublebois 
(pronounced “Double 
boys" if you would 
be in the fashion) 
and Bodmin. Then 
again, perfect beaches 
of hard white sand 
share the coast-line 
with precipitous cliffs 
against whose very 
feet the ocean is al- 
Ways warring. 

One gets one's 
first view of St. Ives 
after leaving the little 
port of Hayle, a queer 
little town that can 
neither make up its 
mind to remain at- 
tractive and, as in the past, an inspiration to artists, nor yet 
to become an absolutely hideous manufacturing town and a 
blot on its ideal surroundings. 

Close at hand, and once past the Hayle estuary, where the 
river slides between splendid dunes over a turbulent and 
truculent bar out into the smiling Bay of St. Ives, our train 
speeds along below Lelant Church, perched on its sandhills, 
to the margin of the sea. | 

While skirting one lovely little inner bay after another, 
and apparently making straight over the rocks into the surging 
sea far below, we espy in the offing what might be some giant 
prehistoric lizard basking in the sun and glistening silvery in 
the intense lapis-lazuli blue and emerald green of the summer 
564. Overhead is an exquisitely gradated blue sky with little 


silvery wisps of cirrus cloud—the kind of sky to which, in these: 


рагї5, one gets accustomed. : 

That lizard is old St. Ives. Having passed Carbis 

Bay, a rapidly growing pleasure resort, which is an “overflow 
82 
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With Illustrations by Captain R. Borlase Smart. 


meeting” from St. Ives, one reaches the terminus in the midst 
of newer St. Ives. Some railway stations—most, perhaps—and 
their surroundings cause one to doubt the wisdom of one’s 
choice of venue. Here, on the contrary, one is in the midst of 
untold beauties, including a view of the shining waters of the 
great bay and mile after mile of its lovely shores. 

St. Ives is the very antithesis of those seaside places which 
boast of having had all the natural curves of their coast line 
suppressed by a terrible straight promenade and a cast-iron pier 
sticking out at right angles from it. St. Ives is primarily a 
fisherman’s and an artist’s town. Within the main bay the 
granite-built maze of 
closely packed streets 
and alley-ways clus- 
ters on the peninsula 
that once was actually 
and is still called the 
Island. This long 
projection | separates 
two by two the four 
. minor bays within the 
urban area, those of | 
the busy harbour and 
of Porthminster to 
the north, and of the 
Battery and Porth- 
meor to the south. 
This conformation 
gives so many entirely 
different aspects to, 
and outlooks from; 
the place that it m ver 
palls on one. 

Porthminster 
beach, of hard, gleam- 
ing sand, stretches 
its lovely curve be- 
tween the two minor 
headlands of Porthminster Point and of Pedn Olva. In summer, 
lined with little tents, it is brilliant with crowds of joyous 
visitors revelling in the bright sunshine and brilliant sea. 
Porthminster's mermaids are every whit as alluring and as daring 
as those of France'sgayest resorts across the Channel. Itis Over : 
thirty years since I first pointed out that with judicious develop- 
ment on Continental lines, and advertisement of its climate, etc., 
this part of our coast could be made so attractive as to induce 
those who annually go and spend their wealth in foreign Rivieras 
to patronize our own instead. The district is now called the 
English Riviera, and its popularity is rapidly increasing. Climb- 
ing from the steep and wooded confines of the bay are ranged 
the more modern hotels and villas. Drawn up on the upper 
part of the beach are numbers of the huge black Norse-looking 
double-ended seine-boats, which were used in capturing the 
pilchard before that fish ceased to visit these waters. 

Between Porthminster and the Harbour there projects the 
rocky point of Pedn Olva, and a section of beach encumbered 
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with great boulders, on top of which are built the tall and most 
picturesque-old houses known as the Warren. Solidly built of 
stone, they have withstood the. thundering onslaughts of the 


billows for centuries. I have personally known the spray come - 


down-a chimney and extinguish my fire іп а room of what was 
once.the smuggling Bell Inn, but latterly has been a studio, part of 
which formed the setting for Bramley's “ Hopeless Dawn." И 


“is actually proposed by the Town Council to pull down the 


whole of this quarter, which clings to the rocks, in order to build 
a Marine Drive which no one wants, and which would be a mere 
duplication of what already exists in ** The Terrace" above 
It is to be. hoped they will not destroy such beauties of the 
place as are its main attraction, but will confine their destructive 
energy to ridding the town of some of its upstart vulgarities. 
The council are also, I hear, threatening to pull down the old 
fishermen's quarter along the Wharf (harbour edge) to make room 
for a re-housing scheme, but they are reckoning without the 
peculiarly tenacious and obstinate fishermen. The proportion of 
physically or mentally unfit persons is regrettably large, and is 
possible partly due to the number of houses in narrow ways to 
which the sun can never penetrate, and to other housing dis- 
abilities. The men say they will never be ousted from their 
eyries on the edge of the beach where their work lies, and will 
refuse to have their beloved “ Island " (the nearest open ground) 
built over with. alternative houses. The probability is that the 
old quarters which.are so characteristic of the place will remain 


and be used for the purposes of the fish trade and (their upper. 


stories) às studios, while residence will be forbidden in unsuitable 


buildings, an outlet for the dispossessed being found well within a | 


quarter-mile on the confines of Porthmeor beach. 
The Warren is overshadowed by the Malakoff, a bastion on 
the main road up and out to Lelant and Hayle, and the chief 


promenade and rendezvous in St. Ives. Below and between us 
and the harbour is the fine old parish church with its noble 
tower. The outer edge of the little churchyard is washed by 
the waves. The road from the Warren runs close to the other 
side of the building; and seeing that the churchyard, and a 
charming but unused ornamental garden across the Warren 
Road, are permanently closed to the public, and that the 
Church Square, at the centre of the old town, is almost com- 
pletely occupied by a traffic impediment in the shape.of a mean 
and shabby modern market hall with council room above, it is - 
impossible to get a fair view of this fine building. и 

The gardens with their welcome greenery should be, open 
to the public, even if the cost of taking measures to prevent 
their feared destruction by children were entailed. The market 
hall should be removed from the Church Square, leaving it an 
open space. A Town Hall worthy of the town should then be 
erected on the side of the disencumbered space opposite the 
church. It is known that the large number of fishermen who 
remained in St. Ives during the war have become quite wealthy. 
Beside the church runs a lane leading to the new West Pier 
running out into the harbour and to the great semicircle of 
“the Wharf,” “ Down-along," etc., which border the harbour. 
The West Pier is an idlers' paradise, whence may be noticed 
all the activities of the harbour on one side, and of the glistening 
bay on the other, of the artists feverishly recording the movements 
of boats and water, of boating and fishing parties, and, later, of 
gorgeous moonrises over waters studded with the twinkling 
lights of a hundred dancing fishercraft—lights rivalling their 
colder counterparts in the serene sky overhead. 

The harbour-side quays, some of them under water at high 
tide, are lined with a succession of ancient weather-beaten 
houses and lofts redolent of the ocean. Mostly built of great 
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blocks of stone and granite, their upper stories and roofs 
frequently covered. with вгеу-вгееп slates, they present an 
endless variety of form and features—bound together, however, 
under a general tone of silver-white and silver-grey, here and 
there tarnished with golden rust. The ground floor of these 
sturdy buildings frequently takes the form of a mysterious patio, 
sometimes of great area ; its overhangings are held up by what 
look like heavy timber columns, but prove to be granite monoliths; 
a square opening skywards in the centre of the space distributes 
a dim light to these fish “ cellars," hung with all kinds of tackle. 
In times of great catches they are the scene of tremendous 


beams and rafters, the most lovable old studios in the wide 
world, opening direct on to the never-ending moving pictures of 
harbour and bay. 

Behind these houses, others of a similar. character rise tier 
upon tier at every variety of angle; dark and narrow ways giving 
entry to little lanes and passages which worm their way through 
to the upper heights between the tall houses. Here and there 
an odd irregular square surprises one, here and there а huge 
immovable boulder as large as a house has had amazingly to be 
accepted as a necessary evil in the midst of the congeries of 
wriggling by-ways and crowded haphazard buildings. 

Farther along, the tides have piled the sand up to the road 
level of the диауз, and hereabouts every morning the night's 


HICKS COURT, 


shanty offices, along with the fishermen's lodges or look-out 


tides, and by the screaming, swirling clouds of petulant sea- 
gulls. A gull sits on every mast-head, along the gunwales of 


most picturesque building which harmonizes splendidly with its 
surroundings. pp. Se. S 
The pier is hung with festoons of tanned fishing nets, and 
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“whose reflections are a 


lies the lovely bay of 
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fair - sized merchant 
craft come up along- 
side. At its one-time 
end there is a squat 
and sturdy medizval- 
looking lighthouse 


of artists. At the pre- 
sent pier - head 15 
another of less ample 
girth, which at night 
shows towards the 
town a green light, 


valuable feature in the 
beauty of the scene. 

_ Back from the roots · 
of the pier lies the 
rockbound promontory 
known as the Island, 
capped with an ancient 
chapel which has been 
restored in recent 
years. Оп the short 
grass of the Island's 
steep surface the fisher- 
men dry their nets, tan 
their sails, and peer 
seawards over the deep 
blue and green waters 
enraged into blinding 
white foam where their · 
advance is forbidden 
by cruel jagged rocks. 

Between Ше Island 
and the. next rocky 
headland of Clodgy 


Porthmeor, a semi- 
circle of lovely clean 
sand out of which rise 
here and there tawny 22% 
shaggy rocks. Into this Бау ridein majestic ranks the magnificent 
crested rollers of the Atlantic. At the town end of the bay along 
a segment of thé circle rises straight out of the sand an unbroken 


line of lofty stone walls. A few years ago no windows opened | 


from these “ сейагв” on to Ше Atlantic ; but now, braving the 
storming of the seas, great studio windows and top lights have 
broken out ай along their upper portions. Even this alteration 
has not removed the likeness of this spot to a bit of Tunisian or 
Moroccan coast town. From Clodgy to the Land's End lie the 
awe-inspiring cliffs and rocks which are held to be typical of 
the picturesque Cornish coast. St. Ives is spreading rapidly, 
especially along the valley that runs back from the sea to the 
splendid moorlands of the hinterland with their steep tors, 
reputed to be the playground of boisterous giants and ogres. 
They are crowned with Druidical temples and ancient camps, 
and dotted with the solid and picturesque ruins of the engine- 
houses of deserted mines. 

As I have stated, St. Ives and its neighbourhood is an 
unending joy to those who are sensible to the beauties of nature 
and of an ancient town and haven; but there is just one fly in 
the ointment. 

The number of what have been humorously called “ fancy 
religions" that have their meeting-houses and chapels in-the 
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place is extraordinary. 
The religious fervour 
of their adherents is 
also extraordinary. 
One wonders if the 
large but unsuspected 
Welsh element has 
anything to do with 
this feature. Now, the 
unpleasant outcome of 
otherwise harmless 
peculiarities is a 
bigoted and medizval 
intolerance which leads 
to punishable inter- 
ference with the lawful 
liberty of the subject. 
The fishermen will not 
fish or permit boating 
on Sundays, nor will 
they allow those from 
elsewhere to land fish 
on that day, or sell a 
Sunday's catch on 
Monday. That is their 
affair—and it has led 
to bloodshed. But 
they go further: they 
will use force to pre- 
vent an artist or a 
visitor, to whom every 
day’s practical adora- 
tion of the works of 
God is valuable, from 
sketching or painting 
‘on Sunday. Should 
one unaccustomed to 
the practices of these 
ignoramuses venture 
out with a notebook, 
if only to sketch some 
little detail in a quiet 
spot, busybodies will soon be heard shouting out “No sketchin’ > 
allowed on Sundays,” and if he persist they will molest him. 
The bigots have even been known to enter private studios in 
which artists have been reported at work on Sundays and to have 
destroyed or damaged works intended for exhibition, despite 
the fact that most likely the rent the artist is paying allows a 


fisherman and his family to live rent free. I have known 
_of inoffensive lady artists’ work destroyed by native women on 


week-days on some idiotic charge, and destroyed, moreover, with 
impunity. 
- This lawlessness should be put down with a strong hand by 


- the local authorities if St. Ives fishermen are not to remain a 


laughing-stock and worse. They have not the excuse of being 
any better than other people, despite their sanctimoniousness, for 


.although I know of no community more tender with their 


little babes and children, there are other traits, unnecessary to 
mention, that neither justify nor atone for their austere censor- 
ship of the stranger within their gates—a censorship that, in 
effect, amounts to bigoted persecution. I mention it more in 
sorrow than in anger, and one is the more surprised that it 
should be allowed to continue, seeing that it is so flagrant а 
contradiction of the generally kindly nature of the Cornish folk. 
They are, however, like most Celts, formally religious to the 
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verge of superstition, and that must be their excuse. Living in 
an extreme corner of Britain that is rather remote, if not from 
civilization, then from the modern movement, how should they 
know that Sabbatarianism is obsolete, and that whether or not 


it is wicked to sketch on Sunday is purely a matter of “ pious, 


opinion " about which they have no earthly right to dogmatize ? 
There is no need to dwell on the subject, but it. seemed 
necessary to warn sketchers of this odd eccentricity of the good 
folk of St. Ives, lest disagreeable incidents should arise through 
ignorance of its existence—lest they might chance to find out 
by bitter experience the peculiarly sensitive sanctity of the 
saints of St. Ives. 

St. Ives, Cornwall, situated on the bay of the same name, 


eighteen miles north-west from Falmouth, is not to be соп. ` 


founded (as it frequently is by the postal service 1) with St. Ives 
in Huntingdonshire, which is a pretty little market town on the 
Ouse, and has a handsome stone bridge and a fine pàrish 
church, and where, probably, sketching on Sundays 16 not 
sternly prohibited by a population that is righteous over-much 
and, in this little matter of sketcher-baiting, is even more 
rowdy than righteous. But St. Ives, Cornwall, maugre this 
trifling drawback, is certainly a paradise for painters. 


Notes on the Illustrations. 


Captain R. Borlase Smart, R.B.A., who contributes the 
accompanying illustrations to Mr. Emanuel’s article, is one of 
the few members of the art colony there who have ever set them- 
selves to record the architectural features of the picturesque 
old town. 

Many painters have worked their way to fame in St. Ives, 
many more indeed than in the better known Newlyn (the 


Newlyn “School” itself was born in St. Ives), and most of 
them have tackled fisher-folk, marine, or landscape subjects. 
Captain Smart, recently settled in the town, has not only 
adopted a new line of Studies, but has already endeared 
himself and his work to the natives of the town, despite their 
sometimes queer attitude to artists. To the connoisseur his 
masterly drawings, done with bold outlines of charcoal, duly set, 
and completed with washes of frank water-colours, are bound to 
appeal. The sureness of their drawing and the directness and 
rapid completeness of their handling are bound to tell. . 
Captain Smart. wishes eventually to devote himself to 
seascape. It is to be hoped, however, that he will first make a 
complete series of records of old St. Ives, and then perhaps 
touch the unbroken field of the very characteristic old St. Ives 
interiors. The Captain is a native of Kingsbridge, Devon. 
He attended the Municipal Art Classes at Plymouth, and at 
South Kensington. While at Plymouth he acted as artist and 
art critic to the “ Western Morning News” and the “Naval 
and Military Record.” He joined the Artists’ Rifles at the 
outbreak of war, and gave valued service in several units. The 
Imperial War Museum acquired several of his drawings from a 


. most successful- exhibition of his work recently shown at the 


Fine Art Society's Gallery. As an oil-painter he is rapidly 
forging ahead; a fine seascape of his was a feature of the 
recent show of the Royal Society of British Artists. 

The illustrations here reproduced are from paintings in 
which the colouring is extremely vigorous. Naturally, there- 
fore, the reproductions.in black-and-white cannot do them 
full justice; yet the manner in which they have stood this 
crucial test of translation from one medium to another is 
strong evidence of the vigour and soundness of the drawing 
in the originals. j 
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Chimneypiece in Drawing-Room, 


Песоганоп and Furniture 
from the Restoration to the Regency. 


VII-Some Old English Furniture in an 


Old-time Environment. 
By Ingleson C. Goodison. 


OR the right appreciation of Old English furniture it or replace, whose value indeed is intrinsic rather than 
E should be seen amidst the appropriate environment of monetary. 

an old house. There the several pieces group them- It is well for the artistic credit of the nation if an 
selves naturally and effectively—a formal background of panel- old house falls into sympathetic hands, to enter upon a 


ling dictates the proper 
disposition of cabinet 
and sideboard, of por- 
traits in their carven | 
frames, of silver sconce 
and crystal chandelier. 
А handsome chimney- 
piece sets off a flower- 4 
ог bird-piece nobly, and 
fittingly enshrines a mir- 
ror of gilded gesso, bright 
andirons and armorial 
firebacks ; overdoor pic- 
tures accentuate the 
doorcases, with their 
сагуеп architraves and 
doors of golden wainscot 
ог tawny mahogany, 
elegantly panelled; and 
mounted with gilt brass 
lock-cases pierced and 


engraved, | 
Here the arts of 
architecture, painti ng, 


and sculpture play each 
a part. The woodcarver 
is no less skilled and 
fastidious an artist than 
the limner ; carpets, cur- 
tains, and upholstery are | 
vehicles for glowing yet 
harmonious colour; 
every article of use or 
adornment bespeaks a 
chastened taste, great 
manipulative excellence, | f 
prudential choice of fine | bed 
material, - | 
This Country fortu- || 
nately abounds in admir- 
able specimens of domes- 
tic architecture of all 
Periods and in every 
Variety of 8126, and is rich in examples of the accessory arts 
of decoration and furniture. The nation's splendid patrimony, 
however, has descended, for the most part, into spendthrift 
hands, and every day witnesses the destruction, spoliation, 
ог alienation of a masterpiece which we can never re-create 
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new life of useful 
service, renewed beauty 
and amenity; marvel. 
= lous recoveries can be 
| effected with the most 
simple remedies if 
| measures be taken in 
| time, and there are not 
| wanting delicate arts of 
“ house surgery ” to 
which the graver cases 
|| will unfailingly respond. 
What task could be 
more agreeable than the 
complete rehabilitation 
of an old house and 
garden? To be privi- 
leged to tread in the 
| footsteps, maybe, of 
. Inigo Jones or Wren, 
of Kent, Chambers, or 
| Adam; to employ anew 
the talents of Van Dyck, 
Gibbons, Marot, ог 
Chippendale; to gather 
together masterpieces of 
"great artists and the 
veritable handiwork of 
skilled craftsmen—un- 
happily scattered afar 
owing to the vicissitudes 
of noble families, or the 
vagarious mutations of 
fashion; to. repair the 
ravages of time and 
neglect ; to preserve, 
for the use and delight 
of future generations, 
not merely fragments 
torn from their proper 
environment, but com- 
plete exemplars of 
the golden epochs of 
British art, when every object was permeated by the essence 
of a great national style, is indeed an occupation of absorbing 
interest. с 
It will generally be found that time has dealt more kindly 
with old buildings than have  Philistine ownership and 
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A SPINET BY EDWARD BLUNT, DATED 1664. [ 
In a Walnut Case. 


L 


WILLIAM tij MARY TWIST-LEG TABLE. GUÉRIDON TABLE IN WALNUT. 
Veneered with Walnut. Temp. William 9 Mary. 


DECORATION AND FURNITURE. 


Plate V. E. July 1920. 4 
WALNUT ‚САВМЕТ. + 


The upper portion corresponds closely with contemporary Oriental lacquer cabinets. 
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DECORATION AND FURNITURE. 


CORNER CUPBOARD IN PALE YELLOW LACQUER 
WITH POLYCHROME DECORATION. 


occupation. While the Arts were alive, while culture was more 
diffused, while owners were solicitous to improve their estates 
and better equipped for the use of leisure, the gentle progress of 
the years served only to tone and perfect the forms and outlines 
—brick, stone, and lead mellowed and bleached under the 
Influence of sun, wind, and rain; moss and lichen clothed with 
а green mantle ог wove intricate lace-like patterns over bare 
Surfaces, harmonizing the colours with an exquisite artistry. 
The varnish on oak, walnut, or mahogany toned and ripened with 
advancing years ; the friction of use created thousands of brilliant 
facets, lines, and points, to catch the sparkling play of light. 
Changes of fashion made startling apparition in these placid 
Interiors, only to assume familiar aspects—the present per- 
Petually transmuting itself into the past—and many an old 
house presents in its successive adornments an epitome of social 
and politica] history, and preserves “the fragrance of old times, 
of pathetic memories, of past glory," which we should be loath 
to destroy, 

Some districts of London still contain not only single 
houses but whole thoroughfares involved amidst their meaner 
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| details, which still remain com- 
paratively unspoiled, legacies of 
that fortunate period when Art 
| touched life at every point. One 
of these thoroughfares, Church 
Row, Hampstead, has suffered 
lightly from the march of 5 pro- 
gress,” and in No. 26, which still 
bears its fine door-hood of carved 
wood, is enshrined the collec- 
tion of Old English furniture, 

‚some items of which, by favour 

of the owner,* we are privileged 

to represent in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

The house itself is some two 
hundred years old, and, with the 
exception of the topmost story 
(which has been added later), is 
panelled internally throughout 
in soft wood, and contains a 
good staircase with ornamental 
turned balusters and finely 
carved stair-brackets. The 
original mantelpieces, with one 
or two exceptions on the bed- 
room floors, had been removed 
and replaced, in Victorian days, 
with others of the lamentable 
patterns at that time in vogue. 
The photograph on page 16 
shows that, by a fortunate adven- 
ture, it was found possible to 
reinstate a contemporary feature 
—a set of boldly moulded marble 
“ bolection ” fireplace jambs and 
lintel, which correspond pre- 
cisely in size, age, and character 
with the original. 

A mantelshelf was rarely used 
above these moulded marble 
fireplace-surrounds, though ex- 
amples are to be found; it was 
obvious that in this case no shelf 
was originally contemplated, and 

the horizontal or “ lay" panel above indicated the proper 
situation for that useful decorative accessory, the triple-plate 
mirror, with softly bevelled ** Vauxhall " plates, and narrow 
frame of gilded gesso. Above this again was a rectangular 
panel appropriated to the “ chimneypiece "—a decorative bird-, 
flower-, or fruit-‘ piece,” зеа-“ piece," or conventional painting 
of similar intention, with its bolection-moulded frame of wood 
adorned in this case with carved acanthus leafage. Andirons 
with turned stems and shaped feet support the fire-basket, 
designed to burn wood-fuel or perhaps the “sea-coale ” (i.e. 
sea-borne coal) which came increasingly into use in later 
Stuart days. The fine armorial fire-back of toughened cast- 
iron, which bears the royal arms and cipher of the Restoration 
period, does not appear in the illustration. 

In this room, which occupies the whole frontage of the 
house, at the first-floor level, are some capital pieces of Stuart 
and Stuart-Orange furniture. The upper portion of a walnut 
bureau-cabinet is shown on page I7. It is similar in general 


* К. А. Leckie, Esq., whose courtesy Ше writer desires gratefully to 
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acknowledge. 
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WALNUT WING CHAIR. 
Upholstered in velvet. 


character to cabinet tops of the William and Mary Period 
(1689-1702), illustrated in earlier articles of the. present series. 
Instead, however, of the double-arch (or so-called “ double- 
dome") pediment, this example displays an interesting variation 
formed of straight lines and ogee curves. The ball and steeple 
finials are rare survivals, with their delicately moulded panelled 
pedestals, and the hand-cut walnut veneer exhibits the most 


magnificent figure imaginable, glorious in colour and resplendent 


with its original protective coating of oil-varnish. 

A cabinet also veneered with finely figured walnut is illus- 
trated on Plate V. This example is plainer in character and 
depends less for effect. upon moulded enrichment than the fore- 
going, reliance being placed upon the superb figure of the wood 
and the fine design and workmanship of the brasswork, which 
is gilded. Hinges, lock-plate, and corner -pieces correspond 
very closely with the elaborate mountings found upon contem- 
porary cabinets of lacquer, at this period imported from the 
East and from the Netherlands in great quantities. These 
cabinet-tops of lacquer, or walnut, or of rare and exotic woods 
from the Portuguese and Dutch colonies, were frequently mounted 
upon an elaborate table-stand of pierced, carved and gilded 
wood, of European design and manufacture, instead of a chest 
of drawers as in the example illustrated. The feet of this 
cabinet betray an unmistakable foreign influence, and are 
similar in design to current details of Javanese woodcarving. 

Earlier than the foregoing examples is the little spinet, in 
a walnut case, inscribed on the facies “Edwardus Blunt, 
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Londini, Fecit," and dated 1664 (page 18). The stand is 
separate from the instrument, the latter being of remarkable 
interest in many ways. On one of the beautifully decorated 
keys and on the pearwood ““jacks” is written, “Thomas 
Hitchcock his make in 1664." Thomas Hitchcock was a 
famous spinet maker who flourished till 1703. Other cele- 
brated makers of this period were Johannes Player, Baker 
Harris, Charles Haward (the maker in 1688 of an “espinette” 
for the diarist Samuel Pepys), Philip Jones, Stephen Keene, 
and Joseph Mahoon. 

The spinet, like the harpsichord, is often confused in the 
popular mind with the clavichord and early piano, which 
differ in mechanical principle and in tone. In the two 
first-named the strings, or, rather, wires, are “ plucked” upon 
depressing the keys, by means of pearwood “jacks,” in 
which are mounted spikes of raven- or crow-quil. The 
vibration of the wire is damped. by the agency of a piece 
of fabric or soft leather on top of the quill when the key is 
released. 

The instrument here illustrated was the earliest spinet 
with cut sharps in the Historic Loan Exhibition (1885). 

Tables with twisted or ‘‘corkscrew” legs, ball- feet and 
shaped under-frame, like the example illustrated on page 18, 
were common during the reigns of James II and William and 
Mary ; they were made in oak and walnut, sometimes adorned 
with marquetry and, more rarely, with lacquer. Corresponding 
with these were the guéridon tables and candlestands, consisting 
of a small octangular or circular top mounted upon a turned 
and twisted stem borne by profiled tripod feet. 
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Chimneypiece in Dining-Room. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Ап example of the effectiveness of lacquer in the decoration 
of furniture is afforded by the corner cupboard illustrated on 
Page I9. This is of oak, covered with a ground of palest 
yellow lacquer, upon which is a polychrome design strongly 
Oriental in inspiration, and resembling the “famille vert" and 
> famille rose" decoration found upon ceramic objects of 
Chinese origin. The fine instinct for decoration of the Chinese 
and the value of Oriental influence upon European art may be 
gauged from this highly interesting specimen. 

Sir Christopher Wren was keenly interested in the 


barometer or “quicksilver weuther-glass," then an engaging 
novelty to contemporary 


“men of science.” Мапу 
were made by the cele- 
brated horologists, Thomas 
Tompion and Daniel 
Quare, generally in the 
form | represented оп 
page r9, but also in the 
“portable” or “stick” 
form, consisting of a 
central stem of turned, 
twisted, and fluted ivory, 
walnut, or beech, the last- 
named usually decorated 
with lacquer, having a 
single, or a double, dial of 
engraved brass, and pro- 
vided with extensible 
tripod feet of the same 
material. 

The invention of the 
barometer arose from ex- 
periments conducted by 
Evangelista Torricelli, an 
Italian mathematician and 
physicist, in 1643. In the 
example here illustrated it 
consists of a glass tube 
containing mercury, 
mounted upon a frame of 
walnut - wood, the upper 
end of the tube being 
hermetically sealed and 
the lower inserted in a 
bag of flexible leather en- 
closed in a wooden cylin- 
der; the mercury can be 
forced to fill the tube, 
by means of а зсгем, 
rendering the instrument 
portable. 

Settees, stools, and 
chairs were made in great 


numbers and variety at the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries. The wing chair illustrated in 
the accompanying photograph, page 20, is fairly typical of 
the comfortable upholstered fireside ог “ grandfather ” chair in 
use during the reigns of William and Mary and Queen Anne, 
and surviving well into the Georgian era. The earlier examples 
were generally of walnut, with turned or cabriole legs and 
turned or shaped stretcher; in later examples stretchers were 
omitted, the carved escallop shell became a popular enrichment 


on the knee, and ball-and-claw feet were substituted for the 
club-feet here represented. 


WALL LIGHT, IN CARVED WOOD, 


The small mantelpiece of painted carved softwood shown 
on page 20 dates from about 1725, and was rescued from a 
fine old house in Argyll Place, Regent Street, upon demolition 
of the premises. The marble slips and polished steel grate 
are new, the grate being copied by Messrs. Thomas Elsley, 
Limited, from an old example in their possession. 

The dining-room chimneypiece, upon reinstatement, was first 
equipped with an admirable Queen Anne mantelpiece, con- 
sisting of flat slips of marble, the lintel being elegantly shaped 
like a bow, and having a sunk moulding worked round the 
fireplace opening. A wood moulding, with carved enrichments, 
exhibiting a pleasing and 
ornamental variation of 
the well-known “ egg-and- 
tongue,” formed the outer 
member, covering the 
junction between the 
marble and wood panel- 
ling. Subsequently a beau- 
tiful little carved frieze, 
dating from about 1765, 
was encountered, and it 
was decided to utilize this 
in a mantelpiece, which is 
shown in the photograph 
on page 2I. 

The frieze is a remark- 
able instance of the prin- 
ciple, advanced by Pro- 
fessor Lethaby in one of 
his illuminating addresses, 
that we should “ borrow 
and perfect.” The eigh- 
teenth -century architect 
(probably Sir William 
Chambers, or perhaps a 
less famous contemporary) 
borrowed his motif of the 
terminating merfolk from 
the stonework of a pair of 
Western doors at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, paying Wren 
the supreme compliment 
of imitation, and enhan- 
cing it with workmanship 
of faultless | execution. 
Chambers was a con- 
vinced admirer not only 
of Vasari and Palladio, 
r whose works he intimately 

knew and valued, but of 

William Kent and the 

English Palladian group, 

who laboured to such good 
purpose under the liberal patronage, or tutelage, of the 
Earls of Burlington and Pembroke — gifted and discrimi- 
nating amateurs who did immense service to architecture 
and the accessory arts in England during the splendid 
Georgian era. . 4 4 

It is to be hoped that some day tardy justice will be шил 
out to the collector and virtuoso who enriches his country wit 
the works of great artists and preserves our rich inheritance T 
its integrity ; for “the past is indeed a heritage which it wou 
be folly to throw away." 

(To be continued.) 
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CHIMNEYPIECE FROM THE OLD ROLLS OFFICE, CHANCERY LANE. 
Measured and Drawn by Christopher J. Woodbridge. 
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The Practical Exemplar 
1725, from the Old Rolls Office, 


A Carved Wood Mantelpiece, c. 


of Architecture: 


Chancery Lane. 


Colin Campbell, Architect (c. 1675-1734). 


ITHIN one of the quiet courts on the east side of 

\ Chancery or Chancellor's Lane, once a fashionable 
legal thoroughfare, was, until about 1890, a building 
intended for the official residence of the Master of the Rolls, 
who also kept his court here. The master's house of George 
the First’s reign was a dignified mansion, designed by the 


architect Colin Campbell, and erected between the years 1717 
and 1725, during the mastership of Sir Joseph Jekyll. 

Campbell, the author of those prized monumental tomes 
illustrative of the architecture of his day, which he entitled 
“Vitruvius Britannicus,” was a protégé of the influential and 
sifted Earl of Burlington, who actively promoted the Arts, and 
particularly that of Architecture, during the Augustan early 
Georgian era. In Old Burlington House, and in Wanstead 
House (unhappily now memories only), in Houghton and 


Mereworth, Campbell’s abilities as an architect were brilliantly 
displayed: architecture was at that period compounded of 
plain but impressive fagades and apartments splendidly adorned 
—a befitting background for the works of art, both native and 
foreign, which Georgian noblemen collected with such rare 


judgment and enthusiasm. 


CHIMNEYPIECE FROM THE OLD ROLLS OFFICE, CHANCERY LANE. 


The little mantelpiece illustrated here, now torn from its 
environment and bereft of its marble slips, is a piteous 
memorial of departed greatness. Gone is the polished grate 
which it enshrined, vanished like the brilliant society once 
grouped about its genial fireside ; what remains, however, bears 
mute witness to the carver's skill, who wrought the fine ramps 
and rosettes from rude timber with well-directed and incisive 


chisel, ` 
: 1:45 С. 
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Old Crosses and Lychgates. 


N producing his book of examples of old crosses and lych- 
gates, Mr. Aymer Vallance had in view the collection of 
models for guidance now that the nation is at leisure “to 

pour out its mourning heart in memorials that will tell the 
generations to come how it realized the bitterness and glory of 
the years of the Great War." In condemning the departure 
from tradition that has so often expressed itself in “wayward 
eccentricity and ugly sensationalism,” . Mr. Vallance claims 
that to follow time-hallowed precedent is the surest way 
to impart dignified beauty to a memorial, and there can be no 
question that in this conten- 
tion he is essentially correct ; 
for, of all subjects, a memorial | 
to the honoured dead is the | 
least appropriate object on 
which to make experiments 
in originality. 

Again, Mr. Vallance is | 
entirely in the right in de- | 
claring that it was quite 
unnecessary to go outside 
these islands to get satisfac- 
tory examples. True, we 
have become, in a sense, less 
insular by our recent great 
adventures abroad, by our 


г- 


our allies, by the graves of 
our dead in foreign soil; but 
we have rot thereby parted 
with our racial spirit. We 
have enlarged our sympathies 
but have not changed our 
hearts. It would not be 
fitting to express the national 
spirit in terms of cosmo- 
politan art. Whether the 
national tradition in art is 
good or bad, it is ours, and 
the death of the nation's sons 
in war is an express call for 
its manifestation in national 
terms. These it is necessary 
to study afresh with reverent 
care before we essay to ex- 
press anew in terms of art Ё а 
the spirit of our race. Mr. VILLAGE CROSS, CHI 
Vallance has got together a 
collection that, on a general 


view, gives one the impression that on the whole it is 
thoroughly and sturdily English, although some of it must 
certainly have been done by foreign workers. 

| Мг. Vallance has classified his examples of crosses in ап 
original Way, and surely just is his claim that their arrangement 
into various types, in accordance with their anatomical form and 
structure, presents the subject in an entirely new aspect. These 
types are numerous, and the author asserts that every one of 
them is to be found in this bock. Of each type he traces the 
course of its historical evolution. His types of crosses embrace 
the monolith, the shaft-on-steps type, spire-shaped or Eleanor 
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LD'S WICKHAM, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(From “Old Crosses and Lychgales.'”) 


crosses, preaching - Crosses, market - crosses, and “ unclassified 
varieties,” comprising “а few anomalous instances which seem 
not to admit of inclusion in any of the categories already con- 
sidered.” Of these only about half a dozen are shown, and it 
must be said that their refusal to come into classification is not 
altogether to their credit. In fact, it would not have been 
surprising if Mr. Vallance had adduced them as so many 
examples of the folly of forsaking tradition. One of them— 
that at the west end of the churchyard at Bisley, in Gloucester- 
shire—is not bad-looking, and it has a quaint and even mystic 
interest. “Circular on plan 
— 7] at the foot and hexagonal 
above, it now measures about 
twelve feet high, the original 
cross or finial at the apex 
having disappeared. This 
monument has been variously 
described as a cross, a well- 
| head, or a bone-house. Pro- 
bably it is rather a combina- 
tion between a cross (for with 
such it must almost certainly 
have been crowned) and a 
lantern for the 'poor souls 
light. The trefoil - headed 
openings in each cant seem 
designed expressly for emit- 
ting the light of a lamp burn- 
ing within, while the dormer- 
like hoods of the said open- 
ings would shelter the flame 
from wind and rain. Such 
lantern-pillars are known to 
have been in use in the 
Middle Ages, though they 
have very rarely survived to 
our own time.” 

Concerning lychgates, 
which also are very often 
erected as memorials, there 
is less to say, but Mr. Vallance 
says it in the same scholarly 
and interesting way that 
makes the larger section on 
crosses so fascinating. Again 
Бе attempts а classification 
in accordance with Туре: 
For this process the subject 
obviously offers so little scope 
that curiosity is aroused to see how he is going to carry it out. 
He classifies them under certain main groups, namely, the 
porch-shape, in which the roof-ridge has the same axis as the 
passage-way ; the shed-like forms, in which the roof-ridge runs 
transversely to the axial-line of the passage-way—a rare variety 
embodying both the previous features; and, lastly, lychgates 
formed by the combination of the passage-way with a church- 
house or other building. Mr. Vallance has produced a book that 
every archeologist will make haste to add to his library. 

“Old Crosses and Lychgates” By Aymer Vallance. London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn. Price £2 25. nel. 
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Тне Ideal Domestic Series provides a range of Hot Water Supply Boilers with capacities of 16 to 
168 gallons per hour. They contain only direct prime heating surface, and are therefore bighly efficient. 


IDEAL DOMESTIC BOILERS 


Large fuel capacity and adequate provision for regulation of the fire make little attention necessary, 
while the wide waterways provide considerable hot-water storage within the boiler itself, and ample 
clean-out facilities permit the easy removal of sediment. 
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Telephone: CENTRAL 4220. 


*PerfectSystemof Heating 


Specially suited for: 


PRIVATE HOUSES, 
OFFICES, 
SCHOOLS, | 
CHURCHES. 
HOSPITALS, 
HOTELS, 
WORKSHOPS, 

&c., &c. 


ECONOMY. 
SIMPLICITY. 
LOW COST. 
PERFECT ACTION. 
NO PIPE TRENCHES. 
BOILER FIXED ON 
ANY FLOOR. 
SMALL PIPES. 


PIPES RUN 
IRRESPECTIVE 
OF LEVELS. 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 6481 (2 lines). 


Telegraphic Address : 
BENHAM. WESDO. LONDON." 
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BENHAM 6 


Telegrams : " RADIATORS HULL " 
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LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 2153. Telegrams: “ LIABLENESS LONDON.” 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


of the ‘‘Perfect’’ System 
include :— 

Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 
Messrs. Seth Smith & Monro, 
Architects. 


School of Tropical Medicine 
and. Seamen's Hospital, 
Albert Docks, E. 

Messrs. A, Marshall Mackenzie & 
Son, Architeots. 


Showrooms and Offices of 
Messrs. Studebaker, Ltd., 
Gt. Portland Street, W. 

Н. O. Cresswell, Esq., Architect. 


All Saints’ Church,Goodmayes. 
P. K. Allen, Esq., Architect. 


New House, Lympne, for Sir 
Philip Sassoon, Bart. 
Messrs. Herbert Baker and Ernest 
Willmott, Architects. 


Gateburton Hall, Lincs., for 
J. D. Sandars, Esq. 

Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
Architects. 

Offices of Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Ltd., 
Shanghai. 

Messrs. Palmer & Turner, 
Architects. 
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New Premises for Messrs. 
A. ў. Caley & Sons, Lid, | 
at Norwich. | 


LL the Steelwork in 
Messrs. A. J. Caley & 
Sons, Ltd., New Factories at 
Norwich is being supplied 
and erected by Archibald 
D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


The accompanying illustra- 
tions show the first three 
factories in course of progress. 


Architets and Engineers: 
Messrs Hal Williams & Co., 
3 Salters Hall Court, Е.С. 


General Contractors: 
Messrs. Walter Scott & Middleton, 
28 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Archibald D. Dawnay &Sons, Ltd. 


2 TELEPHONES: CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS TELEGRAMS! 
ATTERSEA 1094 (3 lines Dawnay, В Е, 
TELEPHONE: CARD = Steelworks Road, Battersea, 5 V v 1 1 | p 
NE: RDIFF 2557. 5 е: 
And at EAST MOORS, CARDIFF. obe re) 


Publications. 


Domestic Architecture in Australia. 


It must be confessed that we did not find the title alluring. 
Australian publications had not prepared us for so high a 
standard of domestic work as that which is revealed in the 
illustrations in the volume now before us, nor had their letter- 
press conveyed much assurance that architectural opinion in 
Australia was so sound and scholarly as the half-dozen essays in 
the volume show it to be. Professor Leslie Wilkinson, to be 
sure, we knew to possess these qualities in the fullness that is 
seemly in an Institute Medallist, Arthur Cates prizeman, and 
University Don; but, to our loss, we had not previously en- 
countered the writings of Mr. W. Hardy Wilson, of Mr. H. 
Desbrowe-Annear, of Mr. W. H. Bagot, or of Mr. R. S. Dods; 
their names, however, being familiar to us as those of architects 
of repute. | 

We must confess to being of the number of those to whom 
the reading of an architectural essay is always delightful, inde- 
pendently of its quality as literature or of the sanity or other- 
wise of its conclusions. The essays in this book are all and 
altogether charming. It would be as difficult as it would be 
invidious to determine which is the best of them. Some have 
it for matter, others for style, and in at least one instance the 
author shines in both departments. Professor Leslie Wilkinson 
writes somewhat tentatively, as one who, being newly arrived 
from the Old Country, hesitates to pronounce judgment on what 
he finds in the new. Пе therefore confines himself mainly to 
a restatement of familiar fundamental principles, although he 
offers a few criticisms that Australian architects will no doubt 
take to heart—in all humility, if they are wise. Не finds that 
“quality " comprises such elements as “ convenience in planning 
and arrangement; honest, sound construction, and the beauty 
of simplicity in mass and in detail; simple, firm lines and 
spaces acting as foil to the garden and broader landscape 
without; and within, restrained decoration and well-chosen 
furniture.” He holds that the charm of good modern work 
is very largely due to the increasing attention paid to tradi- 
Попа! work and the craftsman's methods of the past. “The 
‘originals, ” he says, rather finely, "the ‘one-man-deeper,’ 
may tickle our fancy for a day or a year, but the stimulus 
evaporates, and we turn to the steady product of ages of 
development and find therein a lasting satisfaction. The 
popular striving after originality, a national style, etc., is 
vain: the community will get the architecture it deserves. 
The architect, however, can help it to be well-deserving." 
That is very well put. Always the clear and forceful restate- 
ment of commonplace truths is useful; and in the field of 
architecture one of the greatest needs of the hour is the 
expression of zsthetic verities in terms that the plain man can 
understand. 

Mr. Wilkinson's fresh and intensive if necessarily brief study 
of the conditions in Australia has led him to make certain 
generalizations that will be read with much interest by British 
architects whose field of observation is less extensive. In a 
sunny land like Australia, he remarks, the hot climate en- 
courages outdoor life by day and night, and therefore the house 
required is rather a shelter from heat, wind, and dust than from 
cold, rain, and snow. “This suggests spacious rooms, some- 
What lofty, with thick walls, not over-windowed—the windows 
probably double-hung sashes, ample verandas with shelter from 
southerlies, westerlies, and north-easters, and a sound system of 
Protection from insects hungry to attack the structure and its 
inmates. Other points to be borne in mind are—reduction to a 


minimum of labour in service, cleaning, and cooking, and 
economy in maintenance." Above all, he pleads for such 
simplicity as he has been happy to find “ш all the older 
settlements, and in Macquarie Street, Sydney—airy, roomy, 
comfortable houses, full of dignity and tasteful charm." 

Mr. W. Hardy Wilson, whose: article follows immediately 
that of Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, is a stylist, and, as within 


the bounds of moderation every authentic architect is bound 
to be, in some sort a hedonist. Here is a characteristic 


passage: “Architecture is the art nearest humanity, and there- 
fore next literature, which is, in the words of Anatole France, 
humanity itself. Architecture is nearest humanity because it is 
useful. Yet usefulness is at once its strength and failing. 
Architecture is most to us when useful, and greatest when, like 
other arts, it is useless." Не has the courage to add that 
* Australia would be all the better for some useless architecture. 
True, there is а neo-Grec temple on a knoll in a Tasmanian 
valley which is useless. And the majesty of its uselessness 
uplifts one's joy in architecture. This temple, one likes to 
imagine, was built for no other purpose than to bejewel the 
Grecian beauty of the surrounding hills. Perchance an 
architect was riding through the valley one day with Lady 
Franklin, and one or the other said, * Let us build a temple on 
yonder knoll,’ and when it was finished they called it ‘ Lady 
Franklin's Museum.' Some day we shall build a beautiful 


: building to celebrate a victory. And its utter uselessness shall 


release us for a moment from our too practical thoughts." But 
on this showing it would be by no means utterly useless. It 
would fulfil the conditions of a higher utility by doing work 
impossible to buildings of the more crassly practical sort. But 
Mr. Hardy Wilson wins our hearts with his whimsical expres- 
sion of an elusive truth. Whimsical also are most of his obiter 
dicta and some of his annals. “Іп New South Wales," he 
solemnly records, “there were two men who built without 
regard for common sense and practicability. One was Lachlan 
Macquarie, who, while Governor between 1810 and 1821, 
erected public buildings too large and too expensive for the 
requirements and resources of the colony. Macquarie had an 
accomplished architect in Francis Greenway to design his 
buildings, which have become priceless since they enshrine our 
history and spread inspiration and knowledge. The other was 
Horbury Hunt, an architect who worked in the style of the 
Gothic Revival. He was an artist, but his artistry was mis- 
directed. He died poor, leaving, so it is said, several penniless 
clients. Had he left superb buildings his clients' misfortunes 
would already have become of no importance. Having in- 
dicated how fine architecture may arise, it becomes me to 
direct persous who desire a masterpiece how to approach an 
architect in whom they perceive a brilliant artist. They should 
say to him, ‘Sir! Kindly build me a house. Неге is my card. 
Good morning.’ Not another word. That is how, I like to 
believe, Stanford White received his commissions, and how 
Charles Platt and Russell Pope execute their gems. It is thus 
that in the United States of America is being born architecture 
which, I venture to say, is approaching and may surpass the 
flower of the Fifteenth Century." Still in Stevensonian vein, he 
goes on to say, “Now in Australia architecture is as yet 
imperfectly understood. Our architects are, above all, reason- 
able. And reason does not produce masterpieces." It has, at 
all events, produced a little masterpiece in this delightful essay 
of Mr. Hardy Wilson's. 

Did space allow, we should like to quote also from Mr. Bagot's 
“ Plea for Tradition," and from Mr. Desbrowe-Annear's article on 
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“The Recognition of Architecture," in which it is manfully. 
held that “Architecture is like misfortune, inasmuch as talking 
and writing about it do not make it any better. Thought and 
action alone are needed." And Mr. R. S. Dods on “The 
Architect and the Future " is worth quoting ; but we have already 
left too little space in which to commend the forty-seven plates 
that form the chief reason for producing the book. Generally 
speaking, these plates show Australian architecture in a favour- 
able light, and they range in date from that of the beautiful 
Burdekin House (in Macquarie Street, Sydney), which Francis 
Greenway designed in 1817 for Alexander Hay, to current work, 
some of the best of which has been designed by the essayists 
whose names have been mentioned. Some of the best work 
bears the legend “architect unknown." Тһе pity of it! The 
examples have been gathered from Sydney, Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, and Brisbane, and the architects named are: Edmund 
Thomas Blacket; J. F. Hilly; Kent, Budden, & Greenwell ; 
Walter Newman; B. J. Waterhouse; Manson & Pickering ; 
Harold Joseland; УУ. Hardy Wilson; Wilson & Neave; 
Halligan and Wilton; John L. Berry; Walter R. Butler; 
H. Desbrowe-Annear; Klingender & Alsop; Sir George 
Strickland Kingston; William McMinn ; W. H. Bagot; 
G. St. J. Makin; and R. S. Dods. The illustrations are 
mostly of elevations, but a few interesting interiors are included. 

One closes the book with a feeling of increased respect for 
Australian architects and architecture, and with entire confi- 
dence in a future that this book will powerfully help to develop 
on sound and true principles. | | | 

« Domestic Architecture in Australia.” Edited by S ydney Ure Smith 
and Bertram Slevens in collaboration with W. Hardy Wilson. Published 


by Angus & Robertson, Ltd., Sydney. London: Oxford University 
Press, Amen Corner, E.C. Price 21s. net. 


Oxford Illustrated Once Again. 


It is doubtful whether Rome and Athens have been more 
copiously and variously limned than the hardly less classic 
city of Oxford. Perennially it tempts the brush, the pencil, 
and the burin (to say nothing of the camera), and the results 
range from the best to the worst known to the graphic arts. 
Oxford, it might be supposed, has been “done to death.” 
But nobody ever grew tired of looking at an Oxford college 
building, nor at a picture of it; while a collection of views of 
Oxford is always sure of eager inspection, whether the pictures 
be good, bad, or indifferent, the subject invariably atoning even 
for execrably bad quality in the rendering, though by no means 
condoning the offence. But whatever the quality of the 
depiction, always the loyal son of Oxford will feel that justice 
has not been done to the noble buildings of his Alma Mater. 
Even were transcendent genius to essay the task, the Oxford 
man would hesitate to admire. Masterliness might extort from 
him the grudging acknowledgment, “Jt is magnificent, but it is 
not Oxford.” 

The latest attempt on the Oxford University buildings is 
that of Mr. L. Russell Conway, who has issued a portfolio of a 
dozen drawings reproduced in collotype and comprising the 
Radcliffe, Magdalen Tower, the Magdalen Grammar Hall, 
Christ Church Tower, the Fellows’ Building of Corpus Christi, 
the inner quadrangle of St. John’s, the gateway of Queen’s, 
Worcester Cottages, Exeter Chapel, and the old ‘Ashmolean. 
It is an interesting collection, and the drawing is very well done. 
Mr. Conway’s method produces almost photographic effects, 
except in the trees and the creepers, the like of which we do not 
remember to have encountered in nature. Mr. Conway is at 
his happiest with the architectural aspects of his subjects, his 
rendering of the texture of stone, and of the varying effects of 
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light and shade upon it, being quite convincing, while the 
drawing is assured and clean if, here and there, a little hard. 
On the whole, the portfolio is a covetable possession; but the 
tissue-paper guards to the plates might with advantage have 
borne short descriptions of the buildings they precede. 
“Oxford.” From pictures бу Г. Russell Conway. London: Wells 


Gardner, Darton and Со, Lid., 3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings 
London, Е.С. Price 215. net. | 


Housing History and Procedure. 


Among the many books on various phases of the housing 
question, there have been few if any that have dealt otherwise 
than superficially with the history of the subject. This is a 
serious omission, not only because the history is extremely 
interesting per se for the light it sheds on the growth and 
development of social order, but also because it is indispensable 
as a basis for that complete understanding without which there 
is but a poor chance of successful procedure. There are, of 
course, many books on social history from which the history 
of housing can be gleaned passim; but, so far as we are aware, 
the book before us is the first in which that history has been 
approached directly and specifically. 

If the book does not go back quite far enough to expose the 
roots of the matter, that is because to delve so deeply would be 
rather а barren and speculative task. It is more practical if 
less philosophical to begin with the Industrial Revolution, the 
facts of which are involved in less obscurity than those that 
pertain to a more primitive if not much more barbarous state of 
society. For all practical purposes, it is safe to assume, as the 
author does, that “The rapid rise of large industries in 
England owing to the early start in invention, free trade in raw 
material, foreign food supply, and freedom from Continental 
wars, resulted in increase of towns and the rapid growth of à 
population devoted to manufactures." The growth of a large 
wage-earning class separate from the class of employers ; the 
social evils resulting from this separation, and the consequent 
development of the social spirit of which the principal 
exponents were Carlyle, Morris, and Ruskin ; the efforts of the 
young band of Christian Socialists who gathered round Maurice, 
and included Thomas Hughes, E. V. Neale, and Charles 
Kingsley; the organization of labour into trade unions and 
friendly societies: these and other factors led to legislation that 
directly affected social welfare, the public conscience being at 
length so completely awakened from its age-long slumber that 
the Public Health Act of 1875 was passed, and, for the first 
time in history, the State took clear cognizance of housing. 
Thanks to the enlightened and powerful teaching of Jeremy 
Bentham, Edwin Chadwick, the two Mills, and Joseph 
Hume, a number of general Acts had been passed in the forties ; 
but it remained for the Acts of 1872 and 1875 to effect drastic 
reforms. ! : 

The book sketches the history of the movement in all its 
phases up to the present hour, showing succinctly but intal 
gibly where we now stand and why we are there, and giving, ! 
a series of valuable appendices, exact information and ru 
discussion on the legal and social aspects of the мэ 
Official housing circulars, regulations, and forms are Sen 
as well as a useful table of statutes and an equally servicea»e 
bibliography. A most valuable and comprehensive volume. 


Ч Al “0- 
« The Housing Problem : Its History, Growth, Legislation, Dd D 
cedure.’ By John J. Clarke, MA. FSS. With an Tatrod uc і 
Brigadier-General С. Kyfin-Taylor, С.В.Е., V.D. London: 
Pitman & Sons. Price 215. net. 


Any of these publications may be inspected. in the Reading Room, 
Journals, 1.4., 27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster. 
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Further Passages from the Diary of 
Nicholas Pickford Esquire, 


Relating to his T. ravels in Pennsylvania in 1786.“ 
Now Edited for те First Time | 


by Harold Donaldson Eberlein. 


Philadelphia. Landed late yesterday 
afternoon, after a fair and favourable voyage from London. 
As we passed up the River from the Delaware Capes, Letters 


were brought aboard at Newcastle and Lewes, sent in expec- 
tation of the “ Gannet's ” From amongst these 


Sunday, May 20th. 


coming. 


Despatches 1 was fortunate enough, and much gratified, to 
receive one from William Hamilton, with whom 1 had frequent 
pleasant Converse on the Occasions of several of his Visits in 


London, both before and since the War. 
The Missive contains many kind Messages, and cordially 


bids me to spend some time with him at his Seat, the 
Woodlands, in Blockley, near the City. He begs I will 
straightway acquaint him whensoever I may land, and, agree- 
able to his Desire, I shall to-morrow advise him of my safe 


Arrival. я 
I am established at the Black Horse Ínn, 


not far from the High Street, and find my O 
all they should be, and the Service good. 


in Second Street, 
uarters and Food 


и This diary, to judge from the somewhat epistolary form in which 
family and friends. 
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« WOODLANDS” : 


it is cast, М 


went to Christ Church, which, after more 
t visit to Philadelphia, still 
f its Dignity and Excellence 
It presents а truly worthy 
1 Principles. Bishop 


This morning 1 
than twenty years since my firs 


affects me with the same sense o 
as when I saw it in 1765. 
Exposition of sound architectura 


SOUTH FRONT. 
so Rector of the Parish as well as Bishop of 
a large and notable congregation, 
differed in no wise in its Composi- 
ation I saw twenty vears ago. 
's Majesty by name in the 


White, who is al 
Pennsylvania, preached to 
which, so far as I could see, 
tion or Temper from the Congreg 
Instead of praying for the King 
Communion Service, they now pray for “all Christian Rulers," 
m the King is presumably included. The 
of our late King George II occupies as 
he Wall above the East Window, outside 


the Church, though I’m told it was taken down during the 
War. These People, notwithstanding political 
Differences, are English to the core—how could they be aught 
else ?—and I'm persuaded that the unhappy Rupture with the 


amongst who 
Medallion Portrait 
before its place on t 


as obviously designed to be sent home for circulation amongst the writer's 
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exquisitely carved Chimneypiece, representing a Hunting Scene, 
above which are wrought Armorial Bearings in High Relief. 

The Gardens are uncommonly extensive for a Town House, 
are pleasingly laid out with Walls and Alleys adorned with 
costly Statuary, and contain a profusion of lemon, orange, and 
citron trees along with other Exotics. Adjacent to Mr. Powel's 
Garden are the Gardens and Houses of his Brother-in-law, 
Thomas Willing ; of his wife's Brother-in-law, Colonel William 
Byrd, of Westover; and of William Bingham. АП of these 
together constitute a veritable Eden. 

Monday, May 914, This Morning, on learning from the 
Landlord of the * Black Horse ” that he was setting off about 
midday for Chester on a matter of Business, I procured of him 
to leave a Letter for William Hamilton at the ** Woodlands." 
To my Surprise, and also Pleasure, a Footman from the Wood- 
lands brought me before Evening a note from Mr. Hamilton 
saying he was rejoiced to hear of my safe Arrival, and praying 
that I would come to him on Thursday. He would come 
himself in the Morning to fetch me, and would send one of his 
Men after to bring my Boxes. 

Thursday, May 24th. The Woodlands. This Morning at 
то o'Clock came Mr. Hamilton in a yellow Chariot with four 
Horses and two Outriders in purple Livery. Mr. Hamilton, it 
seems, maintains not a little State, and customarily drives 
abroad in this Equipage. Notwithstanding the Profession of 
Democratic and Republican principles, these Philadelphian 
Grandees appear much as they did formerly, and I note just as 
many Coaches and Arms blazoned on the Doors as I did 
during my previous Philadelphian Sojourn, and all the corre- 
sponding Display in every other way. | 

Mr. Hamilton, ав I well recollect, when I first met him in 
1765, was a personable young Gentleman not long out of 
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* WOODLANDS": PALLADIAN WINDOW. 


Mother Land need never have come had our King been a little 
less obstinate. in his Dealings with the Colonists. : 
This afternoon I took а Walk about the City and noted the 
Erection of many fine Houses and public Edifices since my 
previous stay here, My friend G—— M—— fetched me to 
Supper at Mr. Samuel Powel's, where I spent an enjoyable 
evening and sate till ro o'clock. 

It was here the Earl of Carlisle, one. of the Commissioners 
during the Occupation of Philadelphia by His Majesty's troops 
in 1776, had his Quarters. I well remember that his Lordship, 
on the Eve of his Departure, writing to our friend K——, after 
some apologetic Remarks about “coming into a Gentleman's 
House without asking his Leave, taking Possession of all the 
; best Apartments and placing a couple of Sentries at his Door, 

| using his Plate, etc.," continues of Mr.and Mrs. Powel: “1 
make him and his Wife a Visit every Day, talking Politics 
with them, and we are the best Friends in the World. They 
are very agreeable, sensible people, and you would never be out 
oftheir company." To this opinion of them I can heartily 
subscribe. 

The House is large and. of admirable Design both without 
and within, and might well do credit to London. It is evident 
that no Expense was spared that might contribute to either 
Elegance or Comfort. The Rooms are unusually spacious, the 
Doors throughout are of solid Mahogany, Door and Window 
Trims along with Chimneypieces discover delicately carved 
Detail, and the ornamental Plasterwork accords in elegance 
with the carved and painted Woodwork. The large Drawing- 
room, which is the front Chamber on the first floor, has an “WOODLANDS”: CORNER OF SOUTH PORTICO. 
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is wont frequently to give Routs, at which assemble most of 
the neighbouring Gentry and any Visitors of note that chance 
to be in the City. The Walls are of Rubble of native grey 
Stone, overwashed a light cream yellow, saving the Central 
Portions of the South and North Fronts, which are stuccoed 
and washed the same Colour. The Pilasters, Entablature, 
and Pediment of the North Front, the whole of the South 
Portico, and the Cornice around the entire Building, are of 
Wood painted white. I may add that the aspect is exceeding 
urbane and comely, and compares most favourably in Mien 
with our Houses of like Size and Style at home. Mr. Hamilton 
himself is possessed of some ability as an Architect, and hath 
a discriminating and elegant Taste which he fails not to 
cultivate upon his Visits to England. 

Inside, the “ Woodlands” quite fulfils the expectations raised 
by the Exterior. From the North Front one enters a circular, 
domed Hall, with four Doorways and four semicircular Niches 
alternately and symmetrically disposed, Doorways and Niches 
separated each from the other by eight engaged Pillars 
supporting an exquisitely detailed Entablature, above which 
springs the flattened Dome of the Ceiling. Never have I seen 
a more satisfying and justly proportioned Hall designed in 
the Style for whose Introduction into England we have 
chiefly to thank Robert and James Adam. Through a short 
Corridor to the right one comes into the Drawing-room, a 
large Room of perfectly oval Shape, lighted by a great 
Window on the North Side, opposite to the Fireplace, and 
three Windows in the Western Bay, whose elliptical Lines 
complete the Oval. The Doorway and other items of 
Woodwork in this Room are of most gratifying Refinement 
alike in Pattern and Execution. 

To the left of the circular Hall, one passes through the 
Stair Hall into the Dining-room, which exactly corresponds 
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College. He is no whit less well-looking now, but only, as I 
have observed during his Visits to London, more mature and 
possessing greater Urbanity and Courtliness of Manner, so that, 
wherever he goes, the Seal of Distinction is set upon his 
Bearing. He is withal an exceeding affable Person, and of 
such wide and varied Interests that no more engaging Com- 
panion or Host can be imagined. . . . After a Drive of 
close upon four Miles, we came up to the Woodlands through a 
long Avenue of splendid forest Trees— chiefly Oaks and Tulip 
Poplars, which latter grow to г. great height. 

The House is quite all that Т have been told of it, and more. 
No Site could be imagined more delightful. The Dwelling 18 
situate upon an high Eminence of the west Bank, overlooking 
a bend of the Schuylkill River, so that it commands a broad 
Water View besides а most agreeable Rural Prospect, partly 
wooded partly open, towards the south and south-west. 

The Approach is to the North Front, across. Ше Central 
Portion of which are six Ionic Pilasters supporting a well- 


proportioned Entablature having a Frieze garnished with 
| Fluting and Pateræ, Ше whole surmounted by a Pediment. 
Before the House is a low and broad paved Terrace, filling 
the Space between the eliptical Bays that project from 
| | the east and west end of the Building. Between the two 


middle Pilasters is a Portal flanked by Pillars bearing а 
segmental Pediment and framing a round-arched Doorway 
with a leaded Fanlight. On the South or River Front 
is a lofty pillared Portico and Pediment. Without the 
Portico, at each end of the South Front, 1s an admirably 
well-devised Palladian Window. From the Portico three 
Doors open directly into the Ball-room where Mr. Hamilton 
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with the Drawing-room in every Particular. Directly opposite 
the north, or House Door, another Doorway Opens from the 
circular Hall into the Ball-room, an oblong Apartment well- 
nigh five and forty, or perhaps fifty, feet in length—I had 
not an Opportunity to measure it—with recessed elliptical 
Tribune ends, in each of which is a door flanked by two semi- 
circular Niches. The door at the western end opens into the 
Library, that at the eastern end into a Breakfast-room. 
The Light in Daytime comes from the three glazed Doors 
opening into the Portico. After an arduous Day I 
аш so weary that Г can scarce write, but I was resolved to set 
down accurately my 
Impressions of this 
excellent House while 
they are still fresh. 
I must add that the 
whole is marvellous 
well appointed with 
the best Furniture, 
Books, Paintings, Sil. 
ver, and Sculpture that 
wealth and an educated 
Taste can bring to- 
gether. I know of no 
House in England of 
like Estate where a 
greater degree of Ele- 
gancy and Comfort 
can be found. 

Friday, May 25th. 
This Morning Mr. 
Hamilton shewed me 
his Gardens, which are 
worthy of as much 
Esteem as the House 
itself. He is a born 
Gardener, and hath a 
Genius that way. Не 
hath imported many 
rare andcurious Plants, 
Shrubs, and Trees from 
all quarters of the 
Globe, most of which 
are now flourishing in 
this very Paradise. 
When he was last in 
England I well re- 
member how often 
solicitous he was in 
writing his Letters to 
inform the Under- 
standing of his Secre- 
їагу anent Directions 
to begiven the Garden- 
ers ог Cautions to be observed in caring for Exotics soon 
to arrive, . . . 

Yesterday at Dinner, when I was praising to her the good 
Design of the * Woodlands," Mrs. Andrew Hamilton, my Host's 
Brother's Wife, complained of the amount of waste space 
in the House occasioned by the oval Rooms and the circular 
Hall. Personally, 1 cannot see that she is justified of her 
Censure, for the intervening Spaces are given over to concealed 
Staircases, Cupboards, and the like. Besides, do we not owe 
Something to what old Sir Henry Wotton called the “Соп- 
dition of Delight" in Architecture? Surely, ап House so 
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designed as the “Woodlands” maketh: such Account of that 
Element as we might well more often consider than wedo. ... 
Eight People to dinner and а, most appallingly lavish Feast. 
· · . The Stable, at some little Distance from the House, is 


family Property, and hath built himself an House—it is no 
more than a Box, four- 
square, six-and-twenty 
feet in each direction — 
called “ The Solitude." 
It stands on the Banks 
of the Schuylkill, not 
far from his Cousin's 
Seat, Lansdowne 
House. In many ways 
he is of kindred Spirit 
with Mr. Hamilton— 
a cultivated Bachelor, 
with a well-trained 
Taste in Literature 
and the Fine Arts, and 
not a little Aptitude 
in Architecture as well, 
as “The Solitude" 
plainly shows. 

Most of the ground 
floor is taken up by 
& Parlour extending 
clean across the whole 
House. An Hall, nine 
feet wide, with a Stair- 
case, occupies all the 
rest of the ground 
floor. The House out. 
side is Simplicity itself, 
but well proportioned. 
Within there is more 
heed to the Amenities 
and Elegance of Orna- 
ment. In the Parlour 
is an excellent Ceiling 
delicately wrought in 
the modern Mode, such 
as Richardson or 
Robert and James 
Adam design to be 
executed with Moulds. 
The Frieze, too, is 
good. The Staircase 
is adorned with a wrought iron. Handrail according to the 
best present Fashion. The Kitchen is in a separate Building, 
about five-and-twenty feet distant. 

On the first floor is the Library, a room about fifteen feet 
square, with well-stored Bookshelves built into the Walls. 
Here also is a good Ceiling of like Fashion, but of different 
Design, with that in the Parlour. The rest of the first floor is 
given over to several Bed-chambers, while the Servants’ Rooms 
are in the Attic. 


HOUSE-DOOR. 


* Afterwards known as John Penn of Stoke; founder in 1818 of that curious 
Organization, the Outinian Scciety. $ 
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BERNERS HOUSE: FAÇADE TO BERNERS STREET. 
John Slater and Keith, Architects. 


Current Architecture. 


Berners House, 


47 and 48 Berners Street. 


John ‘Slater and Keith, Architects, 


N preparing a building scheme for business premises to be 

| erected in Berners Street the problem before the architect 

resolves itself into the designing of a building which shall 

meet the requirements of the occupying tenant and at the 

same time harmonize as far as possible with the traditions 

of a street with which the name of Sir William Chambers is 

closely connected, and the houses of which contain many 
excellent examples of the work of the brothers Adam. 


with no attempt to conceal the points of support of the 
building. 

The architects will be envied their good fortune in being 
able to avoid the tyranny of the all-glass shop-front. Where a 
client insists on a sheet of glass as motif, the effect on design 
is discouraging in the extreme ; for the architect, resolute as he 
may be to thrust the disquieting thought from him, cannot 
resist the domineering effect of that half-acre of glass on which 
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BERNERS HOUSE: 


In the present instance the premises were intended to house 
the large tailoring business of Mr. Vanheems, whose clientéle 
is exclusively found among the clergy. There was no need, 
therefore, to emphasize the essentially commercial note. It 
Was not necessary, for instance, to disguise the supports of the 
пррег stories Бу inserting a blatant plate-glass window for the 
display of goods. Thus the architects obtained easily the 
client's cordia] acquiescence in their suggestion of a restrained 
and dignified design. A quiet Georgian front has therefore 
been erected with sufficient character to attract the eye, but 
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his superstructure will seem to rest. Nor is the effect merely 
intimidating spiritually. If the half-acre of glass is the motif 
—and it will certainly assert itself in that capacity—the 
architect feels bound to modify his design accordingly—either 
to accentuate the feature or to mitigate its horrors. Хо matter 
how he looks at it, the monstrosity will infallibly influence his 
design—subtly if he is a strong man, blatantly if he is a 
weakling. In fact, a walk through Shopland will confirm the 
assertion that a new style of architecture has been evolved—the 
Plate Glass Window Style. The half-acre glass window does 
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not really effect the purpose to which archi- 
tecture has been ruthlessly sacrificed — it 
really does not “display goods to the best 
advantage." It glares too much, and pro- 
duces confusing cross-lights and annoying 
reflections. The only conceivable reason 
for its popularity with lady shoppers is its 
usurpation of the functions of a pier-glass ; 
but this is an explanation which the shop- 
keeper dare not advance when he is arguing 
against architects. It is too paltry. But, 
no matter what may be the reason for the 


common desire to install the half-acre ОГ. 


glass, and no matter whether or not it is 
what is known in trade jargon as “а good 


business proposition," there is no question of 


its deadly effect on architectural design, and. 
the architects of the Berners Street premises 
here illustrated were, as we have said, very 
fortunate in their escape from its tyranny. 

The site is irregular, and the building as 
designed consists of a front block with a 


frontage to Berners Street of 49 ft. 8in. and : 


a back block having a frontage to Wells 
Mews of 258. The ground floor and base- 


ment of the former and the whole of the 


latter are in one occupation, and the upper 
floors of the front block are let out as offices. 
The front portion of the ground floor and 
basement are appropriated to customers, for 
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whom there is a central entrance in Berners 


Street, and in the back block are comprised 
а goods entrance, rooms for Ше reception of 
goods, administration, packing and cutting 
rooms, a staff restaurant, and accommoda- 


tion for storage of materials. The owner's ' 


idea was to make the place comfortable 
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DETAIL OF PART ELEVATION. 


for his customers. Immediately upon entering the premises end club. 


an open space is provided where writing-tables and easy 
chairs give the appearance of the writing-room of a West- 
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The manager’s rooms and typists’ offices are 
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arranged along the south wall. They are kept low so as not 
to break the design of the ornamental ceiling, and are carried 
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BERNERS HOUSE, 47 AND 48 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
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out in Austrian oak, as are the fittings and counters of the 
showrooms, all of which are designed by the architects. 

An ample staircase to the basement is provided, as well as a 
lift. The front portion of the basement is treated in similar 
style to the ground floor, while lavatories for customers and 
staff have been planned in the fronf area. The back adminis- 
trative and staff block is equipped with service and parcels lifts, 
and there is also a fireproof staircase from basement to third floor. 

А side entrance in Berners Street gives access to the upper 
floors of the front block, where a passenger lift has been 
provided, running to 
the fifth floor. The RT 
staircase itself is Of 
Sicilian marble to the 
second-floor level, and 
some of the Georgian 
balusters taken from 
the old building have 
been reused. The of- 
fices are arranged to 
suit the requirements 
of the various tenants, 
and a small flat for 
caretaker has been 
planned on Ше top 
floor. Both the front 
and back blocks have 
been supplied with 
external fire - escape 
staircases to meet the 
somewhat burdensome 
requirements of the 
LG. 

With regard to the 
main facade to Berners 
Street, it will be seen 
from the illustrations 
that the ground floor 
consists of a slightly 
projecting central 
porch treated with 
lonic columns and a 
pediment, and flanked 
by segmental - headed 
windows with enriched 
cartouches between. 
The first floor, the 
windows of which are 
carried to floor line 
and are provided with 
iron balconettes, acts 
as a plinth for an 
Тошс Order which runs 
through the second and third stories, and is surmounted by a 
rich cornice. The fourth floor forms the attic to the Order, 
and behind the рагаре a mansard roof with dormers and 
oa with Westmorland slates accommodates the fifth 

The whole building is heated by hot water,and an hydraulic 
vacuum cleaner has been installed. The difficulty of adver- 
цаа “авмаар еэ names of the tenants of the various 
Sat deuten шог хи name-tablet of brass with 
consider Шек densi Bas : pP E 2 кешер хан 
frequently, however, th bc iie for consideration. Too 

, , the architect is not consulted in such 


BERNERS HOUSE: SHOWROOM ON GROUND FLOOR. 


matters; they are left in the hands of some tradesman who 
may have little or no regard for architectural propriety, with 
results that are known and read of all men, but are not always 
clearly interpreted. That is to say, the casual observer is but 
seldom aware of the deadly effects of poor or bad lettering, 
which can weaken, or even ЮШ, architectural amenity. In 
the business quarters of London whole streets are destroyed 
by the unfortunate want of taste—to put it mildly—shown in 
the lettering on shop-front and fascia. Sometimes, but not 
often, it is good lettering badly placed that has an injurious 
effect on its environ- 
TENUTA ment. Too frequently 
aoe the lettering itself is 
bad enough to produce 
an absolutely ruinous 
effect on а decent 
building—indeed, vul- 
garizing everything 
within its range, and 
clashing tumultuously 
with its equally riotous 
neighbours. Fortu- 
nately the rising gene- 
ration of sign-writers 
may be expected to do 
much better. They are 
now being taught on 
sound principles in the 
art classes, and the 
improved results are 
gradually becoming 
apparent in the 
** shopping ” and com- 
mercial districts of our 
great towns. In fact, 
on visiting an English 
town for the first time, 
one can tell at a glance 
whether it has an art 
school in good going 
order. 

The building has 
been completed with 
much difficulty and 
delay. It was started 
in April 1916, and was 
carried up to the 
second-floor level, 
when it was stopped ! y 
order of the Govern- 
ment. The whole was 
not completed until the 
end of 1919. Messrs. 
John Slater and Keith were the architects, Mr. Hoskyn clerk of 
works, and Messrs. Sabey and Son the general contractors. 


Other contracts include:—The asphalt work by The Val de Travers Com- 
pany; Lawrence two-inch hand-made facing bricks; stonework by The United 
Stone Firms; stone-carving by Messrs. Gilbert Seale & Sons; steelwork by 
Messrs. Archibald Dawnay; fireproof floors and partitions by Messrs. Fram, 
Ltd.; tiles by The Art Pavements, Ltd.; stoves, grates, and mantels by The 
Carron Co.; plumbing, sanitary work, sanitary ware and fittings by Messrs. 
A. Emanuel & Sons; electric wiring, electric bells, and telephones by Messrs. 
Barlow Bros. ; plasterwork by Messrs. Gilbert Seale & Sons ; special woodwork 
(panelling) by Messrs. барву & Son; art metalwork by The Coalbrookdale Co. 
and The Carron Co ; electric light fixtures by The General Electric Co.; door 
furniture, etc., by Messrs. Yannedis & Co.; gates, railings, handrails, balusters, 
etc., by The Coalbrookdale Co. and The Carron Co.; mosaic decoration ап 
nee work by Messrs. John Daymond & Son; lifts and cranes by Messrs. 

aygood-Otis ; heating and ventilating by Messrs. G. N. Haden & Son; shop 
fittings, show cases, etc., by Messrs. Sage & Co. and Messrs. Pollard & Co. 
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Plate IV. 


August 1920 
CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE MONUMENTAL HALL OF THE ANCIENT JURISDICTION OF THE 
FRANC DE BRUGES. 


After a Drawing by Hanslip Fletcher. 
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Modern Architecture. 
“Kennet Orley,” Woolhampton, Berkshire. 


- HAT are the most characteristic features of English 
М scenery ? То this question foreign visitors reply, 
Its green hedgerows, its upland pastures, and its 
charming homes, which seem to be a part of the scenery, a 
natural outgrowth rather tban an artificial excrescence. It is 
for this reason that a Northern architect does not care to build 
in the South, nor a Southron in the North. To make his 
building appear to spring from the soil he must himself be 


native to it, otherwise he will not have imbibed its true spirit ; 


and if he have not imbibed it he cannot always give it exactly 


1 
Е 


— 


“KENNET ORLEY": 


he right expression. Sometimes he can, if he be sensitively 
anstitutel—as when the late Ernest Gimson, a Leicester man, 
10wed so fine a sensibility to environment that he built in 
loucestershire **cottages so exactly right that the beholder 
els sure they must have been designed by a native of long 
loucestershire descent—that no ‘foreigner’ to the county 
uld have so thoroughly steeped himself in its spirit.” 

It is astonishing that in so small a country the scenery 
hibits so much variety in character. Foreign visitors do not 
ways see this. They see England homogeneously, as a 
sual observer sees a flock of sheep— not distinguishing 
tween its units as the shepherd can. To the alien one 
unty is as another; the hills of Berkshire are as the hills of 
rrey, and the Cotswolds аге as the Cotswolds, whether for 

Е 2 


contour or for colour—but “Oh, the difference to me!” the 
native might exclaim with shuddering emotion. 

Our foreign friend may be excused his failure to make these 
nice distinctions between things that to him are all characteris- 
tically English; for the differences are of dialect—nay, of 
accent rather than of dialect, and how can a foreigner be 
expected to appreciate such subtleties? Yet occasionally he 
does. M. J.-J. Jusserand in his books on road-faring in 
England, Mr. Frank Stockton in his “ Pomona's Travels," and 
Mr. William Dean Howells in his delightful gossips about his 
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VIEW FROM DRAWING-ROOM. 


holidays in England, all show as much discrimination between 
individual traits in English scenery and buildings as did that 
extraordinarily astute observer Arthur Young when he took his 
famous rides through France and Italy. 

One feature of the South of England that invariably grips 
the soul of the strangers within our gates is—Fertility. They 
tell us—and we are eager to believe it—that nowhere else is 
there to be found such a profusion of fresh greenness, that 
nowhere else can they see such wide-spreading panoramas of 
hill and dale, down and dell, forest and stream. They feel 
that they have been projected into Fairyland, and they are 
sorry that they have taken a return ticket which will presently 
rush them back to what will seem to them mere barren wastes 
compared with the rural England of the Southern counties. It 
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Entrance Front. 


Garden Front. 


* KENNET ORLEY,” WOOLHAMPTON, BERKSHIRE. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


is all so serene and restful, so “far from the madding crowd's 
ignoble strife,” that they feel strongly tempted to stay here for 
ever. Some of them do. Henry James did, buying himself a 
fine old Georgian house at Rye. The Empress Eugénie, 
although for a while she had forsaken us—not willingly—has 
wished to find her last resting-place, not at Chislehurst, that 
most charming Kentish rus in urbe, where for so many years 
she found peace after strife, and where she raised a stately 
monument to her husband, Napoleon III, and to their son, the 
ill-fated Prince Imperial, who was. killed in South.Africa—not 
to this earlier haven of refuge and haunt of ancient peace; but 
in Farnborough, which is even more serenely beautiful than 
Chislehurst. It is not wholly because England is the home of 
generous hospitality that fallen foreign potentates so often seek 
asylum there; it is partly, and perhaps chiefly, because its 
green pastures are the abode of peace. 

Who would venture to doubt for a moment that it is our 
gentle and undulating scenery that inspires the home-building 
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the Downs are ever monotonous. It is not possible where you 


get the free play of wind and sunshine and cloud, the shim- 
mering haze that transfigures them in summer, the mists that 
seem to alter their contours in winter, the tender green of 
spring, the rich colouring of summer—gold and purple and 
brown, with tints that vary with the breeze and under the 
passing cloud—the russets and greys of autumn, the inky 
blackness or the virgin snows of winter. It is only the broad 
expanses of the Downs and of the valley between them that 
can reveal these varying phases in their richness and fullness. 
“ Kennet Orley," standing on a coign of vantage whence such 
prospects can be richly enjoyed, was built by the architect for 
his own occupation. His gardens must not suffer utter eclipse 
by the magnificent scenery of which they are in a sense the 
foreground, and so he had them laid out in terraces, with stone 


walls and steps. 
The exterior walls are of two-inch red bricks, with projecting 


brick quoins and Bath-stone dressings to the windows on the 


A PROSPECT FROM THE GARDEN. 


which is the envy and despair of the foreign architect? Why 
annot he rival our best domestic work? Because, as already 
iinted, the architect is so plainly a creature of his environment. 
There is significance as well as sweetness in the expression “the 
Лоте Counties.” i 
It is a saying of auctioneers and house agents that a 
uilding “commands extensive views.” But also the extensive 
iews command the building, or the manner of it. A house 
pon which this obligation of being “in tune with its environ- 
rent" is “ Kennet Orley,” Woolhampton, in the royal and 
leasant county of Berkshire. For the house is built on а spur 
f the gently sloping hills that divide the Kennet from the 
hames, keeping them apart till they merge at Reading. From 
5 doors and windows and loggia there are glorious views over 
е Hampshire and Wiltshire Downs, which reflect every mood 


every season. It is a mistake of ignorance to suppose that 


garden front. The pillars and architrave of the veranda are also 
of Bath-stone. Facing south is the loggia, which forms a means 
of communication between the three ground-floor reception 
rooms. Old tiles have been used to roof the house and offices. 
Internally, the main feature is the hall, which is panelled with 
oak, in which some old Flemish panels have been incorporated, 
and the floor is paved with Irish green and white marble 
squares. It leads to an old oak staircase taken from a house (now 
demolished) in Margaret Street, London. The spandrels are 
carved in the style prevailing in the days of George I. The 
boudoir is panelled in chestnut from a tree grown on the site, 
and the principal bedroom has a barrel-vaulted ceiling. 


Maides & Harper, Croydon, were the builders; W. J. Bishop & Co., Croydon, 
supplied the electric-light plant; the bricks came from W. T. Lamb & Co.; 
the marble from Arthur Lee, Bros., & Со, Hayes; the grates from Robbins & 
Co., and Bratt, Colbran & Co. ; and the special kitchen range from Smith & Well- 


stood, Ltd., London. 
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Property of Messrs. Gregory & Co, 


CABINET OF RED LACQUER. 


Decorated with designs in gold and polychrome, on a Stand of carved and pierced gilt wood. 


Decoration and Furniture 


from the Restoration to the Regency. 


VIII-On Collecting. 


Dy Ingleson C. Goodison. 


* Great works of arl are the highest proof of human intelligence." 


Ч MONGST all the arts there is but one which has been 
fortunate enough to attain strong and lasting popu- 
larity with the general public: that is the art of 


painting. Some few carry their aspirations a little 


further, and to the en- 
joyment of painting 
add also an apprecia- 
tion of sculpture. 
There may be a few, 
surely a very few, 
capable of obtaining an 
esthetic pleasure from 
architecture. 4 
These observations, 
penned by one of the 
ablest guides to the 
enjoyment of chalco- 
graphic art,* are un- 
fortunately true. 
Architects are  con- 
stantly made to feel 
how unconquerable is 
the indifference of the 
public to their art. 
In former times the 
educated Englishman 
had some knowledge 
of architecture and 
actively promoted its 
advancement, while 
the professional archi- 
tect possessed real 
insight into those 
supplementary arts 
which perfect mere 
building. 

"In most arts," 
observes Sir William 
Chambers, “теп must 
learn before they can 
admire; their pleasure 
хеерѕ pace with their 
judgment, and it is 
only Бу knowing much that they can be highly delighted." 

It may be doubted if there is any pleasure in the world to 
‘отраге with that of the man who sets out to acquire or 
ichieve the perfect house and its complete equipment, whether 
arge or small, old or new, in town or country. Whatever his 
state, he may enter at once into the joy of an absorbing 
"rsut with the assurance of lifelong and ever-widening 


Proferty of 


„Prof. Н. W. Singer, “Etching, Engraving, and the Other Methods of 
Tinting Pictures,” 


interest—'' the expense will ruin me," wrote Гог] Chesterfield, 
of his project in Mayfair, “but the enjoyment will please 
In such a spirit should one engage in all hazardous 
If the realization of an idea calls for expenditure, 
here then is a stimulus 
to labour, monotonous 
tasks are made en- 
durable, the conclusion 
being borne steadily 
in mind. Is there a 
siteto bechosen? The 
merits of a county, or 
even of an urban 
square or thorough- 
fare, are  canvassed 
with a new import. 
If an architect is to be 
selected his perform 
ances mustbe critically 
weighed and examined. 
There is perhaps 
choice to be made 
between an old house 
and a new. All this 
promises many de- 
lightful ^ excursions, 
many а pleasurable 
quest, with often a 
profitable conclusion. 
An old house and 
pleasaunce make а 
universal appeal — 
“We cannot look for- 
ward," writes Lamb, 
"with the same 
idolatry with which 
we for ever revert. 
The mighty future is 
nothing, being every- 
thing! The past is 
everything, being 
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Е. C. Harper, Esq. 


CHARLES И MIRROR IN A GRINLING GIBBONS FRAME. nothing !.” Some: 


times, however, it will 


happen that the appeal of an old house is not merely sentimental 
and antiquarian—the place is “геаду to step into," in the 
agent's phrase ; its many virtues are readily apprehended, while 
a house projected only on paper is, to the layman at least, an 
excursion into the unknown, though it may be urged that a 
new beginning offers scope for the gratification of individual 
fancy. Whichever the choice, the old domestic buildings of 
England, with their gardens and outbuildings, their internal 


embellishment and furniture, deserve systematic and extended 
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attention from those who 
would be cognizant of the 
wealth of our artistic heritage, 
or who contemplate the ex- 
periment of building and 
furnishing. An old building 
* affords profitable lessons 
without the impertinence of 
advice.” Those who aim at 
the standard and canonical in 
everything will find in England 
stately mansions which are as 
perfect in their way as the 
achievements of Greek sculp- 
ture. 

Embowered in old trees 
in the midst of sweet old- 
fashioned gardens, one may 
encounter the most perfect 
blendings of art and nature— 
masterpieces of the old 
builders touched to a greater 
artistry by the perfecting hand 
of Time. Many a tree-girt 
highway is punctuated by 
great gates of the most ex- 
quisite | wrought - ironwork, 
borne by impressive piers 
topped with leaden vases or 
armorial figures of bleached 
and lichen -mottled stone, 
beyond which, placed with 
unerring genius, is a house of 
mellowed brickwork, creeper- 
clad, and roofed with rust-red 
tiles. The old crown glass 
sparkles in the windows, with 
their broad white margins and 
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AN EARLY STUART CHEST, WITH DRAWERS. 


CHEST OF DRAWERS. 


On a moulded and turned stand. 
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R. 4. Leckie, Esq. 


trim sashes or lead.latticed 
casements. The old builders 
knew how to focus attention 
upon the entrance doorway, 
rich with the carver's art, and 
extending a cordial invitation 
with the ample sweep of its 
broad white steps, margined 
with a delicate wrought-iron 
balustrade. The eye lights 
with pleasure upon a well- 
ordered group of outbuildings, 
upon the picturesque stable- 
block, with its white cupola, 
clock, and bell-cot, its cobbled 
court and snow-white pitcher- 
paving, its row of quaintly 
pollarded trees, now sprouting 
with tender green “like any 
chaste nymph in the Metamor- 
phoses." Beyond the house 
are fine cedars, dark and 
mysterious, noble firs, stately 
terraces, dreamy avenues of 
limes, peopled with statues; 
a garden-temple mirrored in a 
tiny lake; an exquisite foun- 
tain, spouting forth jets of 
crystal, which descend with a 
musical rill; a sundial, on a 
bronze - stained pedestal of 
snowy marble; with here and 
there quaint trees, clipped by 
the topiarius, and excellent 
plein air figures of nymph, 
faun, or dryad, of chaste Dian 
or majestic Juno, in stone, 
* brass," or lead. Small 


O* сай, walnut, and other woods inlaid "with bone, engraved. 


Mervyn E. Macarıney, Esq. 


wonder that men “take refuge 
in cities and hotels from such 
pernicious enchantments ! "— 
it is hard to tear oneself away 
from such a scene for an in- 
spection of the house and its 
contents. Within doors are 
well - proportioned chambers, 
sunny, spacious, and comfort- 
able; a large hall, paved with 
freestone, leading to an ample 
staircase, richly carved, and 
lustrous with deep-toned var- 
nish: over the marble fire- 
place Lely's facile brush pre- 
the loveliness of а 


serves 
Stuart ancestress, within а 
"bordure" of limewood 


wrought by the deft chisel of . 
Grinling Gibbons, who “gave | 


to wood theloose and airy light- 
nessof flowers”: everywhere are 
treasures amassed by successive 
generations of owners—cabi- 
nets of Oriental lacquer, on 
stands of carved and gilded 
wood; great. chests of oak, 
walnut, and ebony, with 
heavily moulded fronts, inlaid 
with ivory and pearl: tall 
mirrors of walnut and gesso; 
Silver sconces; pictures and 
furniture infinite. 

The vicissitudes of three 
hundred years have done much 
to denude the fine houses of 
England of their treasures, 
but we can still marvel at the 
countless and incomparable 
riches which remain. No cost 
nor care was spared to render 
these old-time houses beau- 
tiful; the seventeenth-century 
builder planned impressively 
and furnished lavishly—‘ his 
immeliate successors might 
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Charles II Period. 
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ARMCHAIR. 


With turned frame and carved scroll arms, the back and seat covered: with 
Temp. James 11. 
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have had just cause to be 
sorely tried by his careless 
aptitude for squandering and 
mortgaging his family pro- 
perty. After two hundred 
years his later descendants can 
condone his extravagance in 
gratitude to him for the refined 
and artistic taste which in- 
spired him to em loy a Wren, 
a Lely, and a Grinling Gib- 
bons in beautifying his house 
for posterity." * 

From among the artistic 
treasures which have been pre- 
served it is possible, although 
there are ominous gaps, 10 
review а remarkable pageant 
of England's rich inheritance. 
Much of this splendid material 
is now alienated from the 
setting for which it was de- 
signed, and the loss, from this 
circumstance, is incalculable. 
In rare cases а wise conser- 
vatism has prevailed among 
successive generations of 
owners, resulting in. the for- 
tunate preservation of a fabric 
and its contents in compara- 
tive integrity, and here the 
procession of the styles is of 
extraordinary interest. 

Scattered throughout Eng- 
land are veritable gems of 
architecture, countless works 
of art, rich stores of superb 
furniture, exquisite pictures, 
miracles of carving in wood 
and stone, “great small 
things” —the gay wares of 
Chelsea and Bow, sparkling 
cut glass—waiting the dis- 
criminating eye to yield up 

* “The House of Lyme,” Lady 
Newton. 
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WALNUT OBLONG STOOL. 


With octangular-turned legs and carved pierced scroll stretchevs. 
Temp. William & Mary. 


Е. C. Harper, EVO: 


Property of R. A. Leckie, Esq. 
EMBROIDERED SILK PICTURE. 


In a carved gilt and moulded pearwood frame. Stuart Period. 


the beauty imprisonel by creative genius. The present still 
offers opportunities innumerable, which we should be quick to 
seize; for every year, every moment, takes its toll from the 
storehouse of our national art. Whole cargoes cross. the seas 
to endow newer civilizations with our rich inheritance, every 
day the guardians of our artistic patrimony betray some trust, 
changing gold into tinsel at the bidding of a rampant 
materialism. Just three centuries ago Charles Stuart, Prince 
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William Dobson, 1610-1646. 
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Property of 5 Miss Le Rossignol. 
EMBROIDERED BEAD PICTURE. 


In a carved gilt-wood frame. Stuart Period. 


of Wales, commenced his activities as a collector and in- 
augurated the first era of real taste in England, sparing, upon 
his accession to the throne, neither favour nor money to enrich 
his kingdom with the works of the greatest artists. His 
intended palace at Whitehall would have been “the most truly 
magnificent and beautiful fabric of any of the kind in Europe," 
and his unrivalled collection of furniture, hangings, pictures, 
plate, and other objects of use and beauty, filled the palaces of 
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Sir G. Kneller, pinx. 


King Charles II, 1630-1685. 
Reigned 1660-1685. 


MEZZOTINT PORTRAIT ENGRAVINGS. 


In ebonized pearwood frames, with carved, gilt, and sanded liners. 
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Whitehall, St. James's, and Hampton Court, and various 
minor residences of which the chief were Greenwich, Nonesuch, 
Oatlands, and Wimbleton. : 

This unrivalled collection, gathered together within a 
period of twenty years, was wantonly dispersed by Cromwell, 
the greater portion being purchased by foreigners, ultimately 
to enrich the Louvre, the Museo del Prado of Madrid, the 
Vienna Gallery, and. those of St. Petersburg and the Hague. 
This act of fatal improvi- 
dence accounts in a large 
measure for the practical 
disappearance of all royal 
furniture before this 
date. 

The love of Charles I 
for the arts was shared by 
many of his Court. 
Thomas Howard, Earl of 


Arundel, described by 
Evelyn as “the great 
Mecenas of ай politer 


arts, and the boundless 
amasser of antiquities," 
and, according to Walpole, 
the father of virtu in 
England, was a great col- 
lector, and caused not only 
the marbles which bear his 
name at Oxford, but pic. 
tures and many other 
works of art, to be brought 
to this country, travelling 
throughout Italy and 
France in the quest for 
artistic treasures and em- 
ploying art agents in 
various centres — Sir 
Dudley Carleton, ambas- 
Sador to the Venetian 
State, to whose enthu- 
siastic efforts and successful 
negotiation we owe the 
great importation of fine 
examples from Venice and 
the Venetian territory, 
and Inigo Jones, whose 
work as an architect 
changed the whole fashion 
of English architecture. 
Another great collector of 
this period was the royal 
favourite, George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, who 
Purchased in 1627, for the : = 
adornment of York House ХА 
in the Strand, the collec- 

ion formed by Rubens in 

Antwerp, through the 

nediation of Sir Balthasar Gerbier, an architect who engaged 
й many similar enterprises. It is claimed that the romantic 
ourney to Madrid undertaken by Prince Charles in the 
ompany of Buckingham, with the object of bringing back as 
15 bride Philip IV’s sister, the Infanta Maria, served to give a 
ill further development to his discriminating enthusiasm for 
lé art of painting, 


QUEEN ANNE DWARF BUREAU-CABINET. 


Of oak, veneered with walnut. 


In the eighteenth century aristocratic amateurs succeeded 
in bringing together capital collections, the fruit of the Grand 
Tour, with which they adorned the splendid Georgian mansions 
then arising. Architects were constantly employed ав inter- 
mediaries in these transactions, purchasing and advising 
before being charged with the design of a'suitable environ- 
ment for pictures, statuary, furniture, hangings, and garden 
ornaments—admirable specimens of the art of Italy, France, 
and the Netherlands. 

Nor were enthusiastic 
collectors content with 
the acquisition of the finest 
works of antiquity, which 
they studied in situ, and 
the best productions of 
the contemporary art of 
nations more richly en- 
dowed with the artistic 
faculty; from time to time 
the services of the most 
talented foreign artists 
were requisitioned. Ar- 
tists or artificers were 
invited to this country 
and assured of liberal 
patronage. Charles I, 
faling to induce the 
famous Rubens to practise 
his art in England, be- 
stowed liberal commissions 
and a knighthood on the 
great Fleming : he induced 
Rubens's pupil and com- 
patriot, Van Dyck, to 
settle here, and attracted 
to his Court many gifted 
artists, including | the 
painters, Lely, Honthorst, 
and Poelemberg ; the 
decorators, Gentileschi and 
Cleyn; the enameller, 
Petitot; the sculptors, 
Fanelli-and Le бовиг; Ше 
plate-workers, Van Vianen 
and Rogiers, and many 
others whose works added 
lustre to his reign. If a 
foreign artist was not to 
be persuaded to settle here 
he was given employment 
in his own country by this 
Prince of Collectors; nor 
were the claims of native 
talent neglected — William 
Dobson, the portrait 
painter, the great architect 
Inigo Jones, who tasted 
early of the misfortunes of 
his master, and a host of lesser artists—medallists, seal-cutters, 
engravers—were busily responsive to the king's fostering 
passion for the arts. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the unhappy turn 
of political events paralysed every artistic industry—the fine 
houses were deserted or occupied by soldiery ; exquisite works of 
art, fine furniture and upholstery, were wantonly destroyed. 


Mrs. Hawarth, 
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Properly of Percy B. Meyer, Esq. 


| DECORATIVE PAINTING OF BIRDS, ETC. 


Temp. Queen Anne. 


Not only royal and aristocratic patrons, but the great the purpose of perfecting themselves in their several avo- 


creative and executive artists were indefatigable collectors— cations. ^ 
Van Dyck, Lely, Kneller, Grinling Gibbons, all amassed Collections of Oriental porcelain roused the arcanists and 
adornment of their houses, and with ceramists to emulation ; products of the glass-houses of 


works of art for the 


[ CARVED WOOD EAGLE SIDE-TABLE. 


On. scroll eet, with a marble top. Temp. George I. 


Murano exalted the craft of native manufacturers ; the 


importation of rough prints by Prince Rupert inaugurated 


material and decoration of glassware. 

In every branch of art and in every civilized country the 
collector has helped materially — art-loving princes have 
awakened enthusiastic admiration in their Subjects, have 
furnished inspiration for their countrymen, nourished the 
ideals of craftsmanship, supplied a stimulus to labour by their 
inspiring personality and 
enthusiastic direction, in- 
itiated new industries by 
furnishing patterns | for 
emulation and by the dis- 
pensation of judicious and 
discriminating patronage. 
In like manner the col- 
lector can awaken a sense 
of the beautiful far more 
easily than the educa- 
tionist, can more readily 
preserve the spirit of honest 
and inspired craftsman- 
Ship, can treasure for the 
benefit of future genera- 
tions "something that has 
stood the test of time— 
something good, true, and 
beautiful " from the splen- ` 
did achievement of the 
past. 

It is a matter of con- 

siderable regret that so 
little is known of the 
pioneers of our artistic 
industries—of the decora- 
tors, cabinet-makers, and 
upholsterers who fashioned 
ind fabricated the splendid 
urnishings of Hardwick 
ind Knole, of Penshurst, 
Tam House, and Hampton 
-ourt Palace, The names 
nd meagre particulars 
elating to several post- 
testoration cabinet- 
lakers have recently been 
*scued from oblivion 
wing to the researches of 
Г. Е. Alfred Jones, whose ; 
vestigations into the БН 0 
ibject of Old English е 
ate have proved of in- 
Ше value. In the case of 
Idsmith’s or silversmith’s 
Tk we are on firm ground in the matter of dates, and pieces 
N generally be assigned to a definite country of origin and 
èn to a particular workshop; an important building can 
ually, though not by any means invariably, be identified with 
? name of ап architect; and frequently it is possible to find 
ord of the workers in wood and stone, the joiners and 
Sons and carvers by whose profitable and enriching toil it 
8 edified and beautified. But in the case of furniture written 

Ounts are all too scanty. Many a brave reputation is merged 


CARTEL TIMEPIECE. 


In a case of carved wood, pierced and gil. English Rococo Period, c. 1750. 


47 
n the greát central names of the craft, and few particulars 


i 
have transpired relating to cabinet-makers whose names are 
household words. We know next to nothing of Sympson who 


little of Gerrit 


the name of Gumley flits through the Pages of various con- 
temporaries-—in “The Lover" Steele praises his “Glass 
Gallery ” over the New Exchange in the Strand. There were 
two Gumleys, Peter and John, one of whom delivered two 
large looking - glasses to 
Chatsworth in 1703 at a 
cost of £200, just one 
year later than the set of 
chairs, sofas, and stools 
which we learn were made 
for the same house by 
Robinson. Accounts re- 
lating to the furnishing of 
Beverley-on-the- Hill in 
1711 reveal the names of 
Thomas  Howcraft and 
Richard Robinson, who 
Supplied . mirrors with 
“ scolloped edges and cut 
Scroops ” designed to sur. 
mount the characteristic 
mantelpieces of the period. 

The clockmakers Knibb, 
East, Tompion, Quare, and 
Ellicott are easily identified 
with the wares to which 
their names are attached, 
and this fortunate practice 
ofsigning their productions 
has preserved the names 
of the clavecin makers— 
the celebrated family of 
Ruckers, the virginal- 
makers James and Thomas 
White, the regal - maker 
John Loosemore, and the 
spinet - makers Edward 
Blunt, Thomas and John 
Hitchcock, Charles Har- 
vard,Stephen Keene, Joseph 
Mahoon, and a score more 
renowned for their delicate 
instruments enshrined in 
cases of exquisite form. 

Future generations will 
owe much to collectors who 
have preserved the fragile 
wares of the potter, the 
early seventeenth-century 
peasant earthenware of 
Toft; rude tygs, posset-pots, candlesticks, and dishes—richly 
decorated with “slip” and “combing”; the fine stoneware 
of Dwight—man of letters, artist, potter, and Sculptor; the 
“Delft” of Lambeth, Bristol, and Liverpool; and finely 
levigated redware of the mysterious brothers Elers, which were 
the forerunners of attempts to vie with the white translucent 
porcelain of the Orient, triumphantly resulting in the exquisite 
brilliantly-coloured soft-paste china of Chelsea and Bow. 

(To be continued.) 
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ENTRANCE ЕКОКТ. 


ESSEX : 
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RAINHAM HALL 


AINHAM HALL, now a residence of Colonel H. H. 
R Mulliner, was built by one John Harle, who, born in 
I688, was at one time a sailor, but, having married, 
at the age of thirty, а wealthy widow of Stepney, went into 
business as a barge-owner and wharfinger. Among the mer- 
chandise he carried were building materials. 
the lavishness with which he employed them in building his 
dwelling, which bears in several places the date 1729, with his 
initials and those of his wife. He died in 1742, leaving a son 
by his second wife, through whose hands it passed to members 
of her family, from whom it was bought in 1895 by the Rev. 
Nicholas Brady, Colonel Mulliner buying it from Mr. Brady's 
nephew. 

Colonel Mulliner not only saved the house from the decay 
into which it was falling, but investigated its history, supplying 
the following interesting particulars: “The period [in which 
the house was built] saw the dawn of England's füture 
prosperity, the commencement of modern trading, and the 


absorbing subject of national interest, but especially so at the 
end of its first quarter, when the design of Rainham Hall 
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CROUNE FLOOR PLAN. 
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PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 


by a number oflong, narrow windows, the frames of which came 
nearly level with the outside of the brickwork ; ornamentation 
was principally confined to à bold cornice and an important 
doorway, sometimes finely carved, both, like the window- 
frames, being painted white. In larger houses the three centre 
windows, at all events on the principal frontage, were usually 
surmounted by a pediment. Nearly every room was panelled, 
at first with oak, but afterwards more frequently with fir, and 
each fireplace was fitted with a flat or bolection-shaped marble 
surround, and the interior tiled and furnished with a movable 
grate. Wherever the site and means allowed, ornamental 
wrought-iron gates and railings either enclosed a courtyard or 
screened the house from the road. 


ELEVATION FACING DRIVE. 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


“In the Palladian houses stone replaced brick, and, being 
copied from buildings designed for the Italian climate, the 
windows were smaller and consequently the wall-spaces were 
larger. Massive detached columns supported a projecting 
stone pediment—a feature hitherto only considered necessary 
in England for churches and public buildings, but which now 
became frequent for private residences. Comfort and con- 
venience were secondary matters so long as Italian precedent 
was followed. In the interiors panelling disappeared in favour 
of plaster, but perhaps the vast size of many country houses 
then built is the most remarkable feature.” 

Mr. Avray Tipping conjectures that “ The Great House” at 


Leyton may have been imitated in some of its features in 
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his account, justifies the 
"It would have been 


ееп to build an imita- 
tion of a Roman villa. The distinction between imitating 
8 Classic principles is important, as 
probably there is no detail in the design of Rainham Hall 
contrary to the rules laid down by Palladio. 
lesign of Rainham Hall varies from the usual 
жесейіпе reigns, several modifications being made as more in 
ıccord with Italian precedents. For example, the nearly square 
lan, and the complete regularity on all four.elevations (always 
xcepting one detail which will be referred to later), fulfils the 
Лаѕѕіс theory that a house should stand by itself a monument 
> the builder, imparting dignity and importance. Again, it 
ad been customary for the tiled roofs to be exposed down to 
пе cornice, producing what Horace Walpole contemptuously 
fers to as a ‘cottage roof.” At Rainham there is a parapet 
| round—a feature hitherto more usual on public buildings and 
von street frontages. The one instance where symmetry has 
X been observed is on the back or east elevation, where the 
indow which lights the staircase is not central." (See Plate V.) 

Harle not only commanded good material, but had it put 
gether with good workmanship and fine finish. ** Every 
om," Colonel Mulliner writes, with the justifiable pride that 
: all feel in honest craftsmanship, “nay, even the ample 


However, the 


THE FRONT PORCH. 
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DOORWAY FROM HALL ТО DINING-ROOM. 


closets and cupboards on each side of the chimney-breasts are 
panelled. The surrounds to all the fireplaces and the black 
and white paving in the hall are of marble. 

“The front porch” (here illustrated) “with its beautifully 
carved Corinthian columns and circular pediment, is believed 
to be one of the finest existing examples; the porch on the 
garden side, which cleverly screens both the back stairs and the 
entrance under the main stairs and contains two seats, is also 
of considerable interest." 

Colonel Mulliner is inclined to doubt the tradition that 
Harle built the house as a residence. To judge from the 
planning, it seems more probable, he thinks, that the back 
room was intended for stores, the front room as an office, the 
upper part as a residence for the overseer or manager of his 
business. But, in a day when it was customary for the 
merchant to live over his shop, is not the manager or overseer 
rather an unnecessary assumption ? May it not be that Harle 
was his own manager? At any rate, Rainham Hall, thanks to 
Colonel's Mulliner's scholarly restorations and embellishments, 
is now ranked among the architectural gems in which our 
country is passing rich. 


Publications. 


Moslem Architecture. 


Gradually the materials are accumulating for a general 
history of architecture that shall have some pretensions to 
completeness. There are heaped masses of crude materials 
waiting to be shaped into history, but (James Fergusson being 
long dead) a man strong enough for the work were hard to 
find. Monographs on different phases of the subject appearing 
from time to time bear inferentially the suggestion that any 
future general history of architecture should be the work of 
several hands under an editor strong enough to keep well in 
hand a team of spirited specialists. Не would have much ado 
to keep them within moderate limitations of space. Signor 
Rivoira's book, as translated by Mr. G. McN. Rushforth, runs 
to about 400 quarto pages, and yet the author is careful to 
disclaim any pretension to having treated the subject exhaus- 
tively! Such an attempt, he declares, would be “а colossal 
undertaking." 

Your *colossal undertaking" is apt to be as tedious as 
laborious, and certainly Signor Rivoira's book is interesting 
on every page—a rare merit in a book that is consciously 
written “from the standpoints of the archzologist, the architect, 
and the historian." 

Much of the interest as well as of the value of the book is 
derived from this versatility of its author, who is not content 
merely to examine and describe, but exercises freely his ripe 
scholarship and native acumen in analysis and discussion. 
His object is to inquire into the origins and the development of 
the elements which were destined to form one branch of the 
Moslem style of architecture, and he holds that this is a main 
branch of architectural study, “because religious architecture 
has always’ been the principal representative of the great 
building art: save only in the days of the Roman Empire, 
when architectural science found its highest expression in the 
Baths and Tombs." In an appendix the author gives the 
results of a “short but searching examination ” of some of the 
most important ecclesiastical buildings of Armenia, which, 
as he says, are little known, but full of interest. | 

What is the origin of the mosque? It is an old idea, still 
widely prevalent, that the mosque of Mohammed at Medina 
was erected by the prophet for his personal and private use, 
but that it gradually assumed a public character, and became 
sacred after Mohammed's death. Others suppose it to have 
originated in the tribal “ maglis" or council tent of the Arabs. 
* However this may be,” our author says, “the fact remains 
that the plan of the principal mosques of the first centuries 
of the Christian era, consisting of a central quadrangular court 
surrounded by colonnades, that on the south being deeper 
than the others and set apart as the place of prayer, has a real 
connexion with the plan of the mosque at Medina." This view 
is corroborated by examples. Quoting Caetani (5 Chrono- 
graphia Islamica”), he recalls the tradition that when the 
prophet entered Medina (in the year 622), he resolved to build 
his own house wherever the camel on which he was riding 
should stop of its own accord, and having thus selected his 
site, he purchased the plot of ground and began building. He 
had it finished by 623. It was rebuilt in 638 by the Caliph 
Omar, and afterwards there were repeated restorations and 
enlargements. The mosque seen by Burton in 18 
probably the one that was rebuilt late i 2 М2 

ate in the fifteenth century 


to take the place of a building that had been struck by li 
ning and destroyed by fire. uck by light- 


Concerning the still more famous mosque of Mecca, which 
consists of the Kaaba standing in the centre of a quadrangle 
enclosed by the cloisters, our author quotes the interesting 
description of it given by Ibn Jubair, who went there as a 
pilgrim in 1183. Its walls were lined half-way up inside with 
parti-coloured marbles, the upper half being covered with 
plates of silver-gilt. Pillars of some Indian wood supported 
the ceiling, which was covered with coloured silk stuff. The 
exterior was draped with silk mixed with cotton-warp, showing 
at the top a band of red silk bearing inscriptions. On the veils 
were worked arches, legends, and invocations. ‘‘ Light came 
through five windows of stained glass, and there were two 
entrances.” One was reached by a wide flight of steps, leading 
to silver-gilt doors of marvellous workmanship; the other, 
which was at the north angle, led to the terrace roof and toa 
room called the “Station of Abraham," where was to be seen 
a stone bearing an impression of the feet of the patriarch. 
There were nineteen entrances to the Haram or sacred precinct, 
and of the seven minarets four stood at the corners of the 
quadrangle. Out of regard for its sanctity, the plan of the 
Al Haram mosque at Mecca was never repeated. 

Many other mosques—at Cairo, Kairawan, Damascus, and 
elsewhere—are described and illustrated, interesting deductions 
frequently emerging—such as this, for example: ‘‘It is not 
till we reach the ninth century and the minaret of the great 
mosque of Samarra (847-861), or that of the mosque at 
Abudolaf (which, from its analogies with the former, may also 
be ascribed to the ninth century), that we meet with architectural 
decoration in the form of niches at the summit or at the base. 
Not till the caliphate of Abd al-Rahman III (912-961) do we 
meet with any free use of architectural and artistic ornament." 
Four sides of the congregational mosque of Cordova were 
ornamented with two tiers of arches springing from marble 
columns of great beauty, and the front was further embellished 
with the products of the various arts of gilding, lettering, and 
painting. “This elaborate decorative treatment of minarets," 
our author adds, “ must have created a tradition in the Spanish 
provinces if it lasted till the gradual decay of the Moslem 
dominion." Many other origins and developments are traced 
throughout the book, which realizes and meets whenever 
possible the natural human craving to get at the root of 
things—with the object, conscious or not, of arriving а! 
a better understanding of branch and leaf and (perchance) 
fruit. 

Another illustration in the book shows the mosque of 
Ahmed I, which was built between 1608 and 1614, by which 
time the design and construction of dome, arch, and pillar, and 
the decorative treatment of surfaces, had been developed to the 
highest degree. Like so many of the mosques that were 
modelled on St. Sophia, the mosque of Ahmed I has for its 
principal feature a magnificent dome. | . 

Commendatore Rivoira's monograph is monumental alike in 
its subject and in its treatment, and no architectural library can 
dispense with it without incurring just reproach. The book, 
admirably translated, finely illustrated, and embodying the 
results of ripe scholarship and earnest research, is the most 
considerable addition that has been made for many a long day 
to the real literature of architecture. 


“Moslem Architecture: Its Origins and Development.” By G. T. Rivoira. 
Translated from the Italian by С. McN. Rushforth. London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. Price 425. net. 
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For small Heating ‚Installations, the Ideal Premier Boilers offer a very compact and efficient 
series of heaters, ranging in capacity from 180 to 715 square feet of Direct Water Radiation. 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 
Practically all the heating surface of Ideal Premier Boilers is direct fire surface, whose efficiency 18 a 1 i 
tical] 1 1 с > appreciably increased by the bell-shaped fi 
firepot with its Corrugated walls. Most of the heating surface is vertical or overhanging, so that no lodgment is afforded for the останка Гог and shee 


Besides ordinary heating installations, both the Water and Steam Boilers are speciall suitable for "Indirect" Hot W; te ly i i ildi 
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Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 4220. Telegrams: “ RADIATORS HULL ” Telephone : MAYFAIR 2153. Telegrams: " LIABLENESS LONDON." 
Agents in Great. Britain carrying stocks of “ Ideal" Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers : 
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(Protected under Royal Letters Patent.) 


These consist of the Following designs :— 


ELECTRO-VAPOUR | 
RADIATORS. | 
ELECTRO-VAPOUR 1 


TOWEL RAILS. 
LINEN CUPBOARD COILS. 


RADIATORS WITH — 
HOT-PLATE 
ATTACHMENTS. 


Е 


Booklet E.V.4c, containing full particulars of the 
above apparatus, together with list of users and some 
unsolicited testimonials, will be sent on receipt of inquiry. 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 


ANOTHER OF THE SEVERAL NEW BLOCKS FOR FACTORY AT NORWICH, 


Designed by Messrs. Hat WiLLIAMS & Company, Architects and Engineers, London. 
General Contractors: Messrs. WALTER Scott & MIDDLETON, Ltd, 28 Victoria St, S.W. 1. 


FACTORY BUILDING and RECONSTRUCTION WORK 


FROM STOCK MATERIALS. 


The whole of the Structural Steelwork for the Vanheems Building (see illustrations, pages 33-36) 
was supplied and fixed Бу us. 
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Telephone: BATTERSEA 1094-5-6. 


Telephone: CARDIFF 2557. 
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Farm Buildings. 

What consequences are to follow the cutting-up of great 
estates all over the kingdom 18 matter for surmise, but it 
is pretty safe to conjecture that it will lead to the construction 
of many more farm-houses, even supposing that not more 
than half the great estates which are subdivided are used as 
farm-lands. Those that are so used will require the multi- 
plication of their farm buildings in proportion as the owners 
are increased ; unless some workable system of co-operation is 
evolved, whereby resources are pooled and the system is 
adopted of making one large central building do the work 
Xf several small ones. But the British farmer, with his ultra- 
John-Bullish independence, to say nothing of his case-hardened 
onservatism, is about the last man in the world to sink his 
ndividuality in joint-ownership of buildings, whatever he may 
lo with regard to expensive agricultural implements—steam 
sloughs, machine harvesters, and the like contraptions. А 
ıaunting fear that refuses to be exorcised is that the new type 
f farmer that the subdivided estates will create will be not only 
оо proud to combine with his fellows, but too poor to put 
p decent buildings while prices remain at their present pitch, 
nd that consequently we may get a lowered standard of con- 
‘ruction, with the deterioration of design that must inevitably 


ccompany it. 


Whether the agricultural building of the immediate future : 


з good or bad, there is at all events to be plenty of it. 
esides the partitioning of estates, which will necessitate many 
м buildings, account must be taken of the conditions 
entioned by Sir Thomas Middleton in his brief introduction 
this book: “ At no time in our agricultural history," he says, 
has the art of the builder been more urgently required on the 
‘ms of the country than now, at the end of the Great 
ar. Since IgI4 there has been an extension of nearly 
o million acres in the area under arable cultivation in the 
uted Kingdom, and with this extension the need for farm 
ildings has greatly increased.” Then again, “during the 
г, building, and even ordinary repairs, have for the most part 
п impossible; thus the arrears of work to be overtaken аге 
y great." 
During the fury of building that is presently to ensue, it will 
necessary to observe strict economy ; and to show how this 
ect may be attained is the main object of this book. It was 
Фу necessary for the author to explain that “the term 
onomic' is not to be understood as referring to cheapness 
ely. Economy of design embraces (1) suitability of each 
icture for its purpose, (2) convenient arrangement for 
nomic working, and (3) economy of initial cost and future 
ntenance.” All this the architect understands as the A B C 
tis profession. It is the subsequent application to practice 
his class of structure about which, in some few special 
ances, he may find this little volume helpful. 
(n his chapter on “ Economic Principles," the author 
ades light, ventilation, and drainage; and these items 
»ubtedly come under this head quite legitimately, when 
2 effects, either immediate or remote, are duly considered. 
7 since the days of old Thomas Tusser, writers on agricul- 
| subjects have been peculiarly philosophical; while 
ur Young and the redoubtable Cobbett are outstanding 
iples of the downright commonsense directness of utterance 
is an unfailing characteristic of the writer on rural topics, 
her they refer to corn or construction, beeves or byres. 
је matter of style, this book is terse enough; and if the 
tect unaccustomed to agricultural work finds that 
ionally a recommendation falls short of the standard to 
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which the general practitioner is accustomed—for example, the 
prescription of a damp-proof course of slate in cement, or of 
hot tar and pitch, in preference to the specially constructed 
courses that are now so plentiful and so effective—he must 
make due allowance for the innate conservatism of the rural 
builder. This citation, however, does not fairly exemplify the 
quality of a book that abounds in sound practical information 
of a kind that is just now most urgently required. 

“Economic Farm Buildings: Systematic Planning, Improvement, 
Construction” By Charles P. Lawrence, F.S.I. With an Introductory 


Note by Sir Thomas Middleton. With 89 illustrations. London: The 
Library Press Limited, 26 Portugal Street, W.C. Price tos, ба. net. 


The Empire Municipal Directory. 

Much—or, indeed, most—of the information with which this 
directory is so closely packed is of the utmost utility to architects 
as well as to traders. Local authorities of all denominations— 
county, borough, county-borough, municipal, urban, rural, and 
port sanitary—are set out alphabetically, with brief particulars 
of all that one would wish to know about them as a preliminary 
to closer acquaintance. This information is given with respect 
not only to the United Kingdom, the overseas dominions are 
included, this comprehensiveness greatly enhancing the value 
of the work to export traders, who may learn from it to whom 
to address their communications. But the book is much more 
than a directory. It includes a long series of special articles 
on almost every phase of municipal government; and, in 
addition to a mass of miscellaneous information falling within 
this scope, there is appended a very business-like diary showing 
three days to the page. “The Empire Municipal Directory ” 
is unquestionably one of the most useful works of its class. 

“The Empire Municipal Directory and Year Book,” 1920-1921. 
Thirty-eighth annual issue, price 7s. 6d. net. London: The Sanitary 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 8 Breams Buildings, Е.С. 


The Art and Craft of Stained Glass. 


To-day it is more than ever necessary to reaffirm what art 
is, and to restate what it does, to explain its place in 
civilization, and its reciprocal relationship to the mind and 
soul of man. Its influence is so commonly ignored, because 
its effects are impalpable and incalculable. The author of 
this booklet on stained glass quotes Schiller's wise. saying, 
“Take care of the beautiful; the useful will take care of itself." 
It is a truth that just now is very commonly inverted. Hence 
the complete relevancy of the author's introductory paragraph : 
“Art is not a plaything; it is not even a luxury, but should 
have a serious and distinct influence upon our lives. This 
certainly is so, perhaps unconsciously more than we realize, in 
bome decorations and appointments and in dress." 

These useful generalizations, and a few others, the author 
has either culled from the sages or has thought out for himself, 
But philosophical views of his subject are not, quantitatively 
the major part of his booklet. He gives an interesting 
though brief description, free from technical jargon, of 
the practical processes involved in stained-glass - window 
making, from its inception to its fixture. He explains, by the 
way—what it is very useful to know—that “it is quite a 
misunderstanding to suppose that a stained-glass window for 
home decoration is a permanent fixture, which cannot be taken 
away from the house. It is simply fixed against the plate glass 
already in. Being self-contained, like a picture, it can be fixed 
or removed easily.” From this it will be seen that the booklet 
does not deal exclusively with the church uses of stained glass, 
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He holds that what Ruskin said of Gothic ornament—that 1t 
was not an art for churches alone, but for the people, their 
houses and homes—is equally true of stained glass; for “why 
should we reserve Our art-craft for religious edifices alone, when 
for home decoration it offers an equal power of charm and 
instructive delight?” Few private houses of any importance 
are without specimens of this ancient and noble art, which in 
the literal as well as the figurative sense is the most potent 
means of lending tone and colour to an interior. 

“On the Ancient and Beautiful Art and Craft of Stained Glass." 
By B. Dean Walmsley, Artist and Craftsman in Stained Glass. 
Wood Street, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


Publications Received. 

«The Panelled Rooms. Victoria and Albert Museum. V. The Hatton 
Garden Room." Price 1s. 64. Published under the authority of His 
Majesty's Stationery Office. 

“Design in Landscape Gardening.” By R. R. Root, B.S.A., and 
C. Е. Kelley, A.B. Price 155. net. В. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, 
London. . 

« Little Illustrated Books on Old French Furniture. Ш. French Furniture 
under Louis XV." By Roger de Félice, translated by Florence Simmonds. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. Wm. Heinemann, 20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


. Any of these publications may be inspected in the Reading Room, Technical 
Journals, Ltd., 27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster. 


« Old Crosses and Lychgates." 


In the illustrated review of this book appearing at page 24 
of our July issue, the price was incorrectly stated. It is 
18s. net. 


CATALOGUES &? TRADE NOTICES. 
The Hy.Rib Handbook. 


This handbook is distinguished from most other trade 
publications by its handiness, compactness, and logical arrange- 
ment. Its size and form make it very convenient to handle, 
its illustrations are, in most instances, photographic reproduc- 
tions of the highest class, printed on excellent paper, and 
the information conveyed is precisely what an architect wants 
to know, and, clear of all mere verbiage, is placed exactly 
where he would expect to find it, even if the indexes did not 
tell him. 

First he is told, in the fewest possible words, what Hy-Rib 
is- “a steel sheathing stiffened by rigid high ribs. The 
ribs and the lath are manufactured from a single sheet of steel, 


making it a complete unit of lath and studs"; then, how it 


saves centering and studding; next, its field of application, 
which seems unlimited, and includes construction work of all 
kinds— walls, floors, roofs, partitions, ceilings, and firring, 
while it is curved for the construction of arched floors, culverts, 
conduits, silos; tanks, reservoirs, and tunnels; and then, in 
orderly succession, come the statements of fact on which are 
based its claims for economy and permanence. Following this 
very succinct introduction, there is a very businesslike de- 
scription of the general methods of application of Hy-Rib 
to various uses. About a hundred and fifty illustrations show 
almost as many varieties of structural or other uses to which 
Hy-Rib has been applied, and the method of applying it is 
illustrated by means of detailed diagrams. We note that the 
material has been very extensively employed in housing 
This is а catalogue that will be carefully kept for efe ehe: 


“ Hy-Rib, Combined Centering and Reinforcement: Its Nature and 
Application,” etc. Seventh Edition, 1920. The Trussed Concrete 
Steel Со. Lid., 22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 


Smoke Abatement. 


The Committee on Smoke Abatement appointed by the 
Ministry of Health has just issued an interim report dealing 
with the evil of burning raw coal in open fireplaces. Interest- 
ing photographs illustrate the report, showing examples of 


decay and sooty incrustation of portions of public buildings in | 


London. The Committee are satisfied that means are avail- 
able for cooking, heating water and rooms, which produce 
little or no smoke. А new coke-fired hot-water supply boiler 
tested by the Committee is described as suitable for use in a 
living-room. This is a combination of a domestic boiler and 
open fire, having the appearance of an ordinary open grate. 
The grate burns ordinary coke, producing practically no smoke. 
The Committee, recognizing the wide prejudice in favour of 
open fires, limit their recommendations to the extent that none 
of the houses built with the assistance of the Government 
subsidy should contain more than one, or, at the most, two, 
coal grates, and these should be of a type adapted to burn coke 
as well as coal. 


New Mazda Gas-filled Lamps. 


Messrs. The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Mazda 
House, 77 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 4, announce 
further developments in gas-filled lamps. Mazda gas-filled 
lamps (for 100 and 200 volt circuits) were at first only manu- 
factured in comparatively large sizes— 500 watts and upwards. 
These lamps were, obviously, owing to their large capacity 
and considerable dimensions, not available for householders, 


small shopkeepers, etc. With the subsequent development of. 


the roo-watt 200-volt lamp and the 60-watt 1oo-volt lamp a 
great impetus was given to the * gas-filled” principle. These 
new lamps could be used in shops of any size and kind, and in 
the larger rooms of private houses. There still remained, 
however, many conditions in which gas-filled lamps could not 
be suitably employed. The production (which the firm have 
recently announced) of а 40-watt 100-130-volt and a 60-watt 
200-260-volt lamp should have much influence on the artificial 
lighting of private houses, since these sizes are suitable for 
domestic use. Apart from cellars, passages, and other places 
where a dim or strictly local illumination is required, there 
seems now to be no single domestic, public, commercial, or 
industrial condition to which the Mazda gas-filled lamp cannot 
be applied. Both lamps have ring filaments, and can be 
operated in any position. They are normally fitted with 
standard bayonet caps. The approximate overall dimensions of 
the 40-watt roo-volt lamp are: diameter 22 in., length 4% in.; 
and of the 60-watt 200-volt lamp, diameter 23 in., length 5% in. 


Reinforced Concrete Specification. 


Of special value at the present moment, when reinforced 
concrete is being used more extensively than ever before, and in 
a greater variety of applications, is the “ Standard Specifica- 
tion for Reinforced Concrete Work,” which has just been 
issued, price 1s. 7d. post free, by the Concrete Institute, 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, Westminster, 
S.W.r. It is no doubt fully authoritative and deserving of 
the utmost confidence, but this claim should have been made 
and substantiated in a preface showing in what circumstances 
the specification was produced. Such an introduction would 
not only have set the seal on the authentic character of the 
document, but would have been of some slight value as a con” 
tribution to the annals of reinforced concrete. For 2 second 
edition; which is certain to be demanded very 5001, this 
omission should most certainly be repaired. 
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The Charm of the Country Town. 
-IV:—Monumental Architecture at Plymouth. 
| Ву A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A. 


УНЕ ancient seaport of Plymouth, a triple sisterhood of 
[ towns, has during the centuries grown along the water's 

edge and on the heights to form a gigantic bow of 
ht miles. No situation could be better devised for a naval 
tre, none. better chosen by the Admiralty Lords of Dutch 
illiam's day for mothering the king's ships. Plymouth with 


wind-driven rain and sleet sweeps her alleyways and crevices 
and then it is that the damp sea-fog renders the aspect grey 
and cheerless, save for the veining of her marble pavements 
washed clean. Mother Plymouth is a guardian of the sea; to 
her it is life, and from such associations her whimsicalities 
have emerged. She is Elizabethan and adventurous despite 


ROYAL VICTUALLING YARD, STONEHOUSE : MAIN ENTRANCE 
| FROM DURNFORD STREET. 


torical associations is the product of centuries; it is 
to the sea, upon which it relies for sustenance and 
ion much as a capital city depends upon its river. Хо 
> plan attended the birth. of this Western port; it has 
to meet the needs of the Navy. From the Hoe at 
Һе flash of the Eddystone light can be caught ; away to 
t the Cornish hills melt into a golden haze; and to the 
above the cool green uplands, frown the grim heights of 
юг. Plymouth pays toll for her advantageous position 
he westerly gales sweep the Channel. Then her 
oof mantle of slate and stucco is proved, then the 
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the medley and motley of the newer suburbs, neither does the 
canker of breweries and gasworks dismay her. 

. Many actors of the past—kings, queens, ambassadors, 
admirals, and generals—have strutted this sea-girt stage. 
Under her old roofs wars and expeditions have been planned 
and sieges sustained. From the decks of vessels riding in the 
Cattewater, explorers, merchant venturers, and founders of new 
Englands have taken their last look at the Motherland. 

We study towns best from maps—that is to say, the account 
of their growth ; and for this reason we can pass over Leland's 
account of the place in the reign of Henry II, when it Was “а 
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mean thing as an inhabitation for fishers," to the petition of 
1414 describing Plymouth as a great port for the harbour of 
vessels. From the middle of the fourteenth century to the 
beginning of the fifteenth-the port was subject to attacks from 
the French, but the tenacity of the people enabled them to 
recover their city from all such assaults. In the British 
Museum there is a chart of the town, prepared during the 
reign of Henry VIII, with directions for its defence. It could 
have changed but little when Drake sailed forth on his expedi- 
tion to Nombre de Dios in 1572, but it had expanded when he 
was elected mayor ten years later. Тһе wealth of the citizens 
of Drake's mayoralty can be adjudged from the rich carvings 
and external embellishments of the timber houses that still 
watch the doings in the narrow streets near the Barbican. 
The capture of a galleon evidently meant one or two new 


. house-fronts of English oak. Small wonder that the burgesses 


became wildly excited on 20 July 1588, when the muneris ships 
of the Armada made stately passage up Channel. The Spanish 
threat over, Plymouth became the centre for projects concerned 
with the planting of colonies in North America, a “ Plymouth 
Company " being sanctioned by James I. In 1620 the “ May- 
flower," having started from Southampton, put into Plymouth 
to refit, and eventually sailed with its freight of Pilgrims. 

^ When Charles I visited Plymouth in 1625 the town still 
clustered about the harbour, and although several military 
works had been added it had not perceptibly increased in 
size. During the period of the Civil War the port remained 
Parliamentary. In 1643 was published “А True Марр and 
description of the Towne of Plymouth and the fortifications 
thereof, with the works and approaches of the enemy at the last 
siege." From 14 April 1644 to 18 January 1646 the town 
again underwent the rigors of siege and blockade; but such was 
the defence that even the presence of the monarch could not 
inspire his troops to success, and as a result the Royalist forces 
were withdrawn. This failure so impressed Charles II that 
one of his first undertakings after the Restoration was to order 
the building of a citadel so strong that the townspeople should 


LOANS be overawed and deterred from ever again at- 
Iu SN tempting to dispute the royal authority. The 
Et gateway of this building, attributed (without 


а | «+ AAA warrant) to Sir Christopher Wren, is the oldest 


example of Classic of the period in the West 
of England. After the building of the citadel 
the town expanded slightly to the west and 
north, but otherwise was found convenient to 
the needs of the population. 

After the Revolution of 1688 the necessity for 
a West-country naval centre became apparent, 
and a Royal Dockyard was projected on the 
east bank of the Hamoaze beyond Stonehouse. 
The yard was first named Plymouth Yard, 
and the houses that sprang up about it formed 
Plymouth Dock. Vanbrugh was called upon Бу 
the Admiralty in 1718 to design the depót of 
the OrdnanceStores. This magnificent example 
of Vanbrugh's work still exists, although it has 
hitherto escaped the attention of the architec- 
tural historian. Devonport, as this place came 
to be known later by Royal Charter after 1820, 
contains many eighteenth-century examples 
of minor importance. After the year 1750 
many alterations took place; certain old streets 
were straightened by the substitution of brick- 
fronted houses in place of the projecting tim- 
ber fronts characteristic of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. To this period belonged the old Marine 
Barracks, Stonehouse, demolished when Durnford Street was 
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MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE АТ PLYMOUTH. 


ed—a stone-fronted Palladian building strongly remi- 
to the Ironmongers’ Hall. Then was 
эш (in 1762) the Royal Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, probably 
rom plans by William Robinson, the style of the building 
ly similar to this architect's work in London. 


ing remarkab | 
5 The entrance gates to the Hospital courtyard belong to 
he early years of the nineteenth century. The simplicity of 


he iron grilles, the character of the lamp and the supports, 
ogether with the excellent carvings in relief by R. Smith, will 
e of especial interest to designers. The grouping of the 
riginal buildings can be seen through the grille. 4 

From the courtyard looking due west will be seen the block 
f buildings formerly the Administrative Department to the 


onstruct 
Jiscent of the facade 


'ospital (see page 59), the centre portion of the group being in 


-ickwork and the side 
‘ups (of early nine- 
enth-century date) in 
one. Thereis strong 
ason for assuming 
ese subordinate 
ildings to have been 
signed by Alexander, 
о may well have 
en responsible for 
2 gate-piers and the 
le. We can leave 
> discussion of the 
inumental buildings 
the seaport for a 
ice to continue with 
ts concerning the 
ther development of 
town. Itisevident 
t the second half of 
eighteenth century 
nessed the growth 
Plymouth in the 
ction of Plymouth 
rsh and Millbay, as 

be seen from the 
e of the fine brick 
ses in: George 
‘et, some of which 
in their elegant 
den cornices. In 
meatime Plymouth 
k was developing 
st to the dimen- 


sof the old town. . E Me - 
ROYAL VICTUALLING YARD: VIEW FROM QUAY. 


nehouse, sand- 

ed. between the. | 

and the seaport; became the fashionable residential centre 
he families of naval officers. Then ensued a demand Юг 
houses, and.in consequence Durnford. Street and Emma 
* record the excellent town development of those days. 
i three important links to the chain of towns were ready 
1 when. Napoleon, а prisoner on the “ Bellerophon," first 
yed the naval. port at close quarters. || 

le are concerned with the growth of Plymouth as a 
з. Plymouth and Devonport were bound to gravitate 
ds their metacentre, Stonehouse, . which at the end 
e eighteenth century harboured the official class who 
ged naval affairs and extended. their patronage to the 
speople. of both places, At the beginning of Ше nine- 
1 century there was the danger of the development being 
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continued on haphazard lines. This was happily prevented 
by the genius of John Foulston, a pupil of Thomas Hardwick, 
who had settled in Plymouth in order to carry out the building 
of the Royal Hotel and Theatre, which he had won in open 
competition in 1812. In those days land was cheap, architects 
were few, and builders were eager to enter upon the treacherous 
paths of speculation. Foulston became, unofficially, master 
of the ceremonies in all that pertained to the amenities of the 
three towns. His first care was to project a new road from 
George Street, Plymouth, to Stonehouse, to serve. as a main 
arterial, communication, Тһе map of 1825 shows this road 
partially completed on the Stonehouse side, but passing between 
open land across Plymouth Marsh. Foülston, like Grainger 
of Newcastle, who expressed himself through the hand of 
| Dobson, was fired with 
“the desire to emulate 
' “Nash’s work in Lon- 
don. In Plymouth the 
moment and the man 
concurred for such a 
devélopment; the re- 
sult was the shaping 
of Union Street, with 
the Octagon as a hiatus 
at the centre. Foul- 
-ston's other achieve- 
ments included Athe- 
naum Street, Lockyer 
Street, the Crescent, a 
range of villas at Stoke, 
and the majority of 
the terraces now 
standing. He also 
designed a great num- 
ber of public build- 
ings — but not the 
Customs House, of 
which Laing was the 
architect. 

Plymouth differs 
from all other English 
towns by the feeling 
she inspires: she is 
naval from first to last. 
It is true that great 
liners make Plymouth 
a port of call, that 
the overseas mails 
arrive and depart by 
express train; but 
such things are mere 

interludes in the vast task of providing for the needs of the 
Navy. 

Granted the necessity of a fleet, the problem is its equip- 
ment ; and of equal importance isthe feeding of the personnel. 
While Foulston was doing something to better the appearance 
of the seaport on the land side, even by the manipulation of 
speculative builders, the Admiralty determined upon a work 
of national importance, namely, building a breakwater across 
Plymouth Sound. This work was started in 1813, and com- 
pleted, ten years later, under many difficulties. It is estimated 
that five and a half million tons of granite were deposited. 
Dos e D ee. 
to complete the но Here B Е Su pene 

. an extract from his exceedingly 
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modest account: “The next great work was the finishing of 
the great breakwater in Plymouth Sound. The chief merit 
I claim for this is in adding the benching or beam on the 
outside, at the base of the sea slope, which breaks the sea 
before it reaches the slope and prevents it from acting injuri- 
ously upon it. I also claim a certain portion of the credit 
for arranging and executing the paving of the upper surface 
and the dovetailed masonry of the two ends of the break- 
water." x: 

To this personal account of a work of architectural engi- 
neering can be added the fact that Rennie was responsible for 
the design of the.lighthouse on the Plymouth Breakwater, 
and for other features making for character, both efficient and 
ornamental. | ; 

The average architect with leanings towards the achieve- 
ments of foreigners is apt to think that the finest schemes 


including the cost of the land, amounted, I believe, to be- 
tween £600,000 and £700,000.” To-day it would cost nearly 
five millions. | 

Viewed from across {һе Hamoaze, the grouping of the 
buildings consists of three main blocks. The centre block is 
recessed to form the head of the basin (see illustration below). 
In length and general massing the centre building corresponds 


to the scale of the Customs House at Dublin. It has no claim 


to complex richness, neither is it elegantly ornate, but from опе. 
end to the other, from the water-line to the vane on the cupola, 
it expresses its purpose. The effect of breadth, rhythm, mass, 
and scale is attained by direct statement of fact, together with 
a masterly knowledge of material and technique. The building 
is organic. There 15 an entire absence of frippery, and по” 
ornament. This fagade contains the proportions of an order 
which is conspicuous by its absence. The theme is Doric in 
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belong to the other side of the Channel. Such opinions do not 
take into account the vast architectüral engineering conceptions 
realized by men of the Rennie stamp during the first quarter of 
the last century. Such a scheme as the Victualling Yard at 
Stonehouse, complete down to the design of the lamp-posts, 
conceived on the grand scale, directly stating its purpose, tradi- 
tional yet original, free from fashion but as modern and as 
fashionable to-day as it will be centuries hence, deserves to 
be recognized among the monuments of this country. 

Sir John Rennie does not enter into detailed accounts of 
this work. He says: “The design and execution of the Royal 
William Victualling Establishment at Stonehouse, near Devon- 
port, I claim entirely as my own, with the exception of the 
machinery, for which my brother George is entitled to an 
equal share of the credit with myself. This establishment, 


its main idea, but of a Spartan severity in opposition to 
Athenian grace. 

Very few architects of the period would have dared to treat 
the silhouette of this building as Rennie has done. Laing, the 
architect of the Customs House in London, could not have 
done it. Alexander never had the opportunity; Cockerell, 
Rennie's brother-in-law, was too much in love with sculptur- 
esque architecture. We are confronted with a curious example 
of engineer's architecture, academic to a degree, related to the 
whole sequence of the English tradition as far as grouping, 
fenestration, and style are concerned, inheriting to some extent 
the fanciful outline of contemporary French works of similar 
character—for example, those illustrated by Gourlier—but, 
as a building, fulfilling all the laws of taste, and reflecting in an 
abstract way the personality and power of the architect engineer. 
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MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE AT PLYMOUTH. 


Sir John Rennie had no need to write a full description of his 
works. They stand to-day as he left them, not a stone out of 
place, not a slate loose, mellowed by the weather and fulfilling 
their purpose. 

Viewed from the quay, the buildings group well in steep 
perspective. — There is no nonsense about them. Here the 
cupola comes into the picture from a different aspect to soften 
and foil the gigantic masses of masonry. The younger Dance 
handled the masonry of Newgate in the humour of Piranesi. 
His was the task and opportunity to impart character to a 
prison in the centre of London, a comparatively small problem 
compared to the task of Rennie, who had to design a structure 
capable of holding its own amidst a vast expanse of natural 
scenery. 

The approaches to the yard are bad—a fault that is 
notoriously common in England. From the sea there is no 
impediment : cutter and pinnace, yawl and lighter, enter the 
basin direct from the Hamoaze. From the land side the tale is 
different; first one has to find Durnford Street, and then by 
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which he worked and one of which he finished, gave him the 
necessary insight into the working and handling of masonry. 
Holyhead, Kingstown, and Ramsgate harbours provided him 
with scope for his vast energies. In those days architects and 
engineers were always at school. No one thought of practising 
without a library of works relating to his profession. We 
have only to examine the names in the volumes at the Institute 
of Civil Engineers to realize that. The conditions of early 
nineteenth-century building on the grand scale demanded direct 
statement. The country understood the value of straight- 
forward architecture; mere prettiness would not suffice for 
naval affairs, hence the opportunity afforded to Rennie by the 
Admiralty and the completion of the yard, quay, basin, bridges, 
and houses forming the vast establishment at Plymouth. 

My account of Plymouth has served to introduce the tale of 
Rennie and his labours ; there are other buildings worthy of 
record in the district, but these must await another occasion. 

No one can visit the famous seaport without carrying away 
haunting impressions, hence it is that my pen compels me 
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evious lanes one approaches the main gate, which is boldly 
onceived, but marred by the absurd figure of King William IV, 
1е one solecism in the design (see page 55). 

Rennie could on occasion devise minor features of character; 
їе lamp-posts in the yard are his, also the roomy garden- 
ats (see page 56). His шаш forte, however, was the treat- 
ent of masonry, the carrying to completion of projects vast 

Scale, and the solving of problems outside the scope of 
dinary practice. 

The construction of the Victualling Yard necessitated the 
e of the diving bell, the foundation of the sea-wall being laid 
ft. below water-mark. When it is remembered that the 
есі engineer not only prepared the design but settled all 
itters relating to construction and the invention of appliances 
` the expedition and carrying out of works, some idea of the 
rk involved may be formed. Sir john Rennie had little 
1е for architectural training. He was forced to confine 
nself to civil engineering. Acquaintance with his father's 
¡eme for Waterloo, London, and Southwark bridges, upon 


to record my vision of the place as it appeared to me on a 
recent visit. It was an impression of its land mists and sea 
fogs, of the glow of the setting sun beyond Mount Edgcumbe ; 
a remembrance of its streets by day and night, of the stucco 
skin protecting native stone, of buildings shingled with slate, 
and of a host of trivialities important to the picture as a whole. 
But one must beware of making invidious distinctions. For 
certes there be other ports whose high renown is inseparable 
from the glories of England's naval history and her mighty 
commerce overseas, and Heaven forbid that I should give any, 
even the least of them, the slightest cause for jealousy! * Oh, 
Falmouth is a fine town, with ships in the bay; " and there 
are others. With each and all the salt hath its savour. 
Knowing them all, I love them all devotedly, and I here make 
my profound obeisance to them for their proud fame or for 
their native beauty, or for both attributes together; but 
Plymouth, with its Hoe and its Sound! What shall eclipse 
its romantic memories of Drake and the Armada, of the 
“ Mayflower ” and the Pilgrim Fathers 2 
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FACULTY OF ARTS, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. OF MANCHESTER: MAIN ENTRANCE. 


Thomas Worthington & Son, Architects, 


Current Architecture: 


New Buildings for the Faculty of Arts, Manchester University. 
Thomas Worthington 8% Son, Architects, 


NIVERSITY buildings are not expected to show much 
|) variation in type. .Once, in Britain, they were all 
Gothic, and the intrusion of the Renaissance at Oxford 

and Cambridge must have been a severe Shock to the medi- 
evalists ; but the new building was not to be denied to the New 
Learning; and now the wonder is that Gothic could ever be 
considered a fit embodiment for the haunts of the Classics. 
Yet cólleges are still built. in the Gothic mode, especially in 
America, where the Oxford. and Cambridge traditions are 
almost as prepotent as they are in their own country. He 
who would build in the modern spirit had better make haste to 
forget all about Oxford and Cambridge, lest he come under 
their fascinating spell. ТЕ were better that he went to Bir- 
mingham, where modern purpose is expressed in rather 
determined fashion in the university buildings designed by Sir 
Aston Webb and. Mr. Ingress Bell ; and let him shun Aberdeen, 
where the modern extension to the ancient’ King's College, and 
the new buildings for Marischal College, stand out defiantly 
ind aggressively Gothic ; while such is their nobility and such 
heir splendour, that the onlooker is in no small danger of con- 
rersion to faith in the medizeval mode. Gothic, however, 
'ecause of its associations and traditions, sorts but ill with the 
cientific spirit of to-day. It would be hard to say why the 
rts and stiences should seem perfectly at home in a classical 


building, but alien to Gothic; but to such an extent does this 
feeling prevail that the comparatively recent attempt to adapt 
а Gothic building as a chemical laboratory excited mingled 
laughter and tears—the association of such manifest incon- 
gruities seemed quite pathetically ludicrous—exactly why is a 
question for psychologists, whó would be very clever indeed if 
they could explain- the phenomenon in: its quiddity. 

—" What is the most appropriate style for a university 
building?" would be a crude question indeed. When 
scholasticism prevailed, Gothic was right ; but with the develop- 
ment of the more intellectual and precise and the less emotional 
and vague interests, the Classical mode seemed more consistent. 
А new type of university is arising. It must pay more attention 
to living interests and less to dead languages and all the studies 
that have become obsolescent. The university is to play a 
most important part in the reconstruction of the shattered 
world. It is to be practical and technical—a place in which to 
work, and not to dream. Some of the universities that have 
already acquired this character have consequently brought upon 
themselves the sneering description of “ glorified polytechnics.” 
It would be as fair to sneer at Oxford as a “glorified dame- 
school.” But the point for architects is whether the new 
conditions will require a new type of building. If the require- 
ments of applied science and art, and the provision of larger 
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facilities for experimental and. research work, demand a marked 
modification in the planning, there may be ultimately some 
attempt to’ produce a more expressive elevation than the 
Classic; but in the meanwhile Classic accords admirably with 
present-day progress and development so far as they have as 
yet become manifest. Logical, rhythmical, proportional, the 
Classical mode is in perfect harmony with the exact sciences 
and the applied arts which it is becoming more and more the 
function of the university to foster. It is, moreover, expressive 
of the dignity that should be theirs. | i 

In most cases, the style is prescribed by existing buildings 
to which the new buildings must necessarily conform. Otherwise 


a university might become a chaos -of irreconcilable. antago-: 


nisms. At Oxford and Cambridge the distant approach to this 
condition is excused by the great diversity of age of the various 
colleges, some of which, we are asked to believe, are of the 
period of Alfred, while others were reared the day before 
yesterday ; they are the milestones of the ages, each racy of its 
owntime. Butat Manchester, for instance, there is no disparity 
in age that would warrant discrepancy in style. .; 
Begun shortly after the outbreak of the Great War, when 
the object of the Government and of public bodies generally 
was to carry on wherever possible to prevent unemployment, 
work on the new building for the Faculty of Arts of Man- 
chester University was continued very slowly through the 
whole period of the war, and was finally completed in the 
early autumn of last year. It was opened by Lord Bryce on 
7 November 1919. When the building was designed, it was 
expected to provide for many years of expansion ; but already 
the accommodation has been found hardly adequate to the 
suddenly and vastly increased demand for university training. 


Each school of the Faculty of Arts has its lecture-rooms, 
seminars or study rooms, and rooms for professors (see plans 
on opposite page). | 

A large central hall divides the building into two halves, 
each half on each of the three floors containing accommoda- 
tion for one school. At the back of the central hall, on the 
basement level, is a large common lecture-room to seat two 
hundred. Lavatories and cloak-rooms аге in the basement. 

The materials are Portland stone and small dragged-faced 
Ruabon bricks, the texture and colour of which are good. 
Internally the columns and masonry of the school hall are of 
Portland from the base-bed. - 

It is interesting to note that at the opening of the building 
the degree of Litt.D. was conferred upon Mr. Percy Worthington, 
brother of the head of the firm of Messrs. Thomas Worthington 
& Son, the architects, from whose design and under whose 
supervision the building has been erected. | 

Messrs. Macfarlane & Sons were the general contractors, 
and the electrical installation was designed under the direction 
of Mr. Walton, electrical engineer, and was carried out by 
Messrs. Lightfoot Bros. | "A 


Other contracts include: The ferro-concrete construction by Тһе Combined 
Concrete Construction Company, Manchester ; tiles by Messrs. Conway & Со., 


. Manchester, and Messrs. Pilkington & Co., St Helens: wood-block flooring by 


Messrs. Hollis Bros., Hull; electric wiring by Messrs. Heywood Bros., Reddish, 
under direction of Julius Frith, Manchester; plaster-work by Messrs. Earp, 
Hobbs, & Miller, Manchester, who also supplied the electric-light fixtures 
and the lanterns in the hall; door furniture, etc., by Messrs. Ramsay & Co., 
London, and Messrs. Leggott & Co. Bradford; gates, railings, handrails, 
balusters, shutters, etc., by Messrs. Edward Hart & Son, Salford, and Messrs. 
Humphries, Jackson, & Ambler, Manchester ; heating and ventilating by Messrs. 
G. N. Haden & Sons, Manchester, who also supplied the boilers ; bells and 
telephones by Messrs. Lightfoot Bros., Manchester; desks by Messrs. John 
Heywood & Co., Manchester. қ 
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New Memorial Chapel, Holy Trinity Church, Marylebone. 


Mervyn E. Macartney B.A., 
T? make any considerable addition to the work of a great 
| architect of the past, even though he be great mainly in 
repute, is a task of such delicacy that it is never to be 
undertaken with a light heart. Excessive regard for the 
original may result in spiritless imitation, while the endeavour 
to avoid this lame and impotent conclusion may provoke a 
charge of irreverent ^ self-assertion. Nor does “in medio 
tutissimus ” really come to the rescue, for the middle course, 
here ав almost always, implies dullness. “Playing for safety ” 
is a tame and tedious expedient. 
What, then, is to be done? Clearly, it is wrong in any 
circumstances for an architect to suppress his own individuality. 


x x 


INTERIOR VIEW. 


Such entire subserviency would stultify his art. It would make 
his work read like a literal translation—stiff, awkward, and 
uninspired, and not even “faithful to the original" ja the 
highest sense of the phrase. Now, a good translator tries to 
convey the spirit of the original, rather than to make a literal 
transcript. This spirit he distils through the alembic of his 
mind ; and thus itis with those essays in architecture in which 
the new work is expected to be “faithful to the original.” 
Faithfulness in the higher sense is the desideratum ИТ 
to the spirit, not to tbe letter. This is indeed a loyalty that is 
equally compatible with self-respect and with all due reverence 
for the author, with whom one may walk in complete sympathy 
keeping step with him, but not servilely dogging his footsteps ч 
This is the manly course that has been always followed by 


the architect having an individuality of his own. Then, again 
3 ? 


F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


the influence of one's own day is pervasive and irresistible. To 
struggle against it is both useless and injurious. One cannot 
escape it ; and there is more dignity in yielding to it with a good 
grace than in striving vainly to get free from it. Yet, in 
sympathetic restoration or addition, the leaven of modernity is 
not allowed to govern the situation. It is kept subservient to 
harmony and congruity—is never allowed to become aggressive. 
Self-expression is the artist's prerogative, but he will always use 
it with discretion ; and an addition to another man's work is an 
occasion for rigorous self-control, but not for complete self- 
effacement, lest the result be splendidly null. | 
The new chapel at Holy Trinity, Marylebone, here illus- 


trated, was built for Mr. УУ. Southwell Jones as а memorial 
to his son Louis Southwell Guéret Jones, 2nd Lieutenant, 


3st Battalion Monmouthshire Regiment, 46th Division, who 


died on 20 June 1917 at No. 7 Casualty Station of wounds 
received the previous night while in command of a covering 
party before Cité-du-Moulin, Lens. The chapel was designed 
by Mr. Mervyn Macartney, who has worked in sympathy with, 
but has not actually copied, the manner of Sir John Soane, the 
architect of the church. 

Messrs. Maides Bros. of Croydon were the general con- 
tractors, and the following are some of the sub-contractors : 
Esmond Burton, London, carving; G. & A. Brown, Ltd., 
London, plaster ceiling; УУ. Bainbridge Reynolds, Ltd., 
London, wrought-iron grilles; Mr. H. C. Tanner, London, 
marble flooring ; W: J. Bishop & Co., Croydon, electric fittings. 
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The Villa Borghese, 


By H. Chalton Bradshaw, АВТВА 


Е" since it was first laid out by Cardinal Scipione the 
Villa Borghese has been one of the finest and most 
celebrated of the villas of Italy. The nucleus of the 
illa was a vineyard already in the possession of the Borghese 
mily, while the rest of the area, afterwards occupied by the 
‘ounds, was uncultivated land crossed by a few roads, as is 
town in Du Peyrac's plan of 1577. Scipione Borghese 
as the favourite nephew of Pope Paul IV (1605 — 1621), 
ho made him Cardinal, and his gifts enabled Scipione to 
Ша the Villa and lay out the grounds on a most magnifi- 
nt scale. й 
In 1618 Cardinal Scipione commissioned the Flemish 
chitect John Van Zans—known as Giovanni Vasanzio or Il 
ammingo—to design the Villa, and Gian Lorenzo Bernini to 
»ervise the decoration and execute several important sculp- 
е5 for the Casino. The grounds were laid out by Rainaldi, 
o apparently worked under the general direction of Van 
ns, but were largely remodelled by Domenico Savino, the 
'erintendent of the Cardinal's villas and one of the leading 
dscape gardeners of his time. Ornamental fountains and 
"ams were arranged by Giovanni Fontana with water from 
Acqua Felice. The completion of the work is marked bya 
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FALDA'S PLAN, 1676-89. 


pompous inscription in which Cardinal Scipione invites all the 
free citizens to enter and enjoy. 

The area covered in the original scheme was bounded on 
the north by the Via delle tre Madonne, on the south by a 
road running from the Porta Pinciana, on the west by a road 
running to the Muro Torto, and on the cast by a road joining 
the northern and southern boundaries. This area is shown by 
the part above the dotted line on the plan (opposite). The road 
was abolished in 1778. A wall with towers and pavilions sur- 
rounded the whole, which was divided into three “ recinti” by 
other walls. 

The principal entrance was at the Porta Pinciana, but there 
were several other smaller entrances, of which the most im- 
portant was that at the Via del Muro Torto, which connected 
the Villa with the Porta del Popolo.  Avenues of ilex lead 
through the first “recinto " to the Casino, behind which was a 
“ bosco " and a garden which constituted the second ““recinto " 
(page 66). Тһе rest of the grounds, the third “ recinto,” con- 
sisted of wild park-land stocked with various sorts of game, 
with a lake for wild-fowl and a few buildings for the use of 
keepers and hunting parties. The whole Villa, with its 
buildings, gardens, and preserves, is the subject of elaborate 
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САТЕ ТО THE VIA DEL MURO ТОВТО. 


Asprucci, Architect, 
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GIARDINO DEL LAGO. 


lescriptions by Jacomo Manilli in 1650, and by Domenico 
fontelatici in 1700; and John Evelyn in his diary in 1644 
peaks of its delights. The earliest plan is that of the Dutch: 
зал M. Greuter, in 1618, while the work was going on; but 
: is incomplete. The 1667 edition of Falda (page 65) shows 
ле Villa still in its original state, but that issued between 
576 and 1689 shows that a considerable part of the park 
ad been planted. A large grove of pines round the lake, 
14 broad avenues running straight across the park, had been 
ade. The original boundary between the park and the 
namental garden is marked by a wall and a railing with 
Чез. As far as is known, no further alterations of any con- 
quence were made until nearly the end of the eighteenth 
ntury. 

In 1786 Prince Marcantonio Borghese appointed Antonio 
iprucci, architect, to make 
шу important additions and Maes у 
anges in the design of the  ' зА 
Па. Asprucci was the son of 7% A 

architect, and was born in PEZ 
me in 1723. He had worked 

the decoration of the Casino 
twenty years. By him the 
ncipal entrance was transferred 

m the Porta Pinciana to the 
t del Muro Torto, where he 
lt a new gate, part of which 
| exists (page 66). In the 
low where had been the great 
gnaia"—or netted preserve 

birds — Asprucci made a 
»odrome (Plate IV), the now 
ous Piazza di Siena ; and on 

high ground above the Via 

> tre Madonne—where had 
га lion-house—he laid out 

Giardino del Lago, a new 

en with an artificial lake 

à Stream (see above). On an 

4 in the middle of the lake 
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he built а small temple to con- 
tain an antique statue of the 
god /Esculapius. А few frag- 
ments of an ancient building 


garden were placed about it. 
This garden was not laid out 
in the formal manner of the rest 
of the Villa. A main entrance 
led to the lake, which was 
"irregular in shape, and, on either 
side the garden wás broken up 
by winding: paths. This natu- 
ralistic treatment seems to have 
been. due to the influence of 
Jacob Moore, an English land- 
scape painter who came to Rome 
- in 1773 and painted:in the Villa. 
Pietro Camporesi is also men- 
tioned in connexion with the 
design of the gardens.. Besides 
these innovations, Asprucci also 
introduced . various buildings in 
different parts of: the, Villa. In 
: : this work he was helped by his 
son Marco. The small circular Temple of Diana (page 68) was 
placed on the vista from the Temple of ZEsculapius at the end of 
the long averiue mentioned above, At the end of-another avenue 
running past the Piazza di Siena he built the imitation ruins of 
a Temple of Antoninus and Faustina (see below), and a medieval 
castle on the site of the ostrich and peacock house. The 
progress of these alterations can be followed in the various 
editions of Vasi's * Itinerario Illustrato ” from 1791 onwards. 
The plan of Percier and Fontaine of 1802 shows the Villa after 
this work had been finished. 

The rich collection in the Casino of ancient sculptures dug 
up on the various estates of the Borghese family suffered 
severely at the hands of Napoleon, who removed many of the 
finest pieces to Paris. For these an indemnity of fifteen million 
francs was promised to Prince Camillo Borghese, the husband 


which were found in making the , 


68 


of Napoleon's sister, 
the beautiful Pauline 
Buonaparte. Under 
Prince Camillo the 
Villa was made more 
extensive and magni- 
ficent than ever by the 
acquisition of the ad- 
joining Villa Giustini- 
ani and the extension 


of the grounds to the 


Porta del Popolo. The 
work involved by this 
was carried out under 
the direction of Ше 
architect Canina, who 
issued a report :ac- 
companied by plans 
and details in 1828. 
The principal entrance 
was made at the Porta 
del Popolo, where 


Canina designed Ionic 


propylea (see below). 
A broad avenue led up 
to a fountain, where 
two important roads 


branched off leading 


into the original part 


of the Villa by means - 


of two bridges over the 
Via delle tre Madonne. 
At the upper bridge, 
leading into the Giar- 
dino del Lago, a 
Roman triumphal arch 
was placed, while to 


mask the crossing ай” 


m 
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TEMPLE OF DIANA.: 


By Antonio and Marco Asprucci. 


ENTRANCE AT THE PORTA DEL POPOLO. 


Canina, Architect. 


the lower bridge, 
Canina arranged an 
entrance' after the 
Egyptian manner, 
with obelisks, pylons, 
and lotus columns of 
stucco, painted to imi- 
tate red granite. In 
his report Canina em- 
phasizes the fact that 
he has made entrances 
in the three great 
styles of antiquity— 
Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman. | 

Нв рап Юг Ше 
lay-out of the new 
part divides the area 


by straight avenues, 


but otherwise follows 
the natural features of 
the ground in arrang- 
ing paths, grottoes, 
and cascades (page 69). 

Between 1828 and 
1839 the Villa was 
further enlarged by the 
addition of the land 
between the western 
boundary of the Villa 
and the walls of the 
city. 

During the siege of 
Rome by the French 
in 1849, considerable 
damage was done to 
the Villa, especially 
by the cutting down 
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THE VILLA BORGHESE, ROME. 


Moscioni. 
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of the plantations, which was ordered by the Roman Com- been made since this time, principally in rgtz. In that year 
mission of Defence to deprive the besiegers of cover, if the Villa was joined to the Pincio Hill by а bridge across 
they should attack Rome from this side. In spite of sub- the Via del Muro Torto, the ride was laid out, the north- 
sequent attempts at re-planting, traces of this damage to the east corner given over to the Zoological Gardens, and an 
afforestation of the Villa are still very evident in the gaps entrance made in the Valle Giulia. Later still, in 1916, the 
which exist along the avenues and in the irregularity and Via delle tre Madonne was filled up where it runs through 
mixed character of various “ boschi." the Villa, and the gate at the Muro Torto abolished as 
In 1902 the whole Villa was bought from the Borghese an entrance. 

any BY the State for ше sum of three million francs, and The Author's thanks are due to Dr. Thomas Ashby, D.Litt., who laid at 
presented to the Municipality of Rome for a public park under his disposal valuable material, otherwise practically unobtainable, relating to 
the official title of Villa Umberto I. Various alterations have the history of the Villa. 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE EARLY GEORGIAN PERIOD: L 
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ENTRANCE ТО PEMBROKE HOUSE, WHITEHALL GARDENS. 
Colin Campbell, Architect. 
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Decoration and Furniture 


IX.—The Early Georgian Period. 
By Ingleson C. Goodison. 


HE arts which flourished during the first half of the 


| eighteenth century derived little stimulus from Royal 
patronage. We distinguish the admirable decorative 


style which prevailed from 1702 to 1714 by the name of the 
sovereign—Queen Anne, the last of the Stuart dynasty—but 
the excellence which characterized architecture and the related 


under the splendid industrial schemes of Colbert, who were 
expatriated by Louis the Fourteenth's misguided act of intoler- 
ance—the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which drained 
France of more than half a million industrious and highly 
skilled artisans, many of whom found asylum in this country 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. 


A MANTELPIECE OF DOVE-COLOURED AND WHITE MARBLES, с 1730 
» С. 1730, 
By William Kent. 


stries during her reign resulted from the momentum im- 
:d previous to her accession, rather than from her active 
mage or interest. 

Те work of that consummate master of architecture and 
ation, Sir Christopher Wren, undoubtedly owed much to 
ch initiative, and the finished execution of decorative 
.during the period of his activities, to workmen trained 


art, there ensued towards the end of h 
opening of the Georgian era, a comple 
architecture and the decorative “з 

of carrying оп а tradition so Propitiou 
to Italy, a direction largely determi ~ 
numerous influential patrons,. at that 
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Property of Mervyn E. Macarmey, Esq. 
CABINET ТОР. 

Of mahogany, carved and gilded. 


255 с, 1720. 


another in projecting the fine houses of England. In the 
reign of George I began the vogue of the Grand Tour, 
which usually included a prolonged sojourn in one of the 
cities of Italy, among which Venice stood out conspicuously 
at this period as the Pleasure City of Europe—a centre of 
galety where fashionable society congregated, and where the 
cultured few became fired with enthusiasm for fine building. 
“А return to the purer-Palladian models which had in the first 
place inspired Inigo Jones was the inevitable. outcome of the 
increasing attention focussed on Italy by the travelled patron 
of the arts, who threw himself into the study of architecture 
and the acquisition of antique works of art as whole-heartedly 
as into the appreciation of classical literature. The idea 
determining the design of an important house underwent a 
very remarkable change in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Noblemen who built, not only made the Grand Tour 
that they might drink in the spirit of classic art in the lands 
of its origin, but they also studied the published works of 
French and Italian masters which were in circulation and in 


demand amongst an ever-widening circle of savants and virtuosi. 
Rome became the training-ground whither all eyes were turned, 
and before the century was many years old an English architect 
was looked upon as of little account unless he had studied in at 
least the principal cities of Italy." * 

One of the most distinguished of the travelled patrons and 


“amateurs of this period was Richard Boyle, the third Earl of 


Burlington, a virtuoso of fine taste with a genuine interest in 
architecture. Through his munificence many of the designs 
of Palladio and Inigo Jones were issued to the public, exerting 
a considerable influence upon contemporary domestic architec- 
ture-and decorative design. “ Never was protection and great 
wealth more generously and judiciously diffused than by this 
great person," writes Walpole, who alludes, in his “ Anecdotes 
of Painting," to the encouragement which Lord Burlington 
gave to his numerous protégés, of whom the foremost were 
the architects Campbell, Kent, and Leoni. Ко sooner had 
he returned from the prosecution of the Grand Tour than he 
began to build, апд under the stimulus of his enthusiasm 


* "The English. Interior," Arthur Stratton. 
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Plate V. 
CARVED WOOD CHIMNEYPIECE, с. 1740. 
From the old Land Registry, Nos. 33 © 34 Lincoln's Inn Fields. Now in the Victoria and Albert M 
This example was p'aced across the angle of a small deal-panelled back room on the first Л чека 
007, and was 


m о 1 ісу. ! "s Ч 
surmounted by six receding Пету of stepped shelves for the accommodation of china, etc 
, ге. 
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perty of 
WALL BRACKET. 


Such brackets were used for the accommodation of sculptured busis or 
vases. In soft-wood, carved, painted, and gilt. 


с. 1730. 


ne of the very finest architecture in this country was con- 
ved, carried into execution, and fittingly adorned with priceless 
asures of art, both antique and modern, collected abroad and 
amissioned in this country. One of his first works (1716-17) 
; the reconstruction of the house in Piccadilly built by his 
ier, to which he added a superb colonnade, founded on the 
entine model of Palladio at the Palazzo Viericati. Another 
k inspired by а Palladian model was the admirable Villa at 
swick, designed to house the splendid collection of works 
rt amassed with such excellent taste and genuine enthusiasm. 
The practice of architecture and decoration at this period 
заг5 to have been conducted on a co-operative principle, 
:h renders it difficult to assign to an individual a precise 
e in the preparation of a design. While it was quite 
immon occurrence for more than one architect to be con- 
ed with the technical aspect of building, it was customary 
же of the architects concerned to design not only the 
rative embellishment, in which he incorporated splendid 
318 derived from the purest examples of antiquity, but also 
urniture and fittings throughout, even to table equipage 
all the minor accessories which had any connexion, how- 
remote, with the decorative scheme. Probably at no time 
е history of English architecture and interior decoration 
the conditions more propitious—the patrons were culti- 
noblemen who devoted wealth, energy, and enthusiasm 

ie furtherance of the arts: the architects of the period 
ssed an intimate first-hand knowledge of the finest models 
hitectural achievement abroad, and were perfectly trained 

» scholarship of design; there existed a highly intelligent 
kilful body of operatives—masons, joiners, carvers, model- 
gilders, and cabinet-makers; there was, moreover, a 
int influx of highly trained artists and workmen from the 
nent, and also, owing to the activity of the collectors, 


rks of art of the highest order. 
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In consequence, the buildings of the Early-Georgian period, 
with their delectable gardens and superb internal equipment, 
represent a very high standard of achievement, and are deserv- 
ing of the closest study. Side by side with the splendid 
classical productions of convinced Palladian votaries, the 
admirable Franco-Dutch style inaugurated by Sir Christopher 
Wren continued long in favour as the vernacular architecture 
of the country. 

The Venetian influence, which was paramount throughout 
the Early-Georgian era, lasted a quarter of a century—from 
1715 to 1740. One of the most magnificent of the many 
Palladian houses of the period —Wanstead—was designed by 
Colin Campbell in 1715, much of the splendid interior decora- 
tion for which it was renowned being due to William Kent, 
another protégé of Lord Burlington's, and famous not only as 
a decorator and garden designer, but as an architect from 1718 
to 1748. Another remarkable house of the period which shared 
the fate of Wanstead was Canons Park at Edgware, erected 
about the same time from the designs of James Gibbs, 
John James, and Shepherd; portions of the decoration at 
Canons were carried out by the Italian painter Antonio Bellucci, 
who came to England in 1716, in which year Campbell was 
employed upon the reconstruction of Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, an undertaking shared by the Italian architect Giacomo 
Leoni—who published one of the many English editions of 
Palladio's Architecture—and by the Scotsman James Gibbs, 
one of the architects most in vogue from 1720 to 1754. The 
Ballroom at Burlington House was decorated by the Italian 
painters Sebastian and Marco Ricci, about 1720, in which year 
Leoni designed Moor Park, near Rickmansworth, employing 
a compatriot, Jacopo Amiconi, upon the painted decoration as 
well as the English artist Sir James Thornhill, who painted 
a ceiling at Eastbury, in Dorset, in 1719, under Sir John 
Vanbrugh. Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor, who were not of 
the Burlington group, designed many large houses during 
the Early-Georgian period, the work of both men being 


SIDE VIEW OF WALL BRACKET 
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CARVED AND PAINTED WOOD FRIEZE. 


1. С. Goodison, 


From а mantelpiece. 


С. 
distinguished by great power and originality, rather than 
by the homogeneity ‘of style attained Бу Campbell, - Gibbs, 


Leoni, Kent, Ripley, and Morris, under the tutelage of Lord 
Burlington. 


Although the buildings of the early Georgian period were for 
the most part founded primarily upon: Ше models of Palladio, 
and many objects incorporated into the decorative schemes 
were direct importations from Italy, there is little. evidence 
of actual Italian furniture being used in English houses at 
the time, though much of the carving and gilding “may ‘have 
been performed by Italian craftsmen who were working. in this 
country, but who nevertheless assimilated something from 
their new environment. ~ | : gen ы 

Chimneypieces were objects of particular attention in early 
Georgian houses, and. the example’ illustrated on page 71 is 
typical of many splendid specimens which date from about 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. The most popular 
composition, whether executed in marble or in wood, consisted 
of a moulded architrave round the fireplace opening, sur- 
mounted by a frieze decorated «with carving, and a moulded 


cornice. which was supported (Бу elaborately carved trusses or - 


Бу sculptured terminal: figures. -Sometimes a central tablet 
was introduced in the frieze and adorned with a.sun-rayed 
mask, a cartouche, or ‘а figure-subject іп bas-relief, being 
flanked with exquisitely carved swags of oak-leaves or fringed 
drapery—like the example illustrated on this page—which мед 
in popularity with the panther-skin and muzzle, a motif 


1730. 


frequently repeated on the massive side-tables which are a 
distinguishing feature of the period. 

The state furniture of the Early-Georgian era was designed 
on a monumental scale to accord with the architectural setting 
for which it was intended ; there was a vogue for gilt furniture 
from 1715 to 1730, and during the decade from 1720 to 1730 
the knees of tables and chairs were often decorated with a bold 


lion-mask in the manner illustrated on page 72. Mahogany | 


supplanted walnut as the popular wood for furniture-making 
between 1715 and 1730, the earlier variety being the dark, heavy 
Cuban wood described popularly as “Spanish” mahogany. 
The vogue of gilding, painting, and carving prescribed the use 
of soft-wood for much elaborate furniture of this era, and 
many of the magnificent marble-topped side-tables of the 
period were constructed of pine. 

Sculpture was an important decorative adjunct in the larger 
houses, necessitating the provision of niches, pedestals, and 
brackets for the reception of marble groups and busts, which were 
everywhere displayed symmetrically and with consummate effect. 

Early-Georgian furniture was upholstered with the large- 
patterned Italian cut -velvets and silks, the vast importation 
of which induced, John.-Lombe to undertake, about 1715, йн 
perilous adventure to” Piedmont in search of the secrets oi 
manufacture, which ‘he- successfully transferred to Derby, 
bringing Italian workmen to prosecute their craft in the pictur- 
esque old silk-mill which is still an ornament to that town. 

Ё ^ (To be continued.) 
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MARBLE-TOPPED SIDE TABLE. 
Of carved sofl-wood, painted and gilt. 
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MARBLE BUST OF A ROMAN EMPEROR IN AN ARCHITECTURAL SETTING 


At Chiswick House, Chiswick 


The Practical Exemplar of Architecture: 


A Carved Wood Chimneypiece, с. 1725, from the Old Rolls Office, 
| Chancery Lane. 


Colin Campbell, Architect Les 1675-1734). 


CARVED WOOD CHIMNEYPIECE, с. 1725. 
From the old Rolls Office, Chancery Lane. 
Colin Campbell, Architect. 


Another chimneypiece, also of carved wood, from the same building, was illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
July 1920, when some particulars of the Rolls Office, commenced in 1717 and completed about 1725, were giyen 
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Measured ani Drawn 


Left-hand Half of 
Carved Cartouche and Drop 


in Broken Pediment. 


Right-hand Half of 
Carved Cartouche and Drop 
in Broken Pediment. 
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Details of Carved Wood Chimneypiece. 


From the Old Rolls Office, Chancery Lane. 
Colin Campbell, Architect, с. 1725. 


Measured and Drawn by Chris:opher J. Woodbridge. 


Publications. 


Glimpses of Old Village Life. 


Villages can be observed from so many points of view that 
naturally there are several different ways of writing about them. 
Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Rowntree would write of them 
sociologically ; Dr. Round would trace their origin historically; 
Professor Adsheid has given a delightful sketch of them from 
the point of view of the designer and town-planner. In the 
book now before us, as in his previous volume on “ English 
Villages," the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield combines all these interests 
in а popular account in which the interest never flags, the 
author knowing when, like a good lantern lecturer, to introduce 
a fresh slide. 

His little book on **Old Village Life" is instructive and 
entertaining—the former without boredom, the latter without 
vapidity. His very considerable scholarship sits upon him 
lightly, and he has the exact measure of the general reader's 
capacity for assimilation. 

In his first chapter Mr. Ditchfield gives a brief account of 
the earliest inhabitants of these islands—the so-called Neolithic 
men, who built Stonehenge some 3,000 or 4,000 years ago— 
the dolichocephalic or long-headed people, dark of complexion 
and short of stature, who in these islands were tending sheep, 
milking cows, driving plows, “before the Israelites left Egypt, 
four centuries before the siege of Troy, eight centuries before 
Rome was founded, and a thousand years before the battle of 
Marathon." Then came the brachycephalic Celts with their 
bronze weapons; a later Celtic invasion being that of the 
Вар, who were here when the Romans came. Traces of the 
presence of these races are extensive; and on this point our 
author relates an interesting personal experience. “А few 
years ago,” he writes, “ І was lecturing on rural antiquities to 
a village audience, and I exhibited some views of flint imple- 
ments and other treasures. This fired the imagination of some 
of the ladies present, who set to work and discovered many 
similar objects, then found some Roman tiles and tesserz ; and 
this led to the finding of a Roman villa of a very interesting 
type, which was duly excavated under expert guidance, and a 
museum was built by the generous gift of Viscount Hambleden 
for all the treasures and Roman relics that were unearthed. 
Thus a very useful crop grew from a very small seed." 
Earthworks, we are reminded, are extraordinarily numerous in 
England, and a very large number remain to be explored. 

Why are our villages found where they are? Some of them 
were founded by Neolithic folk, but probably most of them were 
founded by the Celts. In choosing the site, accessibility to 
water was the prime necessity. “ Hence they fixed their 
habitations on the banks of a stream, or where perpetual springs 
bubbled out from the hills, or where ponds or lakes seemed 
likely to supply their needs. Sinking wells belongs to a much 
later period. Hence we find that ancient villages always 
nestle beside some bubbling brook or stream, though they 
generally avoid the banks of great rivers like the Thames, 
fearing the floods that would overwhelm them.” We may 
conclude, the author supposes, "that the germ of the village 
was the farm, and everything else about it the result either of 
the natural development of the farm itself, or of institutions 
introduced from the outside, the water supply, however, being 
for a long time the dominating factor.” Another deciding 
factor would be the quality of the soil, and as this would be 


ascertained experimentally, existing old villages represent, as 
Mr. Ditchfield observes, the survival of the fittest. 

Much that is interesting is said about so-called Roman 
villas—a term that the author, following Mr. John Ward, 
considers to be a misnomer. It would appear that in Roman 
times the estate was the villa, the residence on it being the 
villa house. Having dealt with the village in Roman times, 
Mr. Ditchfield describes the Saxon villige, and thence proceeds 
to a no less interesting account of villages after the Norman 
conquest ; and later chapters deal successively with the village 
church, manorial holdings, and village life in succeeding cen- 
turies from the thirteenth to the nineteenth. 

Copious but carefully chosen illustrations complete the 
interest of a book that fulfils in the most pleasant way imagin- 
able a very valuable function. 


“Old Village Life; or, Glimpses of Village Life through all Ages.” 
By P. Н. Ditchfield, M.A., Е.8.4., etc., Oriel College, Oxford; Rector of 
Ва Мат, Berkshire. With Forty Illustrations and Plans. Methuen 
бе Со, Lid, 36 Essex Street, W.C., London. Price 75. 6d. net. 


Economics without Tears. 


Inexplicably enough to the initiated, most persons still shun 
economics. Littledo they dream that, for a certain type of mind, 
there is no study that is half as fascinating. Mr. George W. 
Gough is authentically sealed of the tribe of true believers in 
what the outcasts and the heretics have branded as “the 
dismal science." Та his hands what he reveals of it is decidedly 
not dismal, though we have not much faith in the capacity, or 
at all events in the willingness, of his chosen audience to 
assimilate the truths that, by clearness and simplicity of 
statement, he renders so easy of apprehension. In successive 
chapters he explains what the formidable phrase * political 
economy" really means when stripped of the conventional 
trappings with which its professors ordinarily love to encase 
and disguise it; discusses its principles and methods; sets out 
a few fundamental truths about commodities ; enumerates the 
more important factors of production; descants on the advantages 
and drawbacks attendant on the division of labour; explains 
what capital is and what it does; and further expounds, with 
the light touch and copiousness of example and illustration that 
are possible only to a master of his subject who is free from 
pedantry, such ordinarily (and often quite gratuitously) intricate 
subjects as the organization of industry, the mysteries of 
“marginal unit" in buying and selling, rent, wages, interest, 
banking, competition, and the principles of taxation. It is a 
very illaminating little book, affording lucid instruction on 
matters with which many of us are but poorly acquainted 
and most of us are densely ignorant. Whether or not the 
particular audience for which these “ dinner-hour studies” were 
provided Бале turned a deaf ear to them, it is very certain that 
most professional men who do not happen to be engaged in 
banking or on ’Change—take architects as an instance—will be 
exceedingly glad to get hold of so plain and so sound ап 
exposition of things that they ought to know. To them we 
can confidently commend Mr. Gough's excellent booklet. It 
ought to achieve many and frequent editions. 

“ Пай раз! Twelve: Dinner-hour Studies for the Odd Half-hours" 
By George W. Gough, Sometime Exhibiticner of Balliol College, Qaford. 
London: Sells, Ltd., 168 Fleet Street, Е.С.4. Price 14. 
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* Ideal Cookanheat ” 


Patent No. 143337/1919. 


Cooking, Heating, Hot-Water Supply from one Fire. 


Having recently completed a series 
of tests extending over a considerable 
period and conducted under everyday 
working conditions, we have embodied the 
results of this practical experience in the 
final designs of the “Ideal Cookanheat”. 


Descriptive leaflet, with any other in- 
formation desired, will be gladly supplied 
on request, and inspection of the “Ideal 


Cookanheat" in our Hull and I.ondon Show- 
rooms is invited. 


— NATIONAL RADIATOR (0МРАХҮ 


LIMITED. 
Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks, | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 4220. Telegrams: " RADIATORS HULL” 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 2153. Telegrams: "LIABLENESS LONDON." 


e “Perfect” 


Specially suited for: 
PRIVATE HOUSES 


Amongst other 

OFFICES “PERFECT ” SYSTEMS 
SCHOOLS : installed are :— 
CHURCHES ¿Weston Hall, Shifnal, Salop 
HOSPITALS For the Rt. Hon.The Earl of Bradford 
HOTELS Witley Park, Surrey 
WORKSHOPS For the Rt. Hon. Lord Pirrie 

ла e o. Gateburton Hall, Lincs. 
ECONOMY For J. D. Sandars, Esq. 
SIMPLICITY The Copse, Hindhead, Surrey 
LOW СОБТ 


For J. B. Body, Esq. 


Loudham Hall, Suffolk 
For Capt. Wigan 


PERFECT ACTION 
NO PIPE TRENCHES 
BOILER FIXED ON 


Pierrepont, Frensham, Surrey 
ANY FLOOR For R. Combe, Esq. (in hand) 
SMALL PIPES Thame Park, Oxon. 
PIPES RUN For W. H. Gardiner, Esq. (In hand) 
IRRESPECTiVE 
OF LEVELS 


Trenay Fawton, Eastbourne 
For H. B. Grylls, Esq. (in hand) 


Preston Hall, Kent 


For the Industrial Settlement for 
Баща Soldiers and Sailors (їл 
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«с. «с, 


QUICKER HEATING 


Telephone : 
Mayfair 6481 (3 lines). 


Telegraphic Address: 
" BENHAM, WESDO, LONDON.’ 
——————— 


Apply— 


BENHAM 4 SONS, Ltd. 995 96 wıcmone streer, 
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New Premises for Messrs. — | 
A. F. Caley & Sons, Ltd. | 
at Norwich. | 


LL the Steelwork in 
Messrs. A. J. Caley & 
Sons, Ltd., New Factories at 
Norwich is being supplied 
and erected by Archibald 
D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


The accompanying illustra- 
tions show the first three 
factories in course of progress. 


Architets and Engineers : 
Messrs. Hal Williams & Co., 
3 Salters Hall Court, E.C. 


General Contraciors: 
Messvs. Walter Scott & Middleton, 
28 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS TELEGRAMS: 
пне 30 T : “Dawnay, BATTSQUARE, 
Barrersea 967 Steelworks Road, Battersea, S. W.11 UG 
TELEPHONE: CARDIFF 2557. And at EAST MOORS, CARDIFF. ея 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Identifying Timbers. 

A very opportune and quite important contribution towards 
the better knowledge of timbers comes in the form of a slender 
pamphlet which, however, is packed with information. Every 
architect knows how difficult it is to distinguish with certainty 
between varieties of timber that, while they may closely 
resemble each other in externals, may differ seriously in their 
internal economy. This book, with its plain descriptions in 
parallel. columns of trees that may be mistaken the one for the 
other, and its plates showing photographic sections of the 
timbers of which the identity is most commonly confused, is, 
despite its unpretentious bulk, a really valuable aid to the study 
of a subject with which architects and builders ought to be 
much better acquainted than usually they are. 


“A Guide to the Identification of our More Useful Г. imbers.” Being 
a Manual for the use of Students of Forestry. by Herbert Stone, 
Lecturer. in Forestry (Wood). Cambridge: Al the University Press. 


Price 75. 6d. net. 


A New Timber Manual. 


The title * A Manual of the Timbers of the World" is 
rather terrifying. It suggests a work more stupendous than 
any one man would care to undertake to produce. But the 
author has wisely limited his scope to “ай the timbers 
encountered in commerce," including some that are com- 
paratively new to the European markets. It is reassuring 
to learn from his preface that in compiling this volume he has 
used the practical experience of more than forty years' work in 
the timber trade. This assurance lifts his book clean out of 
the category of the mere pen-and-ink botanist, whose manuals 
are often overweighted with useless academical learning, by which 
the man who goes to the book for practical guidance is usually 
overwhelmed and bewildered. On the other hand, books written 
by “practical men ” are apt to be destitute of scientific details, 
or, what is worse, inaccurate in them. Mr. Howard strikes the 
just middle course between these extremes. Having obviously 
a considerable knowledge of botany, he turns it to good 
practical account, giving us practice tempered with science. 
The result is a manual that seems to be thoroughly informative 
and trustworthy. It is copiously illustrated, mainly from 
photographs. А section on the conversion and preservation of 
timber, and another on specifications and conditions of con- 
:ract, are followed Бу Laslett's indispensable tables, which, 
шаш, are succeeded by a useful treatise on the artificial 
seasoning of timber. We should suppose the book to be of the 


itmost value to timber-users. | E 
‚ “A Manual of the Timbers of the World: their Characteristics and 
Jses? By Alexander Г. Howard. To which is appended an Account 
y 5. Fitzgerald of the Artificial Scanning of Timber. With upwards 
/ 100 Mustrations, London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. Price 305. net. 


An American Artist of the Forties. 


Now that W. P. Frith is again coming into fashion, an 
rticle on a kindred spirit, E. L. Henry, N.A., is very oppor- 
anely printed in the August issue of ''Scribner's Magazine” 
New York, 597-599 Fifth Avenue; London, Constable & Co.). 
'he author of the article does not draw this parallel, and she 
ms unaware of Frith's revived vogue. Or perhaps she does 
ot take such trivialities into account. To her, Frith and 
is works may seem to belong.to the day before yesterday, 
id that would utterly condemn them in the eyes of one who 
ould seem rather anxious to be recognized as belonging to 
е day after to-morrow. Consequently she is full of large- 
'arted pity for the artist whose fatal misfortune it was to 
long to an earlier generation. 

“In 1841,” she says, “there did not exist in America what 
е could precisely сай a fashion in art. So far as esthetics 


- or act, as the case may be. 
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riod was over the land, and into this 
on 12 January of that year, Edward 
His art education was got in 


went, a calm and static pe 
period, in South Carolina, 


Lamson Henry was born." > | 3 
Philadelphia, in New York, and in Paris, where for а while 


he was a pupil of Courbet's. On this our author makes йн 
strange comment: “The technique of painting he learned, an 

learned thoroughly ; but his esthetic principles seem to have 
remained throughout unchanged.” - What are “ esthetic prin- 
And if they are really principles, why should they 
But perhaps the lady ‘does not regard 


ties and verities, but only as modes 
towards an 


e explicable. 
f art which 


ciples ” ? 
not remain unchanged ? 
principles as basic eterni 
and fashions; in which case her pitying attitude 
artist who did not keep up with the fashions is quit 
What is really pathetic is the narrow view о 
regards it as being subject to the whim 'and caprice and mood 
of the moment. Why the author pities Henry for sticking to 
his * aesthetic principles ” is fairly evident from this passage in 
her article: “It was not long, ‘however, before another new 
movement, and a: yet more powerful one, again changed the 
fashions in art. This was the Impressionist Movement, with 
its introduction of the spectrum and the scientific use of colour 
in painting. The old Hudson River School with which, al- 
though he did not actually belong to it, Mr. Henry was closely 
allied, was fairly beaten from the field." And it would appear 
that “what E. L. Henry supremely gave us.has, in a sense, 
nothing to do with art at all "—we cannot help interpolating, 
not with art as the lady seems to understand it. Mr. Henry 
gave us, she adds, “not a contribution to art itself, but the 
unconsciously rendered portrait of a nature as beautiful as it 
was rare," Та his pictures “the soul of a child seemed always 
there revealed, and written large for all to see and love. Life 
was transmuted into a richer thing to those to whom this 
tender personal vision came." We have all heard this sort of 
alleged criticism before, and are tired of its patronizing air. 
** Yes, he is a dear old man, but he cannot paint "—or preach, 
The examples with which the 
article is illustrated reveal Henry as a man of fine personality, 
indeed ; but what is more to the purpose, he was able to suffuse 
the most commonplace sübjects with the tender and gentle 
feeling with which he régarded them. Consequently his pic- 
tures are not the mere transcripts that the lady would have 
us beliéve. They show a delicate impressionism which is more 
rare and ‘more faithful to art than the Impressionism with a 
capital I which the lady seems to régard as the ruling fashion ; 
the vital difference between’ the two being that the former ` 
endures and the latter is merely a passing phase—if, indeed, 
it is not already passed. ‘One is grateful to the author for 
drawing attention to: E. Г. Henry's very interesting work; 
but really her tender pity for his being hopelessly out of fashion 


is entirely superfluous. <. 


School of Architecture, Liverpool University. 

The newly issued prospectus of this flourishing school of 
architecture .gives a. complete description of the courses for 
degree and diploma on which the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has recently agreed to exempt successful candidates 
from their. Final Examination for Associateship with the 
exception of a short paper on Professional Practice. The 
autumn term begins on 5 October next. Professor C. H. 
Reilly, M.A.Cantab., F.R.I.B.A., O.B.E., has resumed his 
position as head of the school, and Mr. L. B. Budden, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., who so ably “carried on” during Professor 
Reilly's absence on special war work, is now Senior Inde- 
pendent Lecturer and Studio Instructor. Professor L. P. 
Abercrombie, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., is again at the head of the 


Department of Civic Design. 
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CATALOGUES &? TRADE NOTICES. 


Small Memorials. 


A pamphlet issued by E. J. and A. T. Bradford, with whom 
is associated Е. T. Bush—“ an artist, a sculptor, and a firm of 
craftsmen," as the pamphlet designates them—shows a few 
designs for little memorials. · As explained in the foreword, the 
aim has been to produce small artistic works, wall tablets, 
triptychs, and the like, embodying dignity and refinement, and 
suitable for church or school, chapel and vestry, village insti- 
tute, regimental mess, public library, office, or workshop. Low- 
relief sculpture has been adopted, and the artists have aimed at 
simplicity and good proportion, with strong character in the 
lettering. In this aim they have, as revealed by the specimens 
of their work shown in their booklet, succeeded admirably, 
especially in the lettering, which is exquisitely simple and 
beautiful. A copy of the pamphlet can be had on application 
to Messrs. Bradford at 62a Borough Road, London, 5.Е.т. 


“Gunite” Wall Construction. 


A leaflet reprinted from the “Canadian Engineer,” and 
circulated by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, whose London 
offices are at 165 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, describes a new 
system of “ Gunite” wall construction which is being used in 
America “to lighten the burden of the present shortage of 
lumber and brick." Many advantages are claimed for this 
system, which is fully described and illustrated in the leaflet, 


for which application should be made to the address given 
above. 


* Rebuilding England in Concrete." 


Under this title Messrs. Winget have issued a circular 
drawing attention to the fact that housing on the concrete- 
block system has made immense strides since the Ministry of 
Health altered the building by-laws in order to give freer 
scope to concrete construction in England. Liverpool is 
having no fewer than 2,500 of its new houses erected on these 
lines, largely with the “ Winget” outfit. Sheffield's scheme 
includes 1,147 houses, the whole of the internal walls of 
which are being built with “Winget ” blocks and slabs. The 
same system has been adopted at Bournville, as part of 
Messrs. Cadbury's new housing scheme, as well as at Walsall, 
Tilmanstone, Bullcroft, Chepstow, Hardwick, Bulwarks, Sed- 
bury, Braintree, Brighton, Linthwaite,: Hastings, Dormans- 
town (Yorkshire), and the Metropolitan Railway Country 
Estates at Wembley Park, Neasden, and elsewhere. 


Heating and Cooking. 


The National Radiator Company, Ltd., of Hull, whose 
London showrooms are at 439 and 441 Oxford Street, W.1., 
have issued an illustrated leaflet describing the patent apparatus 
which they have named the “Ideal Cookanheat.” It is 
claimed for this apparatus that it combines the advantages of a 
coal cooking-range and the cheerfulness of an open fire with the 
cleanliness and healthfulness of a hot-water warming system. 
It will warm, all from one fire, two or three rooms besides 
that in which it is fixed, as well as supplying hot water for 
domestic uses and heat for cooking. It is so constructed that 
а boiler surrounds three sides of the fire, and thus ensures 
economical use of heat that with ordinary stoves is wasted. 
An important feature of the apparatus is a special hot-water 
cylinder, which contains a double radiator for indirect supply, 
and is so arranged that either the half or the whole contents 
(thirty gallons) can. be heated, according to requirements. At 


option, a normal hot-water supply on the ordinary direct 
system can be fitted. The vendors urge that the apparatus is 
particularly suitable for houses containing two or three bed- 
rooms, and therefore commends itself for adoption in housing 
schemes. Where these radiators are installed, the saving on 
the consequent omission of flues, grates, and overmantels, the 


vendors say, will nearly cover the cost of the installation. | 


The pamphlet may be obtained at the addresses given above. 


Electric Fires and Vacuum Cleaners. 


A leaflet issued by the General Electric Co., Ltd., Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C., illustrates a selection from their 
* Magnet ” art metal electric fires—the Brackley, the Stanley, 
the Edgerton, the Derby, and the Ellesmere. All are of elegant 
design and finish. The same firm have just issued an illus- 
trated list of their vacuum cleaners, known respectively as the 
Little Briton, the Pulvo, the Econo, and the Apex. Тһе first- 
named is a box-type machine; the Pulvo has a frame con- 
structed of light steel angles, and an outer casing of lightest 
aluminium; the makers recommend it especially for cleaning 
large rooms, garages, and motor-cars. The Econo is of the 
compound turbine type, and is made in two sizes, both suitable 
for heavy duty. The Apex is light in weight and is specially 
designed for household cleaning. A valuable advantage of 
these electrically driven vacuum cleaners is that the machine 
can be easily operated by one person. 


A Glasgow Catalogue of Lifts. 


Messrs. A. and P. Steven, Provanside Works, and 181 
St. James's Road, Glasgow (London Office, 10 Charles Street, 
Blackfriars Road), have issued a finely illustrated list showing 
a few modern types of the lifts which they manufacture. Most 
of the lifts shown are, of course, electrically actuated ; but the 
firm manufacture all types of lifts, including high- and low- 
pressure hydraulic, overhead tank, hydro-pneumatic, steam, 
steam-hydraulic, belt-driven, and hand-power. In an inter- 
esting running commentary on the illustrations, the firm remark 
that for passenger service the direct-coupled electric lift is now 
almost universally adopted, and they explain that while the 
initial cost of an electric lift is greater, the running cost is but 
about one-fifth of that of an hydraulic machine, the cost of 
upkeep being nearly the same in each case. For short travels, 
they state, where high-pressure water is available, the direct- 
acting type of lift is usually installed, because of its simplicity 
of operation and low initial cost. 

АП this firm's electric lifts are fitted with phosphor-bronze 
worm wheel rims, steel worms, and double-thrust ball bearings, 
and the gearing is enclosed in an oil-tight dust-proof gear- 
case. The three principal methods of driving— drum, friction, 
and traction—are explained, as are the chief types of control— 
namely, switch-in-car, semi-automatic push-button, full auto- 
matic push-button, dual (switch-in-car and push-button), and 
hand-rope. Controllers and safety devices are also lucidly 
described; and the booklet in fact gives perfectly clear instruc- 
tion on all points about which the architect requires defi- 
nite information when specifying lifts—or, rather, discussing 
their installation. Оп all points about which the architect 
would require satisfaction this booklet is delightfully explicit. 
Drawings show the sizes of lift-wells required to accommodate 
specified sizes of cars, as well as Ше head-room required, and 
also the room wanted for the machinery. To this valuable 
feature there is added an interesting series of photographic 
views of important buildings in which this firm's lifts have been 
installed. These views include a double-page plate of the 
Royal Infirmary at Glasgow. 


ARCHWAY BENEATH А CHURCH, NORWICH. 


From a Drawing by Frank 1. Emanuel. 


October 1920. 
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Balbardie House and Robert Adam. 


By Thomas Purves Marwick, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. (Scot.). 


“The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces.” 


ESTLING away in a quiet pleasant nook in West 
Lothian, and embowered amidst whispering trees 
planted for esthetic as well as utilitarian purposes, 

set one of Robert Adam’s designs towards the close of 
eighteenth century. It is a work that hitherto has not 
adequately described nor illustrated, and few persons 
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paraffin oil, and solid paraffin. More than a hundred thousand 
tons of shale were taken out every year for more than twenty 
years, until, in 1873, the seams ultimately became exhausted. 
Shales of a kindred character are worked in various other 
places in the district, and the industry greatly extended the 


demand for paraffin oil and paraffin throughout Britain and 
manyforeign countries. 


Collieries have been 
long and extensively 
worked in the parish, 
and there are at the 
present time numerous 
active pits. Iron ore, 
limestone, sandstone, 
and trap rock, were 
also largely quarried 
in. past years; while 
lead ore in small veins 
and argentiferous ore 
were extensively 
worked in the Middle 
Ages, but were ulti- 
mately abandoned ow- 
ing to their unremu- 
nerative character. 
The Bathgate of 
to-day is a flourishing 
mining and manufac- 
turing burgh of about 
nine thousand souls. 
А mountain of ри 
refuse stands in front 
of Balbardie House, 
and is ever creeping 
slowly but remorse- 
lessly over the green 
fields where once were 
а lake and lovely gar- 
dens. A long series of 
railway wagons give 
the landscape a new 
meaning. Men are 
busy dragging out the 
entrails of the earth, 
with the inevitable re- 


ALCOVE PORCH ON NORTH FRONT. 
sult to land and build- 


ings, and an evil spirit 
has transformed what was aforetime a scene of rural beauty 
into one of black industrialism. 

Balbardie House was designed for Mr. Alexander Marjori- 
banks of Marjoribanks and Balbardie, in whose family the estate 
had been for many generations. One of his ancestors was Provost 
of Edinburgh in 1541, and Member of Parliament from 1540 
to 1549, when he was made a Lord of Session and Lord Clerk 
Register. Mr. Marjoribanks had a family of nineteen children, 
and the eighteenth was the father of the Rev. George Marjori- 
banks, D.D., Colinton, who has kindly lent for reproduction 
here the geometrical drawings showing the original design 
of the front and back elevations (see page 83). The elevations 
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are signed “ Robt. Adam, Archt. Lond. 1792." This signature 
must have been written a few days, or at most a week or two, 
before his death. 

One has only to glance at this residence to see in it the 
work of a master. As will be seen from the reproductions, 
it was characteristic of the standard type of the period. 
The entrance front is divided into five parts, a central bay 
and two end pavilions connected by alcove porches. The 
centre block is three storeys in height, has double pilasters 
at the corners, and intermediate three-quarter engaged Corin- 
thian columns surmounted by a pediment decorated with the 
owner's crest. At the sill level of the windows on the top flat 
there is a string with a carved guilloche ornament. The two- 
storey pavilions are arcaded on the ground floor, while the 
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NORTH FRONT. 


twin alcoves, now used as porches, link the parts together, and 
are illustrated by the photograph (page 81). They at once 
arrest the attention. They are of really beautiful design, 
reminiscent of the apse, or tribune, in Roman basilice, 
while the masonry is as sharp and well preserved as on 
the day it was chiselled. These porches or coved recesses 
are crossed at the springing height of the enclosing arch 
by a light fluted entablature supported on elegant columns 
surmounted by a floriated vase, while above the arch there is 
a deep frieze with delicately carved festoons. The same idea 
had been used by Adam in interior work on numerous previous 
occasions; it is at each end of the great dining room ІШ 
Syon House for the Duke of Northumberland ; in the library 
at Kenwood, Hampstead, for the Earl of Mansfield; in the 
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BALBARDIE HOUSE AND ROBERT ADAM. 
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ELEVATION OF NORTH FRONT, SIGNED BY ADAM IN 1792. 


ліпе room of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn’s house, St. 
mes’s Square, and at the Parish Church of Mistley in Essex. 
ie prototype was probably found in the Emperor Diocletian's 
lace, and the Temple of Jupiter at Spalato, in Dalmatia, 
ich Adam, with his friend Clérisseau, had spent some con- 
erable time in measuring for the publication issued in 1764. 

It is when the plans are examined that we realise how 
these fall short of modern ideas; while no architect of 
Jay would, in order to obtain a level sill all round the 
lding, put that sill, so far as regards the east wing, six 
aes below the bedroom floor ! 

Balbardie House has unfortunately fallen upon evil times, 
ng to the removal of the underlying minerals. The with- 
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drawal of subjacent supporting strata Наз caused somewhat 
serious fractures, but the accommodation is still made available 
by subdivision into several small houses in connection with the 
farm of Mains of Balbardie. The estates of Bathgate and 
Balbardie were purchased about sixty years ago by the 
Edinburgh Merchant Company, and they now form part of the 
heritage belonging to their Education Board, the free revenues 
from which, along with those of all the other estates held by 
them in trust, are entirely devoted to the furtherance ol 
education. At one of their four great secondary schools were 
educated no fewer than five members of the present Government. 

Although the details of Robert Adam's career. are very 
familiar to the readers of this REVIEW, recapitulation will not 
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ELEVATION OF SOUTH FRONT, SIGNED BY ADAM IN 1792. 
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be resented. Robert Adam was born at Kirkcaldy in 1725, 
died on 3rd March 1792, and was buried in Westminster Abbey- 
His father was William Adam of Maryburgh, Fife, who was 
born in 1689 and died in 1748. Не was the author of 
** Vitruvius Scoticus," succeeded Sir William Bruce as architect 
at Hopetoun House for the Earl of Linlithgow, and entirely 
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two years of age, joint architect to the King in conjunction 
with William, afterwards Sir William Chambers, who had 
been the King's tutor in architecture. In 1768 Robert Adam 
was elected Member of Parliament for Kinross-shire, and in 
1773 he published a large folio volume containing many 
engraved illustrations of his more important works. The 


CENTRE PART OF NORTH FRONT, SHOWING ENTRANCE DOORWAY. 


recast the original design for that palatial residence, one of the 
important alterations being the substitution of the concave, in 
place of convex, colonnades which connect the wings to the 
centre block. In 1754 Robert set out on a visit to Italy from 
which he returned in 1760, the year George III ascended the 
throne, and immediately afterwards was appointed, at thirty- 


engravings were prepared by Zucchi, Piranesi, and others of 
his friends, and it was a notable production for the time. The 
vanity shown in the preface is perhaps a not unusual 
characteristic of many of those with artistic predilections. The 
assertion that “we have not trod in the paths of others, nor 
derived aid from their labours," is rather a bold one after the 


ВАТВАКОТЕ HOUSE. AND ¡ROBERT ADAM. 


great artistic triumphs of the sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth centuries in Italy, and the first half of the а x E Ru ANN | 269 
eighteenth century in Britain. “We have adopted,” EN - в Тэ Al | | 2 E 
ле Says, “a beautiful variety of light mouldings, | Sn | zm. | 
zracefully formed, delicately enriched, and arranged 
vith propriety and skill. We flatter Ourselves we 
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Associated in his profession with Robert were his 
iree brothers. One was resident in Scotland while 
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All the designs carried out by the brothers bear 

e distinguishing stamp of Robert’s ideas as to what 
nstituted good architecture. His artistic and con- 
‘uctional qualifications were of the highest. He 
5 the most talented member of the family, had a 
е sense of proportion and an intuition for har- 
nious results, while all his work had a finished 
irm, delicacy, and refinement of its own which 
»ealed irresistibly to cultivated taste. He bestowed 
геше care upon his designs, and was undoubtedly 5 
naster of pre.eminent genius, who, as he states FIREPLACE IN BALBARDIE Su: 
iself, * brought about а kind of revolution in 


Whole system of this useful and elegant art." In any student) ; Edinburgh Register House and Charlotte Square, 


> it Was episodic in the history of English Renaissance the Old Infirmary at Glasgow, Gosford House, the Adelphi, 
utecture. There can be but few architects in this country Syon House, Lansdowne House, Kenwood, Bowood, Hare- 
зе mantelpieces would fetch £400 to £500 at public auction wood House, Portland Place, and an imme 
t they had been in use for a hundred and fifty years! other works scattered throughout the country. Indeed, for 
In the course of his industrious career, Robert Adam about thirty years one would imagine he must have been 
ened Edinburgh University (of which he had been a the busiest architect in Britain. 


What did he achieve? We know that 
= Inigo Jones a century and a half before had 
j been the pioneer of the Italian Renaissance 
in England. In 1620 the Banqueting House 
at Whitehall was being erected from his 
designs. He was followed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, Nicholas Hawksmoor, Sir John Van- 
brugh, and many others, so that when Robert 
Adam began to practise, the disciples of 
Palladio had carried out, or were carrying out 
the bulk of the two hundred mansion houses 
which were built in this country during the 
eighteenth century. Adam, however, deve- 
loped an originality and a style of his own, 
so individual a style that it has been 
christened with his name. He opposed the 
prevalent systematized Orders of Palladio, 
whose vogue had then reached its climax, 
and initiated those modifications and subtle 
distinctions, and that domestic atmosphere, 
which so distinguished his work from that 
inspired by the temples of Roman antiquity. 
All his external façades were of plain 
design, but with a distinctive character. 
They had a charm that was attained by 
simplicity, by reposefulness, by refinement. 
< There was по straining, no apparent effort, 
zen en ЈЕ) амалы 2. ы but the touch of real genius was seldom 
FIREPLACE IN BALBARDIE HOUSE. lacking. 
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Current Architecture: | 
New Central Offices of the Metropolitan Water Board : Interior. 


H. Austen Hall, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 


| N the July issue of this magazine, the exterior of the new design ; 


nd the front-door elevation, were given. 


The Board Room (page 86), which is on the first floor, over architraves and overdoors, are excel 
ле principal entrance, is for the accommodation of seventy-six and craftsmanship. 


ENTRANCE HALL AND LOBBY. 


ers. The galleries are for the public and the Press. The massive columns in the entrance give precisely the right 
ning іє аге the chairman's room and committee and meeting air of solidity and dignity that is appropriate toa building 
5. Any tendency towards undue severity in the ensemble whose function 15 supremely utilitarian, yet is noble an it 
Board Room is checked by fluting the columns to contrast ministers to vital needs. The ancient philosopher Thales, и 
he plane surface of the pilasters, and by projecting their -of the physicists, was not so far out in Е pu to E 
ls, with, especially, a slight but quite proportionate the primitive substance of things. Without о 
ration of the hornlike volutes; and by the introduction, be sustained. . It. has been always, iu пи тш © 
zisely the right places, and with exactly the right degree scriptures, the symbol of high эріп itua ity, an P: a os as 
raint, of several of the various decorative devices, be- supplied а perennial fount or SE ры, we et 
ed to us by the ancients. In particular, the fret and the babbling brook, the sparkling rill, the eep-bosomed river, 


illoche are employed with excellent effect on the general the restless ocean. Thus consecrated, and being, moreover, 
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the essential agent in the cleanliness that is next to Godliness, 
water—purifier, life-sustainer, health-preserver—is indeed 108- 
nitely noble, and those who dispense it should occupy no mean 
house. Its rooms should be adorned with paintings rich in 
colour. There is no lack of appropriate subjects; for among 
the many world-old themes of perennial interest, those asso- 
ciated with water are perhaps the most familiar; and we 
should like to see some of the Water Board rooms hung with 
pictures (water-colours for choice !) of ** The Flood," ** Rebecca 
at the Well," “The Woman of Samaria,” “The Great 
Baptism,” and so forth; and there should be other pictures 
showing the various “ Forms of Water," as Professor Tyndall 
expressed it in the title of one of his famous lectures—the lake, 
the pond, the mill-race, the cascade and the cataract, the foun- 
tains of Fragonard and the cascades at Fontainebleau. . . . 


to be convenient for the surrounding departments, most of 
which must necessarily have frequent recourse to it. Spacious 
and well lighted, it is also goodly in shape and in its organic 
decorations— moulding and balustrade, beam and bay; the 
curved lines in the roof lending a pleasant diversity to the 
straight lines of gallery and column. 

The Oak Room (page 89) is a relic of the New River offices 
which were pulled down to make room for the present new 
building. It has been very carefully preserved, and the illus- 
tration shows it to be well worth the care taken to incorporate 
it in the new premises. Removing it and re-erecting it in 
a fresh position must have been a task of exceeding delicacy, 
but it was accomplished without damage to the old work. 
The beautiful ceiling (which, as some of the other illustra- 
tions show, provided the motif for some of the new plaster- 


COMMITTEE ROOM. 


But to return to our own pictures. In that which shows 
the pillars in the entrance hall the lobby is instantly revealed 
as a development of the theme to which the entrance hall 
isa prelude. The entrance hall is paved with marble, and is 
decorated with the seals of the eight companies now incor- 
porated in the Water Board. Brightness, and a touch of gaiety 
even, show that the dignity preserved throughout the building 
is by no means austerely frigid. The excellent scale and pro- 
portion of all the elements here, decorative and otherwise, will 
not escape attention. The Committee Room (above) has a 
general air of comfort and serenity, to which the plasterwork 
enrichments add a touch of imaginative art. 

As will have been noted from the plan published at page 9 
of the July issue, the principal feature of the interior is the 
large Rental Ledger Hall (Plate 111), which is centrally placed 


work) was not cut up for removal, but with the help of the 
crane was transferred in one piece from the old position to 
the new. This work was entrusted to Mr. Lawrence Turner, 
the authority on plaster ceilings, and he is to be warmly com- 
plimented on the success of the undertaking which he planned, 
and of which he supervised the “ carrying out ”—an expression 
that for once in a way is of literal significance. This old Oak 
Room, of which the woodwork as well as the ceiling is seen 
from the illustration to be very beautiful, was bought by the 
Board from the New River Company for £2,000. At that 


- price it was a bargain. The Board that secured it has thereby 


earned the gratitude of art-lovers, present and to come. 

The Old Oak Room has been described as follows by Mr. 
A. B. Pilling, Clerk of the Board: The room is “handsomely 
decorated with oak wainscoting; the whole of the sides from 
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floor to ceiling being of thick black oak, as is also the floor. 
The mantelpiece is of solid oak, upon which is imposed a 
beautifully carved representation of the arms of William III. 


Hugh Myddelton's son and the second baronet, from whom she 
inherited four New River shares. 

“The carving in places has reference to water affairs 
ind the angler’s gentle art, since it includes creels, water- 
virds, all kinds of fishes, crayfish, water plants, as well as 
ars of corn, grasses, flowers, and fruits. There is a festoon 


:s beauty. | 

“Тһе ceiling contains, in good preservation, а painting of 
ing William III. Henry Cooke (1642-1700), according to 
(огасе Walpole in his * Anecdotes of Painting in England,' 
inted ‘the ceiling of a great room at the water works at 
lington.” The moulding of this ceiling always evokes admira- 
эп, being a very fine design of fruit and flowers with aquatic 
rds pecking here and there. There are also two coats of arms 
Sir Hugh Myddelton and John Grene. 5... The room also 
ntains furniture of a unique character. Twenty-five of the 
airs which surround the tables are of old mahogany, and 
cording to the Chippendale pattern, and ten of them are 
own to be actual original Chippendale chairs." (From a 
oklet prepared for the inauguration of Chingford Reservoir 

King George V, I5 March тотз.) 
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Messrs. Rice & Son of Stockwell were the principal con- 
tractors, and Mr. W. Scott acted as clerk of works. 


Other contracts include: - The asphalt work by Messrs. Limmer Asphalte 
Company ; bricks byS.& E. Collier; stone work by Messrs. United Stone Firms; 
stone carving by Messrs. Broadbent & Son; Staircases, reinforced-concrete con- 
struction by Messrs, Bradford & Со.: steelwork by Messrs. Young & Co. ; fireproof 
floors by Messrs. Diespeker & Co. ; tiles by Messrs. Carter & Co. ; slates by Мг. Б. J. 
Ames; casement fittings by Messrs. Leggott & Co. ; patent glazing and Lttings 
by Messrs.. Wooton & Co. ; stoves, Brates, and mantels by Messrs. Bratt, Colbran 
& Co.; Sanitary ware and fittings by Messrs, Shanks & Со. ; lead down-pipes and 
R.-W. Heads by Messrs. Wainwright and Wariag ; wood-block flooring by Messrs. 
Acme Flooring Company, Ltd.; marble flooring and stair treads by Messrs, 
Whitehead & боп; ‘electric wiring by Messrs. Strode & Со.; plasterwork by 
Messrs. А. & 5. Wheater & Co. ; Carved doors by Mr. Laurence Turner 5 


` gates and railings by Messrs. H. T. Allen & Co. ; folding gates, shutters, etc. by 


Messrs. Bostwick Company; wall hangings by Messrs. Osborne, Ltd.; lifts and 
cranes by Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd. ; heating and ventilating by Messrs. 
Jeffreys & Co., Ltd. ; bells and telephones by Messrs, Strode & Со.; strong-room 


cooking machinery by Messrs. Briffault Range Company ; cloakroom fixtures by 
Messrs. Gibbons & Son. The whole of the hardwood, joinery, and fittings for 
the building, as well as all the furniture for the Board Room, were executed by 
Messrs. Samuel Elliott & Sons (Reading), Ltd , of Caversham, Reading, and were 
manufactured mainly in selected Cuba mahogany, many of the door and other 
panels being quarter-vencered and French. polished. Some portion of the work 
was fumigated and wax-polished, making a pleasant contrast. The desks апі 


doors, and оуегдоогз, which are Special features of the Board Room, as well as 
the hardwood Screens in the corridors, were also manufactured by this firm, who 
not only manufactured all the woodwork (at their joinery at Reading), but also 


THE OLD OAK ROOM. 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 


PAP AREAS RS о tae 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD 


CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE OLD OAK ROOM: 
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GARDEN ADORNMENTS. 
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Property ef | 79 i : z Mrs. Stileman. 
THE GARDENER. 


A lead statue painted in polychrome. 


In the possession of a descendant of the celebrated Lead Statuaries, Sir Henry Cheere and John Cheere, 
who flourished in Piccadilly in Early Georgian days. 


Lead Statuary in the Garden. 
By M. Jourdain. 


MONG the ornaments that made up the charm of an 
А eighteenth-century · house and garden, not the least 
interesting were the leaden statues in the formal 
garden, and those figures of Fame, the Virtues, and the like, 
clustering on the parapet that afforded the great house that 
broken and varied skyline which is at present so conspicuously 
lacking. Wind and weather have brought down the guardians 
of the parapet ; indeed, such figures were sometimes a source of 
danger, for an entry in an old journal records the fall of Fame 
through a skylight down the stairs; while in the garden the 
soft figures in unsuitable poses totter and 
bend earthwards, and the Flying Mercury 
seems to be falling headlong from his 
pedestal. ‘ Here you see,” explains Squire 
Headlong in Peacock’s novel, “the pedestal 
Of a statue with only halfa leg and four toes 
remaining. There were many here once. 
When I was a boy I used to sit every day 
on the shoulders of Hercules; what became 
of him I have never been able to ascertain. 
Neptune has been lying these seven years in 
the dust-hole; Atlas had his head knocked 
off to fit him for Propping a shed, and only 
the day before yesterday we fished Bacchus 
out of the horse-pond.” 

Besides these inevitable changes and 
chances, when the old formal gardens were 
destroyed by the landscape gardeners, the 
stone figures were broken up to make the 
paths, and the lead vases, cisterns, and 
statuary melted down. 

The making of leaden statues was a 
flourishing London industry, and J.T. Smith? 
3068 over the names of various lead-yards— 
:he original yard founded by the Dutch 
iculptor, John Van Nost, in William III's 
eign; the manufactory of John Cheere, 
ind the less familiar names of Carpenter 
Charpentiére) and Manning. When Smith 
vrote, the yards were still within living 
Yemory,t and “the attention of nine persons 

ut of ten was arrested by these garden 
rnaments. The figures were cast in lead as 
irge as life, and frequently painted with an 
itention to resemble nature. They consisted 
“Punch, Harlequin, Columbine, and other 
ıntomimical characters, mowers whetting 
eir scythes, haymakers resting on their 
kes, gamekeepers shooting, and Roman 
Idiers with firelocks; but above all an 
rican kneeling with a sundial upon his head found the most 
tensive sale." There were, besides, casts from classic sculpture, 
d these were so familiar to untravelled English people before 
> days of sculpture galleries that there is some excuse for the 
ly of whom Dallaway tells a story that, finding some “capital ” 
tues in her house, collected in Italy by her virtuoso father- 
law, she had them painted and set in the garden like so many 
Cheere's or Charpentiére's figures. The vogue of leaden 
‘uary was at its height between 1700 and 1740, though 


* " Antiquarian Rambles in London." л : 
t The last of the yards was that of John Cheere, who died in 1787 
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босс 


А GRACEFUL GARDEN FIGURE. 
In Patinated Lead. 


according to Smith, these « imaginations in lead” were never 


The Earl of Burlington always 


This criticism 
one, and is only applicable to statues extended beyond this 
centre of gravity. 

Lead was used for statues of varying degrees of importance, 
reproductions from the antique, such as the gladiator at 
Burton Agnes, for the gilt equestrian figure 


for 


аса 7 о George I at Canons known as the Golden 
LIE Horse, and for original eighteenth century 


“imaginations,” such as Van Nost’s amorini 
at Melbourne, the Seasons, Flora, and Pan. 

In spite of Lord Burlington’s censure 
their fashion lasted until the death of John 
Cheere, a younger brother of Sir Henry 
Cheere, who was accounted the first statuary 
of his time. Sir Henry, the first English 
sculptor to be made a baronet, who had an 
immense practice in funeral monuments and 
architectural accessories, worked in bronze 
and marble, but John Cheere seems to have 
limited himself to lead. It is possible that 
he specialized in figures illustrating English 
country life, such as shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, gamekeepers, gardeners, as the 
very well-preserved figure of a gardener in 
the possession of a descendant of Sir Henry 
Cheere's, dating from the second half of the 
eighteenth century, is from hisyard (see oppo- 
site page). The young fellow leans upon his 
spade, and.is dressed in a wide-brimmed hat, 
white stockings, buckled shoes, knee-breeches 
and coat. In Ше building accounts of Somer- 
set House, John Cheere receives £31 apiece 
for “ moulding, casting and finishing four 
large sphinxes in a strong substantial man- 
ner ” of lead and block tin. The pair high up 
on the inner side of the Strand front of Somer- 
set House are therefore from Cheere's yard. 

After the death of John Cheere in 1787, 
"a man in the Borough " purchased the 
greater number of the stock at the auction, 
and according to Smith, Mr. Samuel Whit- 
bread bought nearly the whole of them and 
"hid them put up and sent to his pleasure 
grounds with as much caution as if they 
had been looking-glasses of the greatest 
dimensions for his drawing room." 

It is evident that leaden statuary was originally usually 
painted or gilded, and the gardens of a great house such as 
Canons, with a “row of gilded vases оп pelestals on each 
side of the grand canal; and in the middle, fronting it, a 
gladiator, gilded also," must have dazzled the eye. The 
present texture of the leaden Arcadia of the eighteenth century 
imagination, “colourless save that a spot here and there saved 
from the elements bespoke their pristine state to have been gilt 
and glittering," is more in harmony with the colour and life of 


the garden. 
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Property of 3 1 
the Duke of Buccleuch. 


LACQUER CABINET ON A STAND OF CARVED WOOD, GILT. 


The stand is E = 
N по С. 1730-1735, аа precisely with contemporary side tables found 
ections of Early Georgian furniture, notably in that of the Duke of Devonshire. 


- Decoration and Furniture 
from the Restoration to the Regency. 


X.-The Early Georgian Period —Cortinued 


By Ingleson С. Goodison. 


| T was at one time customary, for some inscrutable reason, 


ing patronage to architects and artists, who produced, under 


stimulus of the many 
travelled and culti- 
vated amateurs, works 
which deserve to rank, 
‘or perhaps the first 
ime in history, with 
he contemporary pro- 
luctions of any other 

Suropean nation. 
The homogeneity 
f style in the decora- 
ve and mobiliary arts 
hich prevailed at this 
?riod arose largely 
om the fact that 
chitects were con- 
rned not only with. 
е extensive building 
ojects and gardens 
their clients, but 
Te consulted in all 
itters of internal 
ornment—the deco- 
ion, furnishing, and 
nplete equipment of 
гу room being re- 
ded as their proper 
vince. Noblemen 
? were completing 
ir education, or who 
templated building, 
le the Grand Tour 
і architects and 
ightsmen in their 
ше; together they 
е under the spell of the majestic architecture of antiquity 
critically examined the performances of the best modern 
ers; jointly they ransacked Europe for artistic treasures, 
Concerted measures regarding their ultimate and аррго- 

е environment. 

fter the first fifteen years of Ше eighteenth century the 
5 of architecture and decorative art, both in this country 
n France, responded to a new orientation. In France, 
the death of Louis XIV, which was practically coincident 
the beginnning Of the Georgian era in this country, there 
1, during the minority of the new king and under the 
су Of the Duc d'Orléans, a reaction against the majestic 


Property of 


LIONEL, FIRST DUKE OF DORSET. 


A decorative portrait in a frame of carved and &ilded wood, designed as 
an overmantel to a chimneypiece. 


grandeur inaugurated by le Roi Soleil. 


-diverted. from the grand manner of the Baroque towards the . 


permitted unexampled 
| luxury: “Paris and 
. 145 environs," at this 
period, were “an 
earthly paradise. All 
the grandes dames д la 
mode—írom duchesses 
to the wives of wealthy 
financiers—built bou. 
doirs in their hótels. 
These were amorous 
retreats, full of beau. 
tiful pictures, lovely 
tapestries, sculptured 
treasures, and highly 
decorative furniture.” * 
England provides a 
parallel instance of the 
prevailing mania for 
speculation, in the 
South Sea project, 
which had a sequel 
no less disgraceful and 
calamitous. 

While the zsthetic 
revolution which was 
consummated in 
France at this period 
changed the preoccu- 
pation of her artists 
from ministering to the 
grandeur and measured 
dignity of Court life 
under /e Roi Soleil to 
the adornment of salon 


- 1 
I. C. Goodison, 


and boudoir, in which the wanton and capricious humour of 
assymmetry mocks playfully at regularity, in England, on the 
contrary, the accession of the House of Hanover inaugurated 
an Augustan era: domestic architecture assumed, in the larger 
houses, a monumental character, apartments were planned as a 
series of rooms of state—a brilliant coup Фей; furniture 
became large in scale, classical in detail, decorative in character, 
and ordered in arrangement; bold carving and rich gilding of 
superb workmanship were employed upon the marble-topped 
side-tables, the writing-tables and bookcases, the mirrors and 


* Edgcumbe Staley, “ Watteau and his School." 


ч 


Il. 


96 
picture-frames, pedestals and brackets, which adorned the vast 
halls and galleries, the handsome saloons, libraries, and 
“eating” parlours of houses like Wanstead and Canons, 
Moor Park, Houghton, Ditchley, and Chiswick. | 

Although the furniture of these great houses was necessarily 
large in scale and adapted to the importance of its environment, 
it was but sparingly employed, and was displayed with fine judg- 
ment and reserve. Patrons and architects had learned profitable 
lessons during their extended travels on the Continent, and 
nothing could be finer than the effects which they achieved in 
contriving the setting for those artistic treasures which were 
memorials of ‘the patient application of generations of artists 
who had aimed at perfection.” 

Technical excellence in wood-carving was a legacy from the 
school established by Grinling Gibbons; the gilding was of the 
finest quality, resembling hammered and chased metal-work, 
great artistic resource being displayed in the enhancement of 
ornamental features by burnishing upon а sanded, matted, or 
punched groundwork. 

The Early Georgian period is remarkable for the appearance 
of furniture conceived upon an architectural scale and of a 
character which may be described as sculptural—massive table- 
frames with scrolled legs and pierced apron-pieces of acanthus 
foliage or festoons of oak-leaves freighted with tops of rare Italian 
marbles, slabs of inlaid pietra-dura, antique mosaic, or gaily 
coloured scagliola which were eagerly purchased in Italy by 
wealthy travellers. Reference is frequent in contemporary corre- 
spondence to the “paste tables ”—table-frames with tops of 
scagliola—then in vogue, and from “that cornucopia of small 
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talk, the correspondence of Horace Walpole;" we learn that in his 
day the composition made in Florence by an Irish friar, ** Father 
Hugford," was most esteemed. Fernando Enrico Hugford 
(1696-1771) was a monk at Vallcmbrosa, who is said to have 
brought the art of scagliola to a high state of perfection. 
At Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, designed by James Gibbs and 
decorated and furnished by William Kent, is a scagliola table- 
top dated 1726. Many of the side-tables and pedestals of this 
period are translations of designs à l'Italienne, published in 
France during the reign of Louis XIV by Jean le Pautre, 
brother of the architect Antoine le Pautre, an ornemaniste well 
trained in the workshops of Adam Philippon, the cabinet-maker, 
who was employed by Louis XIII as an agent in Rome to 
collect antiques and engage skilled ‘workmen for the French 
Court. A massive sideboard-table at: Houghton and a side- 
table at Ditchley, in which the ponderous marble-tops are 
supported upon finely sculptured couchant sphinges, are brilliant 
and interesting variations upon the theme of a design illustrated 
in one of the spirited etchings issued by Le Pautre. 

A favourite motif for the smaller console or pier-table was 
the eagle “displayed,” 1.е., with outspread wings, boldly and 
realistically carved in soft wood and painted orgilded. The bird 
is usually represented with great spirit and vitality poised upon 
a rocky substructure, and bearing a frieze adorned with a wave 
or fret-pattern surmounted by a bed moulding of bold egg-and- 
tongue enrichment, upon which is a thick slab of rare marble. 

Painted decoration, though less popular than during the 
reign of Queen Anne, still enjoyed a considerable vogue, but 
the field assigned to the decorative painter became gradually more 
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MANTELPIECE OF CARVED WOOD AND MARBLE, с. 1730. 


Whitehall Gardens, Lond 
This example is surn SQ AE 
P urmounted by Ше Overmantel-Frame and Decorative Painting shown on the opposite page. 
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AN OVERMANTEL FRAME OF CARVED AND PAINTED WOOD, с. 1735. 


Incorporating a decorative painting. 
The corresponding mantelpiece is shown on the opposite page. 


estricted. The Practice of Sir James Thornhill was confined 
rincipally to architects and patrons who were followers of the 
Vren tradition. A ceiling in the Queen's state bedroom at 
lampton Court Palace was painted by Thornhill in 1715, but 
1е Italian influence was becoming potent and Italian painters 
14 stuccatore were engrossing the decorative field. The 
lorentine Grisoni was brought by Talman to England in 1715, 
1d in the following year came Antonio Bellucci from the Court 
the Elector Palatine. Sebastiano and Marco Ricci executed 
сога уе paintings in the state ball-room at Burlington House 
Out 1720, and two years later Bellucci was at work upon 
ceiling in Buckingham House, and found employment at 
nons near Edgware, the large, costly, and ill-fated palace of the 
ike of Chandos. Laguerre, the pupil and successor of Verrio 


and the rival of Thornhill, is said to have painted decorations 
at the Countess of Dover's house in 1722, but his death 
is, generally: recorded as having taken place a year earlier, 
‚and this work may possibly have been completed by his son 
John Laguerre, who followed, though with less application, the 
calling of his father. Two examples of painted decoration 


‘executed about this date afford an interesting comparison— 


the walls and ceiling of a staircase at Arno's Grove, Southgate, 


. painted by the Fleming, Gerard Lanscroon, and signed and dated 


1723, and a ceiling in the Presence Chamber at Kensington 
Palace by William Kent, painted a year later. At Southgate 
Lanscroon depicted allegory over the entire surface of walls and 
ceiling, carrying on the tradition of Verrio and Laguerre, which 
was followed also by the native artist, Sir James Thornhill, 


98 


appointed sergeant painter to George I. 
at Kensington, Kent adopted a light arabesque treatment based 
upon Raphael's stanze in the Vatican, an experiment which he 
repeated some ten years later in a ceiling at Rousham. In the 
King's Staircase, the King's Gallery, and the Cupola Room at 
Kensington Palace and at Ditchley, are further exemplars of 
decorative wall and ceiling painting by William Kent, executed 
in 1725-26, and the Queen's Staircase at Hampton Court Palace, 


c. 1734, all of which are indicative of the change of fashion. 


In 1720, in the ceiling 
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Statues, busts, and relievi were made an integral feature in 
contemporary schemes of decoration, and stucco ornaments— 
replicas of the finest manifestations of antique art—were 
incorporated with the utmost nicety of taste and judgment. 
The influx of Italian craftsmen endowed the art of stucco- 
working with new resources. Figure subjects, which had 
hitherto been little attempted by native plasterworkers, were 
now frequently introduced and finely executed. The statuaries 


Rysbrach and Roubiliac, and the modellers and “ fretworkers," 
, 


Messrs. Gregory E Co. 


AN OVERMANTEL FRAME OF CARVED AND GILDED WOOD. 


n orpora ng p Р “Р: 5 
Inc t a decorative landscape ar 
nting and a horizontal tr iple р ate mirror 


Bellucci's pupil, Giacomo Amigoni (or Amigoni), a Venetian 
painter, arrived in England in 1729 and worked here for ten 
зан MET. until the close of the Early Georgian period 
an e rise of Gallic fashions in painted i 
Clermont and the elder Nollekens. ; RER 
en "а e m were highly important decorative 
es in the period under review, especially i 
5 y inthegreat Ha 
and Galleries designed specially to accommodate i 5 реа 
collections of antique statuary—the fruits of the Gand To | 
ur, 


Vessali and Serena, Artari and Bagutti, were greatly in request, 


and illustrious specimens of their abilities may be seen at 
Houghton and Holkham, at Ditchley and Chiswick, Stoneleigh 
and Barnsley, and in a host of minor houses both in town an 
country. The stucco decoration of a fine staircase in Bath, at 
No. T5 Queen Square, a house designed by that justly renowne 
provincial architect, the elder John Wood, is said to be work 
of the brothers Paul and Philip Franchini, who adorned $0 
many of the splendid Mid-Georgian mansions of Dublin. 
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the Duke of Devonshire, 


SIDE TABLE COMMODE, с. 1730-35. 


Of unpolished Cuban mahogany, the carved ornaments gilded. 
Designed by William Kent, Architect, for the Earl of Burlington's villa at Chiswick. 
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Pipety ol the Duke of Devonshire, 
D-ENDED DOUBLE PEDESTAL WRITING-TABLE, с. 1730-35. 


[ 2 4 г Шаға. 
Of unpolished Cuban mahogany, the carved ornaments gi 
ыы Designed by William Ken! for Chiswick. . 


Plate IV. October 1920. 
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PEDESTAL WRITING-TABLE OF UNPOLISHED CUBAN MAHOGANY, с. 1730. 
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the Duke of Buccleuch 


(The front is slightly serpentine.) л 


А more ornate version of this design was utilized contemporaneously for a double-sided pedestal writing-table 
a? Rokeby Park, Yorkshire, the carving being enhanced with gilding. 


Though the labours of the decorative painter and stuccoist 
invaded the walls and ceilings of the great hall and sculpture 
gallery, and great decorative use was made of sculpture both 
antique and modern, the virtuosi of the period displayed the 
utmost enthusiasm for pictures, 
of the, old masters graced the walls, fine portraits dignified 
the salons and libraries, the “eating " parlours were enriched 
with glowing still-life compositions, delicate pastels adorned 
the boudoir. 


he Lagoons. 
ind delicate in colour, and indefinable in charm, breathe the 
'ery spirit of Venice in the eighteenth century, just as the 
lassical ruins and temples of Pannini discover the solemn 
randeur of Rome and the Roman campagna. The works of 
ontemporary minor painters were employed decoratively in 
himneypieces and over-doors—bird-pictures of Casteels and 
‚ollins, landscapes of Stevens, sea-pieces of Мопату--ог 
ombined in a single frame with mirrors, with the happiest 
fect. If Portraiture occupied a lower pinnacle than was 
1е case in Stuart days, many a fine Early Georgian canvas 
ralded the rise of a British School which, after a struggle 
‘ainst foreign invasion, was destined to achieve the greatest 
Down.  Kneller, Dahl, Largilliére, and Vanloo were all 
trait painters of foreign birth who practised their art in 
?gland in the early Georgian era, while Jonathan Richardson, 
larles Jervas, ‚Joseph Highmore, and William Hogarth 
resent native talent not unworthily during this formative 
п01 If the painters of Early Georgian society are hardly to 


Splendid collections of works: 


Rosalba’s pastels, full of "atmosphere," pure. 


be numbered among the hierarchy of. their craft, it is no less 
certain that the merits of their works in a scheme of decoration 
have not yet met with due appreciation, 

The subject of that branch of architecture and the accessory 
arts concerned with interior decoration has been entirely over- 
looked in the chronicles of the art historian, and in conse- 
quence, the recorded particulars of those who laboured to 
produce the minor works of art for which the eighteenth 
century is remarkable, are neither very abundant nor very 
authentic. It is recorded that certain of the fine carved marble 


and whose brother and. Pupil, John Cheere, of Knightsbridge, 
carried on from 1739 the flourishing industry, founded by Van 
Nost, of casting thoze garden-statues in lead which were 
in high vogue during the Georgian period. Ditchley and 
Holkham contain many fine marble chimneypieces designed by 
William Kent—the author of a superb example in St. James's 
Palace of which an illustration was given in THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW Юг September—but little is known of the 
carvers, in marble or wood, who carried the designs of this 
master-decorator into execution, and there is no great central 
name which emerges at this period, like that, for instance, of 
Grinling Gibbons, who laboured to such good purpose under 
Wren and his contemporaries. Pickford and Carter made a 
speciality of marble chimneypieces, incorporating ornaments 
copied from the.purest models of antiquity, some of which, 
according to Brettingham, they furnished to Holkham, where 
the wood-carver Marsden and the plasterworker Clarke were 
also employed. Linel, of Long Acre, is mentioned.as a carver 
at the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, where we encounter also 
the work of the locksmith. Blockley, whose name sur- 
vives among the makers of fine lock - furniture for Robert 
Adam, during the later Georgian period. 


тоо 


SHUTTER PANELS 
OF 
CARVED WOOD 


Grained and piched out 


with gilding. 
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Of the  cabinet- makers who 
flourished at this period we have 
practically no information, though 
the workmanship was of the very 
finest, even rivalling that of the 
world-famous Chippendale, who 
brought the art of the furniture-maker 
into such prominence, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, by 
the publication of his designs. Some 
fifteen years before the appearance of 
Chippendale’s famous “ Director” a 
series of engravings of furniture were 
included in a work, published in 1739, 
entitled “The Gentleman’s and 
Builder’s Companion,” by опе 
William Jones, who styled himself 
“architect,” though his work in that 
capacity has not been identified. He 
furnished designs for table-frames, 
mirrors, bookcases, etc., in the pre- 
vailing early Georgian fashion, and 
simultaneously in the “City and 
Country Builders and Workman’s 
Treasury of Designs,” another self- 
styled architect, Batty Langley, 
issued designs for furniture embodying 
the tendencies of the hour. 

If these contemporary pattern- 


books display the furniture of the: 


early Georgian period in a somewhat 
unfavourable light the impression 
is dispelled upon an examination of 
the actual articles, especially if these 
are seen in their appropriate environ- 
ment. Superb workmanship was 
lavished on the choicest material. 
The early so-called “ Spanish ” 
mahogany, which from about 1720 
gradually supplanted walnut for 
furniture making, was cut from the 
largest and finest trees growing 
on the islands of Cuba and San 
Domingo, the wood being rich in 
colour, close in grain and capable of 
taking a high polish. Comparatively 
little mahogany furniture was made 
from 1715 to 1720, and until 1733, 
when the tax upon imported timber 
was abolished by Walpole, the use of 


this wood was restricted to decorative: 


joinery and cabinet work of the finest 
description. Early mahogany, being 
relatively deficient in figure by com- 
parison with the walnut-wood — 
formerly in such high favour—was 
employed more frequently in the solid 


and notas veneer, but the eminent 


suitability of the new wood to the art 
of the carver was readily apprehended, 
and the material exercised a very 
considerable influence on furniture 
design. 

Towards the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century the art influence of 


France gradually permeated Europe апем.  Gille- Marie 
Oppenord, pere du genre rocaille, flourished from 1715 to 1742. 


Though not a Frenchman by birth, he imposed a new | 


style which was eagerly received by the country of his 
adoption. One of the foremost exponents of the style 
rocaille, Nicholas Pineau, carried it to the Russian Court in 
1716, working there till 1729, and by 1740 signs were not 
wanting of the change impending in England throüghout the 
decorative arts. 

Luxury in building and furnishing steadily increased owing 
to the remarkable prosperity of the country under Walpole's 
administration. The long years of peace induced a love of 
travel on the Continent, with ample leisure for the study and 
enjoyment of works of art, in countries richly endowed with 
the treasures of antiquity. 

The early Georgian style may be said to have lasted а 
quarter of a century, during which period the influence of Italy 
was paramount, and the relationship between architecture, 
decoration, and furniture was close and intimate. Sculpture 
and painting were important decorative resources ; modelling 
in plaster or stucco gradually usurped the place of wood 
panelling for the treatment of wall-surfaces ; pine and fir sup- 
planted oak for decorative woodwork ; hangings of figured 
velvet and damask—and even of wall-paper—invaded the 


walls, while mahogany displaced walnut as the principal 
wood for furniture. making, the 


embellishment being accomplished 
by means of carving and gilding 
rather than by elaborate veneering 
with finely-figured woods and by 
the use of lacquer. 

In spite of the immense im- 
portations of Italian velvets and 
silks for the upholstery of furni- 
ture, and for curtains and wall 
hangings, the trade of silk weav- 
ing received an immense impetus 
through the enterprise of Lombe. 
Carpets were made at Wilton by 
а settlement of alien immigrants, 
whose Charter was renewed about 
1725, and some ten years later a 
further manufactory was started at 
Kidderminster. 

The first indications of the im- 
pending change of style towards 
Ше Rococo appeared in the 
smaller decorative accessories—in 
silverwork and ceramic objects. 
In the larger field of decorative 
painting Nollekens and Clermont 
were leaders of the sprightly Gal- 
lic fashion—the first-named intro- 
ducing decorative landscapes in 
the manner of his compatriot 
Watteau, in a garden pavilion 
at Wanstead, which prepared 
ап appreciative public for the 
gay singeries and chinoiseries of 
Clermont — bright and amusing 


A TORCHERE 
schemes of surface decoration IN 
eminently fitted for the adornment CARVED WOOD GILT. 


of the boudoir and withdrawing 


с. 1730. 
room. 


Burlington-Devonshire 


(To be continued). Collection, 
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October 1920. 
ТНЕ ORANGERY, KENSINGTON PALACE. р 


4 vista in Kensington Gardens. 
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Masterpieces of the Great Architects : II. 


October 1920. 


A VISTA IN THE ORANGERY, KENSINGTON PALACE. 


Sir Christopher Wren, Architect. 
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Edwin Alfred Rickards. 


©) Saturday, 28 August, Edwin Alfred Rickards, Fellow 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects, died at the 

age of forty-eight. He should then have been at the 

zenith of his power and prolific of masterly designs; but 

although his death came suddenly, he was known to be 
incurably ill—**a man broken by the wars." 

Nor is his premature death the only element in the tragedy. 
True, his achievement has been sufficient to mark him out as 
one of the half-dozen architects of his day for whom genius can 
be safely claimed ; but, brilliant as his career undoubtedly was, 
one looks back upon it with the sad feeling that his great 
opportunity had yet to come. The prominent buildings with 
which his name is associated, fine in design as they undoubtedly 
are, the Wesleyan Central Hall at Westminster and the Third 
Church of Christ, Scientist, 
in Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
cannot Бе regarded as ex- 
actly appropriate to his 
peculiar gifts in the art of 
architectural embellish- 
ment. His temperament, 
sensitively artistic though 
it was, had in it a strong 
element of subjectivity, not 
to say waywardness. Before 
all things else he sought 
sel f-expression, and he would 
not, or could not, subdue 
his gift to the exigencies 
of “fitness.” It was irre- 
pressible. He did however 
hold itin check, with results 
that sometimes tend to 
tameness rather than to 
“ suitability "—a word that, 
with respect to ornamental 
details, had no meaning for 
Rickards, with whom art 
was a religion, for which 
Baroque was as apt an ex- NIE 
pression as Gothic, and по 


own mind—if at that age а boy can be said to have а mind—if 
at length it had fallen to his lot to design some great opera- 
house or theatre. If he had lived the opportunity would surely 
have come to him soon or late, and, revelling in it, he would 
have given us the finest building of its kind, with a fagade 
lavishly enriched with the fine flowers of his fancy; and it 
would be crowned with a dome of the most perfect proportions ; 
at its summit the most graceful figure of Mercury ever соп- 
ceived as “new lighted on а heaven-kissing hill.” Such 
visions must have been constantly with him, filling him with 
the pathetic delights known to Charles Lamb when he yielded 
his mind to the contemplation of “Dream Children.” The 
pity of it! He was the one Englishman who was born to 
give us an opera-house—a theatre that would have redeemed 


us from the unrepudiated 
charge that we cannot build 
joyously, and lo! he was 
doomed to waste his 
Baroque talent on the em- 
bellishment of а Wesleyan 
hall and a Christian Science 
church ! 

His fluency and freedom 
found more legitimate scope 
in the ornamental details 
of the Hull School of Art, 
and even the Cardiff City 
Hall and Law Courts and 
the Deptford Town Hall 
afforded him quite congenial 
tasks ; while his adornment 
of Colnaghi and Obach's 
Art Galleries in New Bond 
Street reveal him as an 
untrammelled artist doing 
work that he enjoyed. 

Rickards got much of 
his sweetness and strength, 
and nearly all his inspira- 
tion, from the Continent. 
In France and Italy, and 


had the advantage of being VOTIS женен 1 ш a | aa Vienna, he plied indus- 

i i m IL um = —_ N i қ В 
more closely in touch with ) - 6222 - ` triously his facile pencil, 
modern feeling. In him, y pe ~ ^ bringing home many 
fancy and feeling were hap- A SKETCH FOR A TOWER. BY E. A. RICKARDS. sketches that reveal his 


pily and equitably blended ; 
yet, as a discerning critic 
has said, “while admiring Gothic he could never be brought 
to appreciate the geometrical precision underlaying its state- 
ment of construction and its resultant light and shade, the 
truth being that he never understood, its emotional aspect. 
This amazing young man, gifted: with splendid confidence 
and the power to draw, sought the sun and the brightest 
flowers with the unerring instinct of the bee." He was a 
romanticist or he was nothing; and it may well be that he 
continually chafed under the restraints put upon his art by the 
formularies of architecture. He had been known to hint, 
indeed, that he could imagine a more congenial means of 
earning a livelihood. Yet we could believe that he would have 
become ecstatically happy in the profession that gathered him 
in when he was but fifteen years old, and could not know his 


(From the forthcoming volume of his collected drawings.) 


delight in their subjects and 
his affinity for the typically 
Continental rather than for the insular conception of art. It 
was this experience and this feeling that made him so valuable 
an influence on British architecture. He did much to redeem 
it from dullness, for which, however, he did not substitute 
gaudiness or frivolity. He held his exuberant fancy ш 
leash. 

When Mr. Rickards was deep in the Valley of the Shadow, 
it came to him as a gleam of sunshine to know that the strength 
and beauty of his work had been so widely recognized as to 
warrant a collection of his drawings. Having been privileged 
to see this collection, the writer is divided between keen 
admiration for work that unmistakably proclaims the hand 0 
genius, and profound regret that he has not lived to 8 the 
book completed, and to hold it in his hand. 
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A War Memorial Museum for Regina, 


Saskatchewan. 
Nobbs and Hyde, Architects. 


ORE than any other class of structure, war memorials 
M are apt to be of stereotyped design. Certainly the 
scope for variation seems, at first sight, rather strictly 
limited; in reality, the one rigid rule is that of decorum. 
That being obeyed, the artist has a perfectly free hand as to 
material, shape, and subject. Fear of transgressing against 
good taste cramps the artist's efforts, and in attempting to 
evolve an inoffensive design, he seeks some model that has 
passed this rigorous test. He is then very fortunate indeed if 
he succeeds in avoiding tameness and insipidity. These 
phenomena may be held to account for the many and feeble 
imitations of the Whitehall Cenotaph, which, as the last 
word in the grandeur of simplicity, has reverberated to the four 
corners of the earth. Nobody, we should imagine, regrets this 
wholesale imitation more than the author of the Whitehall 
Cenotaph, which too often is simply parodied. Frank replicas 
of the original would be preferable, though not more commend- 
able. Were a monument the very perfection of good form 
and the acme of exquisite taste, its endless repetition must 
inevitably make one weary of it. 

It is to Ше“ newer " countries that one naturally looks for 
comparative freedom from state conventions and from over- 
worked—not to say worn-out—traditions in art as in every 
other department ofhuman activity. In Regina (Saskatchewan), 
one of the newer cities in the North-West of Canada, the notion 


has been conceived of building a War Memorial Museum. 
Certainly this idea is not very original, nor, to some minds, is it 
wholly commendable, many persons holding that the exhibition 
of implements of war does not tend to the promotion of peace. 
Our chief concern, however, is with the building in which 
these fearsome relics are preserve]. Can it be so designed as 
to fulfil this divided duty of housing the implements of horrid 
war and of commemorating the heroic dead? Possibly there 
is no incongruity between the two objects; but the rugged 
masonry with which the building is faced is more suggestive 
of the war museum than of the ““memory of the men and 
women of Saskatchewan who served during the great war." 
Regarded purely as an architectural design, the elevation shown 
in the photographs would have been more restful if the stone- 
work had been kept plain throughout ; yet the gain in serenity 
would have been got at the cost of considerable loss of freshness 
and vigour—of character even. Оп the whole, then, con- 
sidering that the building is not primarily a memorial to the 
fallen but a war museum (although we do not gather that the 
museum will contain nothing but warlike objects), the architects 
are, perhaps, justified of their rock-faced rustications ; and one 
can forgive them the slight tendency to restlessness—the over- 
crowding of variety in so small a space, the over-anxiety to 
avoid monotony (faults that are conspicuous in the “ Britannica 
fountain" which forms the end elevation, but from which the 
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WAR MEMORIAL MUSEUM: MODEL SHOWING BRITANNICA FOUNTAIN. 


WAR MEMORIAL MUSEUM, REGINA. 123 


ront elevation is almost free)—for the sake of the just pro- 
ortions they have observed. One would have preferred, 
ıowever, that the central feature of the end elevation should 
ave had a more unifying effect, and that the figure of Britannia 
hould look less doll-like. As the photographs of the end 
levation are taken from a model, modifications in the design 
re still possible. It is with this knowledge that these few 
ritical comments have been made; to criticise where faults are 


irremediable is an uncongenial and a rather futile exercise that 
in the present instance we are happily spared. Messrs. Nobbs 
and Hyde (Mr. Percy E. Nobbs, M.A,, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. George T. Hyde, B.Sc.), of Montreal, the architects, are at 
all events to be congratulated on the freshness and strength 
of their design. . It is of good augury for the future of architec- 
ture in Canada that the work is being increasingly entrusted to 
scholarly architects. : | 
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Publications. 


Modernizing Old Cottages. 


Always the annual reports of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings are full of interest, and the forty-third 
report, now before us, is in this respect fully equal to any of its 
predecessors, if only in virtue of the characteristic address 
delivered by Mr. Gilbert Chesterton at the annual meeting of 
the Society. Mr. Chesterton's methods are so familiar that his 
announcement st the outset—''I have соте to speak on a 
subject about which . . . I know absolutely and literally 
nothing whatever"— did not create a panic. No one walked 
out. “You may say," he continued, “that that argument 
applies to all the subjects upon which I speak, but I think I 
can honestly say I have specialized in ignorance on cottages. 
I am one of those persons who are so constituted that I am 
capable of losing my way in my own house. ... I cannot 
claim to have any sort of relation to the very valuable labours 
and the purposes of this society ; I feel rather like a subject of 
its explorations than an adviser of it. I feel, in fact, very much 
as if I were an ancient building myself, and one which I hope 
you will restore sympathetically. . . . I am in the position of 
the cottage described so admirably in this report: I am very 
much neglected, but there is no need to condemn me as dilapi- 
dated if any one will mend the roof and generally tidy me up. 
The materials are still sound for the most part, and require 
cleansing and whitewashing, and—I say this emphatically—I 
want carefully to be made good." The hearty laughter that 
punctuated this excellent fooling rebutted conclusively the 
slander that humour is a disqualification for membership of the 
Society. But what followed this funny preamble was a well- 
compacted mass of sterling common sense. It was probably the 
most brilliantly eloquent address ever delivered to the Society. 

We note in the Introduction to the Report a passage that 
is worth quoting: “The following suggestion has been made 
as one by which this Society can help to encourage a good 


COTTAGES AT NUNNEY. 
(From Ше Report of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
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(From the Report of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings.) 


tradition in building operations, particularly those concerned in 
repair. Estate agents or builders who wish to have their 
tradesmen trained in our methods are asked to communicate 
with the Secretary. He will try to 
arrange for these men to be employed 
under one of the building architects 
who work in conjunction with the 
Society. When it is impossible to 
spare a tradesman for even a short 
time, it is hoped that an exchange 
might be effected, one of our trained 
men taking the place of an estate 
hand for a time. There are so many 
things that can be learned in this 
way —for example, an estate brick- 
layer is often solely responsible for all 
local repairs, such as pointing, etc. 
If he has a knowledge of local methods 
and has not learned to despise them 
he will do well, but most disastrous 
results are noticed where this is not so." 
Excellent, but not aggressive enough. 
The Society would do effective work 
if it would approach the various 
building trade schools with an offer 
to provide special lectures on the 
repair of old buildings; and they had 
better be lantern lectures | We feel 
sure that the educational authorities 
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One Fire — Three Duties. 


The “Ideal Cookanheat” helps 
materially to solve the Housing 
problem by the provision of 
Heating, Cooking and Hot Water 
Supply from a single fire without 
increasing the initial outlay or 
fuel consumption. 


COOK ANHEAT 


The “Ideal Cookanheat” meets the re- 
quirements of those who insist on the cheerful 
appearance of an open fire, Ample cooking 
facilities and sufficient boiler power for a 
normal Hot Water Supply and for two or three 
Radiators are also Provided. 
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New Premises for Messrs. 
A. 7. Caley & Sons, Ltd. 
at Norwich. 


LL the Steelwork in 
Messrs. A. J. Caley & 
Sons, Ltd., New Factories at 
Norwich is being supplied 
and erected by Archibald 
D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


The accompanying illustra- 
tions show the first three 
factories in course of progress. 


Architects and Engineers : 
Messrs. Hal Williams & Co., 
3 Salters Hall Court, E.C. 


General Contractors : 
Messrs. Walter Scott & Middleton, 
28 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS TELEGRAMS: 
TELEPHONES: u DAwNAY, BATISQUARE, 
т 5 1094 (3 li 2% 
Barrersea 100 (tine) — Steelworks Road, Battersea, S.W.11 эж 
TELEPHONE: CARDIFF 2557. TELEGRAMS: 
And at EAST MOORS, CARDIFF. 9 DAWNAY, CARDIFF.” 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


would welcome this useful and interesting addition to their 
curricula. 

А very acceptable feature of the Society's annual report is 
the collection of illustrations it always contains. From those 
given in the current issue we reproduce two that relate to the 
preservation of cottages—a most important work during the 
present famine of small dwellings. The Society is willing 
to give detailed advice on bringing such old cottages up 
to the modern standard. The plan of the cottages at 
Drinkstone shows what can be done in this line, and the 
view of the cottages at Nunney is typical of multitudes of 
such buildings which it is possible and desirable to convert 
into good houses. Such conversion, as the secretary of the 
Society remarks, is an economical as well as an esthetic 
proposition. | ; 

The Report from which these Illustratious are reproduced can be 
obtained, price 2s. from Mr, А. R. Powys, Secretary, 20 Buckingham 


Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


The Great Fire of London. 


It was a four days’ fire that made London a commercial 
city. Before that it was largely monastic, in spite of the 
rigorous suppressions by Henry VIII, or at least it wore a 
monastic appearance which he could not wholly obliterate. 
Then the fire came, and the city that arose from the ruins had 
commerce for its dominant note, although Wren’s churches 
stood up everywhere to testify that religion had not been 
entirely smothered. 

Survivals of the great fire having been few in number, 
and very few of them having defied until now the ravages of 
time and the itch for change, it follows that the London 
of to-day has hardly any buildings, save the Abbey and 
a church or two, of earlier date than the seventeenth 
century. 

It is surely worth while, then, to learn all we can about the 
effects of the Great Fire of 1666, because it not only destroyed 
the old London, but by consequence gave rise to the new. 
Strange indeed is it, therefore, that hitherto so stupendous an 
event has lacked its historian. Mr. Walter George Bell, 
F.R.A.S., who has now assumed that high office, and has 
fulfilled its functions very admirably, has spared no pains to 
produce a thoroughly trustworthy narrative, and the book em- 
bodying it is the more secure of its place among standard 
works from the ability of the writer to add to diligence of 
research. much grace in the handling of his materials. 

Nor are those materials such as Dr. Dryasdust was wont 
to bring forward, valuing them mainly for their musty smell. 
Mr. Bell adduces much interesting matter that assuredly 
Dryasdust would have passed over, not perceiving its relevancy 
to the issue; but of his array of picturesque—sometimes even 
picaresque, and often dramatically related — incidents and 
allusions, we could not wish one away, save perhaps the coarse 
observation of the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Bludworth, 
conveyed in a footnote on page 24, which might well be deleted 
from the future editions of this fine book that are sure to be 
in demand. 

As an example of the excellent literary craftsmanship 
exhibited throughout the book, the following passage from the 
very first page will serve: (At three in the morning of Sunday, 
I Septémber 1666, Samuel Pepys had been awakened by Jane 
his servant to tell him of a fire seen in the city): “So I rose,” 
he writes, “and slipped on my night-gown, and went to her 
window, and thought it to be on the back-side of Mark Lane at 
the farthest; but being unused to such fires as followed, I 
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thought it far enough off; and so went to bed аса; хоо 
sleep.” Having made this quotation from the diary ыг à 
eye-witness who has given us the most vivid narrative of the fire, 
Mr. Bell annotates it as follows: “Тһе Great Fire, begun in 
Pudding Lane by London Bridge, had then less than two hours 
growth. It seemed nothing. Could Pepys have known that 
no man would ever again see London as it was at that hour 
before dawn, doubtless he would have stayed longer; but he 
was little concerned by the spectacle of fire, with which the 

From the upper window 


populace were unhappily familiar. 
the city had spread out before him—a city of narrow streets 


and timber-framed houses massed closely together, losing all 
separate identity in the mystery of the deep shadows, and 
against the heavens a silhouette formed of innumerable roof- 
gables, carried upward at a hundred points by church spires 
and towers." 

The London that thea disippewed—th 
ashes in four days—had on it the marks of medizvalism. Аз our 
author vividly recalls, Shakespeare had died no more than fifty 
years before, and the London destroyel in the Great Fire was 
the London that Shakespeare knew —that is, the London within 
the gates; for there had been much expansion in the outskirts. 
Within the walls, at the date of the Fire, “much would be 
seen: to remind оле of Elizabeth and Henry VIII; much too 
of Henry VI and the great era of church building and 
restoration in the fifteenth century, but nothing of Charles II, 
whose return to the throne had been too recent for his age to 
stamp its individuality upon the ancient city. The Common- 
wealth had added nothing of permanence to London; the 
square brick tower of All: Hallows, Barking, by no means 
а bad example of this tasteless age, alone comes to mind 
Nor had the reign of Charles I, shadowed at the outset 
by plague and marked by broken fortunes and civil strife 
lent encouragement to civic development. Of the period ab 
James I a good deal was standing in the liberties—of old 
time “the suburbs of London," and so-called in a thousand 
documents — but within the wall the newest buildings were 
chiefly Elizabethan, and a great part of the City dated back 
to times more remote. The streets followed the lines laid 
down centuries before, and were as tortuous and narrow as 
you may find them to-day in any continental town abes 
mediævalism lingers.” И 

Royalists returned after the rebellion to find their old cit 
homes occupied by merchants, so they established themselv : 
near the Court, ог in Lincoln's Inn Fields ог Covent Garde x 
and by 1666 London had extended some distance westw d 
Its buildings were, for the most part, small and M pcs 
They were huddled together most unhealthily, and general th 
streets and lanes were mean and narrow. It си 4 4 Г. 
overcrowded, and noisome manufactures and пеене а 
were carried on in its midst, provoking amenity-loving John 
Evelyn to write his “ Fumifugium ; or the Inconvenienci 
the Aer and Smoak of London Dissipated." This pam то қ 
warmly commended Бу the King, who asked Evelyn 5 re ҸЕ 
a bill for Parliament to enforce remedies. Evelyn was 4 o 
the first active smoke-abatement reformer. Mr Bell qu. М 
his famous outburst: “ It is this horrid smoke Which 
our churches and makes our palaces look old, which fo Жин 
clothes and corrupts the waters, so that the ver pem d 
refreshing dews which fall in the several 2 2 
this impure vapour, which with its black and кс Эв 
spots and contaminates whatever is exposed to it.” пее B 
piecing together materials derived from various sbire mo " | 
but not always familiar, presents a tolerably com lete қ у 
certainly most interesting mental picture of [араби as it Ын 


at was reduced to 
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on the eve of the Fire, and one's imagination of the scene is 
greatly helped by the illustrations that the author has 
introduced. 

Pudding Lane, where the Fire broke out, comprised a line of 
_tottering timber-built houses, the wood old and dry and coated 
with pitch. The projecting gables nearly met, obliterating 
all but a thread of sky, and shutting out the sunshine. 
Paved with cobbles, the lane was typically. insanitary. Here 
stood the shop and home of one Farynor, the king's baker. 
“ Ву his oven, between one and two o'clock on the morning of 
Sunday, the 2nd September, 1666, the flames broke out. The 
fact does not admit of doubt. Not all the wild accusations 
against Papists and Frenchmen of wilfully burning the City; 

. not Hubert's confession, upon which he was hanged, nor 
the disclaimers of the baker himself, affect the judgment that 
must result from a calm consideration of the evidence, that 
the Fire in its origin was due to carelessness, and was not 
criminal.” Mr. Bell traces the course of the fire in rather 
minute detail; but the narrative, so far from being tedious, 
becomes occasionally dramatic and thrilling. 

The author deals fully and faithfully with the contemporary 
and blackguardly attempts to turn the Fire to political account 
by fastening the guilt of it on innocent persons or parties. He 


shows what losses were incurred through the Fire, what . 


remedial steps were taken or proposed by the Legislature, and 
how, at what cost, and by whom, London was rebuilt, Wren 
necessarily figuring very conspicuously in the account. At the 
end of the book the author appends many matters that, while 
they are properly separated from the text, are nevertheless often 
as entertaining as they are valuable; for example, the skit by 
the late Prebendary Jackson, of St. Paul's, proving that the 
Great Fire of London never happened! That it positively did 
happen, and that it entailed for all time the most tremendous 
consequences to the architect and town-planner, this fine book 
bears faithful witness. In this excellent monograph cause and 
consequence, origin and development, are so ably ascertained 
and expounded, that there cannot be the slightest hesitation in 
saying that Mr. Bell has produced a work of exceptional 
and permanent value on a subject of which the intense and 
manifold interest had unaccountably escaped attention until 
this masterly study of it was made. 


“The Great Fire of London in 1666” By Walter George Bell, 
F.R.A,S. With Forty-one Illustrations, including Plans and Drawings, 
Reproductions of English and Foreign Prints, and Photographs. 
London: John Lane, the Bodley Head. New York: Jchn Lane Com- 
pany. Price £1 55. net. 


« Form Problems of the Gothic." 


This is, we will suppose, a profoundly philosophical book. 
It is conceived in mysticism and born in fog. If the object is to 
confuse thought the author may be credited with an unqualified 
success. Whether the marvellously stodgy style reflects the 
bewilderment of the translator, or betrays the original sin of 
the author, is of no consequence. Between them they have 
evolved a jargon that could hardly be matched for clumsiness 
and obscurity. Here is a sample chosen at random: “To be 
sure, hypotheses are not synonymous with capricious fancies. 
Rather by hypotheses is meant in this connection only the 
ambitious experiments of the instinctive love of knowledge. 
Into the darkness of such facts as are no longer to be under- 
stood in terms of dur own times this instinct has the power to 
press forward only by carefully constructing a diagram of 
possibilities with its chief points of orientation formed by poles 


directly opposite ourselves. Since the instinct knows that all 
knowledge is but mediate—bound to the temporally limited 
ego—there is for it no possibility of broadening its capacity for 
historical knowledge except by broadening its ego.” The 
author proceeds to develop his thesis in this way: “ Now such 
an extension of the plane of knowledge is not possible in reality, 
but only through the expedient of an ideal auxiliary con- 
struction, which is plotted purely antithetically." And it 
appears that “ Into the boundless space of history we build out 
from the firm standpoint of our positive ego an extended plane 
of knowledge by ideally doubling our ego through its opposite." 
We cannot pretend to а very firm grasp of the details of this 
specification ; but it seems rather to indicate reinforced concrete 
construction on the cantilever system. And yet the next 
clause raises а doubt, for it states categorically, in perhaps the 
least turgid passage in the book, that * To summon an ideal 
auxiliary construction of this sort as a heuristic principle is the 
readiest way to overcome historical realism and its pretentious 
myopia." This proviso we must take on trust. We do not 
understand a single word of it; but we are very willing to 
accept the author as a profound authority on pretentious 
myopia—a disease that was very prevalent before the war and 
was almost invariably accompanied by sympathetic swelling 
of the head. 

Occasionally, however, the author has a lucid interval. 
When he forsakes his muddy metaphysics, he becomes fairly 
intelligible and rather interesting. It is only fair that we 
should give an example—one out of several of his salutes to 
sanity. “If” he writes, “we look for the architectural 
member most peculiar to Classical architecture, the column 
presents itself at once. The thing that gives the column its 
expression is its roundness. > This roundness immediately calls 
forth the illusion of organic vitality, firstly, because it directly 
recalls the roundness of those natural members that exercise a 
similar carrying function, especially the tree-trunk that carries 
the head, or the stalk that carries the blossom. We can look 
at nothing round without inwardly following out the process 
of the movement that created this roundness. We feel, as it 
were, the unconstrained security with which the centripetal 
forces concentrate. in the middle, or in the axis, of the column 
hold in check and bring to rest the centrifugal forces. Ме feel 
the drama of this happy balance; feel the self-sufficiency of the 
column ; feel the eternal melody swaying in the roundness; feel, 
above all, the calm produced by this perpetual self-enclosed 
movement "—dfeel that the author is having a rather bad relapse. 
That all this sentimental, pseudo-philosophical moonshine 
should have reached a third edition is as difficult to understand 
as the jargon in which it is written. We perceive somewhat 
dimly that the author has elaborated (or over-elaborated) some 
sort of thesis of the functions of the will (we beg his pardon, 
the “form-will”) in art, and its effects on the evolution and 
relationship of the several styles of architecture, but to pluck 
out the heart of his mystery would be a tedious task and does 
not seem worth while. | . 

Books that attempt to explain the obvious by enmeshing 
simplicity within a coil of words are the reverse of helpful. 
Gothic being a dead issue, all this sentimentalising about 
“form-will” and the rest of the quasi-Nietzschean twaddle, 
is sheer fatuity in an age when all our energies should be 
turned to practical account in repairing ravages for which 
misinterpretations of Nietzsche were largely responsible. 


“Form Problems of the Gothic” Ву W. Worringer. Authorized 
American Edition, For which the Translator has selected Illustrative 
Material, chiefly from American Collections. New York: б. 
Stechert & Co., 151-155 West 25th Street. 


Plate I November 1920. 
DOORWAY, SOMERSET HOUSE, LONDON. 
Sir William Chambers, Architect. 


О the hundreds of painters in whose hearts the dignified 
charm of dreamy Montreuil had won a warm corner, 
it must have come as something of a shock that so 

serene an abode of peace should, during the Great War, have 
served as General Headquarters forthe British Army, radiating 


the vigour and the 
valour that compelled 
victory. The ancient 
fortified hill-town 
found itself once more 
drawn into the vortex 
of all that was at once 
the most constructive 
and the most destruc- 
tive in modern activity. 
Suddenly awakened by 
the tocsin after centu- 
ries of semi - somno- 
lence, the dear old town 
proved herself willing 
and able to play ап 
important part in the 
most appalling struggle 
of all time. | 

Accounts that come 
to hand would seem to 
prove that the military 
authorities appreciated 
that in being stationed 
at Montreuil their lines 
had fallen in an excep- 
tionally pleasant place, 
and that it was no 
merely “deadly dull 
little hole" in which 
they were quartered, 
fit perhaps for a lot 
of sentimental painter 
chaps, but “no catch ” 
for a group of brilliant 
staff officers. 

Perhaps the excel- 
ence of the culinary 
‚rt as practised at the 
lótel de France, re- 
owned far and wide 
mong French gour- 


зет, helped to put the military in good countenance with the 
I refer to those who were not to be attracted by excep- 
onal urban picturesqueness set amidst glorious landscape. 
luirhead Bone has published amongst his collection of war 
'awings one of the charming courtyard of “the France" with 
з ceiling of tender blue sky criss-crossed with a trellis of 
irginia creeper, and another of the beautiful little cháteau once 
cupied by a favourite band-master of Napoleon and for many 
ars past by Mr. H. Van der Weyden, one of America's most 
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The Charm of Montreuil. 


By Frank Г. Emanuel. 
Illustrated from: Oil Paintings by the Author. 


brilliant and versatile painters, now a naturalized Englishman 

living in England. He was a distinguished member of the little 

American coterie that had settled permanently in Montreuil. 
The Hótel de France is notable among the numerous 


attractive hostelries in the town as having been one of the 
| great coaching inns on 


the direct route from 
Boulogne to Paris and 
as having provided the 
bedroom in which 
Sterne, in his 5 Senti- 
mental Journey," lays 
a memorable scene of 
gallantry. Nowadays 
the town is no more 
than two hours’ journey 
from our own coasts. 
Montreuil -sur-mer, 
to give it its full title, 
is often confounded 
with the Montreuil 
near Paris and with 
the Swiss Montreux. 
Our Montreuil is no 
longer on the sea. The 
town has not moved, 
but the sea has. | True, 
if it were not for the 
hills in between, we 
could see the Channel 
from the ramparts. 
The lighthouses at 
Paris Plage are visible, 
and ships’ sirens are 
audible; but the sea 
escaped years ago 
down the river. This 
stream still turns the 
tumble - down  medi- 
&val water-mills that 
span it in a string 
below the extra-mural 
ог ville - basse. portion 
of Montreuil. Some 
miles further down is 
the picturesque fishing 
port of Étaples, well 
and likewise the player of important parts 


AN INN YARD, MONTREUIL. 


beloved of artists 
during the war. 
One mounts up to Vauban's wide ramparts, which still 
completely encircle the town, between noble trees and pass 
ing through an ancient gateway may reach the sirbat Ёоо. 
as the Cavée. This is ап extraordinarily fantastic cobbled 
thoroughfare, too steep for any but foot traffic (wheeled traffic 
must make a detour), which winds between а quaint agglo- 
meration of tumble-down inns and cottages in every Stage 
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of decay of thatch, of tile, of brick, and of plaster. In fact, 
the most solid thing on the spot is its odour. This hill 
always swarms with filthy children and other picturesque 
persons. The whole scene looks unreal, so irresistibly does 
it remind one of Robida's or Victor Hugo's drawings of purely 
imaginary picturesque towns. The higher one mounts, the 


domestic architecture to charm the architect, besides the great 
market-square buzzing with the commerce of the farmers of the 
district who have driven in with their live and dead stock, the 
pig-market in its Place (which advertises its own locale), the 
little fish-market Place with its dainty fountain, and so forth; 
then, beyond all, the exquisite velvety views over miles and miles 


A CORNER OF MONTREUIL, FROM THE RAMPARTS. 


cleaner the streets. The Cavée leads up to a congeries of 
old winding streets, of clean breezy squares and verdant 
smiling gardens securely girt around by the tree-grown ring of 


ramparts. Apart from the great church in its square of sombre ` 


silent mansions there are a celebrated Gothic chapel, minor 
churches, a fortress, and many interesting specimens of simple 


of rolling thickly wooded country and richly cultivated lands 
dotted with red-tiled whitewashed farms visible from every 
street-end. It is probable that, as in pre-war days, Montre" 
will in summer contain nearly a hundred English and Е 
artists suffering from an embarras de vichesses of d 
Some took large canvases out of doors and struggled with the 
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THE СНАКМ OF MONTREUIL. 


THE ORANGE HOUSE, MONTREUIL. 


against wind, and gnats, and children, and all theother plagues 
to which artists are prone. Others painted sketches from 
which to produce the larger works in a studio, whilst yet others 
merely gazed around, visually absorbing their той/ to place it 
on canvas at home. Judging by the condition of the streets of 
Montreuil, however, these last must have been few, for there 
were artists all over the town. Опе might come across a little 
square off the High Street monopolized by them, for an art 
class was wont to pose a model against the fountain in the 
centre, and from within the encampment of encircling easels 
nothing could be heard but the scrunch of vine charcoal, the 
tinkle of the water-colour brush in its bowl, and the squish of 
oil-paint meeting virgin canvas. On wet days many a dusty 
garret up in a high-pitched mansard lighted with quaint dormer 
windows was converted into a studio. An old church which 
served both as the Municipal School of Art and the Fire 
Station was also kindly lent to the visitors for use in bad 
weather. 

In Montreuil the word Anglais used to be synonymous with 
artiste peintre ; for every artist must be an Englishman (French 
artists did not patronize the town), and every Englishman an 
artist. Later Anglais stood for brave soldat ай, but the 
arts of peace have once again replaced the arts of war. The 
natives used to take the keenest interest in pictures and their 
production, and from toddling babes upwards were self-con- 
stituted critics who gave loud vent to their opinions. 

Thus Jules, aged six, after carefully examining one's work 
will say ina tone of absolute conviction, “ Oui! c'est bien fait!" 
while Henri, aged seven, says in a manner which prohibits 
lispute, ** Non, ce n'est pas bien du tout, et moi je pourrais faire 
tutant—si j'avais des couleurs." This craving for colours was 
chronic at Montreuil. Nearly every child had caught the 
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painting fever, and sat about the streets with scraps of materials 
begged, borrowed, or stolen, and tried to sketch. They were 
always begging for colours and brushes, for the last gasps in 
tubes, and for such brushes as were going bald—instead of, as 
in Brittany, for sittings and for lamps of sugar. Thus there 
would seem to be local tastes or regional preferences in art. 

Our illustrations are reproductions from rapid oil sketches 
made by the author in the charming old walled -town of 
Montreuil-sur-mer, which, it will be remembered, was British 
Headquarters in France during the greater part of the war. 
The sketch on page 108 shows a glimpse of some of the 
humbler houses, with the tower of the great church peering 
over them. А characteristic feature, the effect of which is lost 
in the black-and-white reproduction, is the rich red-brick 
quoining to the gables on the left; the red-brick surmounting 
a stone wall which is whitewashed in its lower portion and 
painted black next the ground. 

The sketch on page 107 shows the entry of one of the old 
posting inns. Its yard, coloured with primrose and white, has 
a somewhat Spanish appearance. The faded purple board 
over the arch Белге the name of mine hostess Veuve Saison. 
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р. 2 O. House, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


OS. 14, 15, and 16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, are 
now occupied by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, and have been completely trans- 

formed and newly equipped for service as the company's chief 
passenger-booking offices. | 
The handsome new facade and interior adornments are from 
designs by Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.I.B.A., and the work 
without and within has been carried out under his supervision. 
The architect, while 
preserving the princi- 
pal structural features, 
has removed a con- 
siderable amount of 
superabundant enrich- 
ment both from the 
inside and from the ex- 
terior of the building. 
The interior now pre- 
sents a cclour scheme 
in white, gold, and 
mahogany, the last- 
named tint coming 
from the richly figured 
panelling which sur- 
rounds the main hall to 
a height of about 12 ft. 
Above this panelling is 
a frieze of deep white, 
and this tone 15 carried 
into the ceiling, which 
is supported by white 
columns having en- 
riched capitals in dull 
gold. The huge сћап- 
deliers of the former 
régime have been re- 
moved, and the ceiling 
now provides a field 
for twelve decorative 
panels which constitute 
the most distinctive 
feature of the interior. 
Mr.Frederick Beau- 
mont, R.I., the artist 
who executed these 
panels, has succeeded 
in imparting pictorial 
representation without 
detriment to the sense ` гэсэн 
of structural value 
which any permanent 


feature of a building should always show. Mr. Beaumont's 
treatment of his subjects recalls the work of Puvis de cha. 
vannes in the Panthéon at Paris and in the Amiens Museum 
Mr. Beaumont's work, however, showing less cold austerity 
than the work of the great French artist. a 

А central circular panel in the ceiling shows St. George and 
the Dragon, and to the north of this is a panel КА 
Neptune in his chariot driving sea-horses; the sath eee 
representing a vision of India passing across the sea to meet 
the advancing West, the winged figures symbolizing the far- 


WAITING-ROOM IN THE SHIPPING OFFICE. 


flung influence of the Р, & O. Company in the East. Nine 
surrounding panels are occupied with sea subjects, in depicting 
which the artist is extremely happy. The crested waves of 
the running seas, the springing limbs of the animals, and the 
clouds of the changing skies, are frankly recognized, and painted 
representatively—that is, without distortion of the natural 
form of the objects painted. Three minor overhead panels 
at the inner end of the main hall show birds on the wing 
beneath blue skies 
272: арр => whose depth is intensi- 
fied by delicately tinted 
cloud bands; and the 
decoration of the offices 
will be completed by 
placing on the frieze- 
line, above the maho- 
gany wall - panelling, 
salient scenes in the 
history of the com- 
pany. The original 
scheme of the paintings 
was worked out with 
Lieut. Geoffrey Allfree, 
R.N.R., who was 
drowned off the coast 
of Cornwall during the 
war. After his death, 
the general idea being 
retained, the work has 
been carried on by 
Mr. Beaumont with 
considerable modifica- 
tions. Only theceiling 
is at presentcompleted. 
In the main hall, 
as in the other apart- 
ments, the architec- 
tural treatment has 
aimed successfully at 
simplicity and refine- 
ment. Mr. Bolton has 
provided a new front 
of Scotch granite, ех- 
tending from the pave- 
ment to the сописе 
over the three large 
windows that fill the 
lower frontage. Fig- 
ures of Asiaand Britan- 
ша, modelled by Mr. 
E. G. Gillick, and cast 
in bronze, form caryatids at the entrance to the shipping office; 
and the general effect of the new fagade is that of a decidedly 
dignified addition to the architecture of the thoroughfare 1 
which it stands. 
Messrs. Trollope & Colls, Ltd., of West Halkin Street, 
were the general contractors. 


Other contracts include: granite by Messrs. Fyffe of Aberdeen; pud 
lettering on fascia, chandeliers from the architect's designs, counter standar с 
etc., by Ше Birmingham Guild; lead glazing by Messrs. Harvey & Ashby & 
Birmingham; renovation of solid cement columns by Messrs. Bellman 
lvey ; goods lift by Messrs. Waygood-Otis. 
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CEILING OF THE SHIPPING OFFICE, 


SHIPPING OFFICE, Р. ty O. HOUSE. 
Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, со PALL MALL EAST. 


ROOM 


WAITING 


Modern Interior 


Decoration. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 50 Pall Mall East, S.W. Г. 


AS it the Poet Laureate of the Beefsteak Club who, 
М having exclaimed “Іп town let me live and in town 
let me die, For I do not care for the country, not I," 
went on to avow a sentimental preference for “the sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall"? Which side that may happen to be 
depends on the hour of the day and the season of the year, 
and occasionally the description may apply aptly enough to 
the side on which stand the premises that Messrs. Andrew 
Russell, Ltd., have decorated for the Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York. | 
It ischaracteristic of New Yorkers, and of American citizens 


Marlborough House, where the great 


Square at the other. 
ctoria took 


Duke lived, and where the eldest son of Queen Vi 


up house on his marriage, and remained until he became King, 
has its gates entering on its western end. Pepys wrote of it as 


а place for clubbing, and even to-day it is virtually a street 
of clubs. The club is an English institution, and although it 
has spread all over the world, there is no city except London 
that has a whole street of clubs.” 

Here is a graphic touch, bringing into the picture a genuine 
bit of human interest: “The returned Anglo-Indian, or big- 
game hunter from Africa, or official from distant parts of the 


GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN BANK. 


rally, that they take more interest in our topography than, 
rally speaking, do Englishmen themselves, the more's the 
One is therefore not in the least surprised to find that, 
ommemorate their entry into their new quarters, the 
anty Trust Company of New York have issued a tastefully 
iced booklet in which is given “a short account of the 
гу of one of London's most famous thoroughfares, together 
some description of the offices " of the company. 
his booklet glows with enthusiasm, and contains many 
blethings. It begins with a note of admiration which is 
ned throughout. “Pall Mall! It sounds like no other 
‚and it is like no other street in the world. Its name 
from a game played by Stuart princes near their palace, 
has been a street of gallant leisure for nigh three hundred 
The Palace of the Tudors is at one end, and Trafalgar 


earth, does not feel that he is back in London till he has taken 
his lean brown face along Pall Mall and exchanged nods with 
old schoolfellows, and (if in an expansive mood) a word or two 
with the old commissionaire of his club." But the old school- 
fellow would not, surely, be fobbed off with what Pooh-Bah 
calls an “insolent offhand nod" from a friend fresh from the 
far ends of the earth. Pall Mall, more than any other street 
in existence, is the place in which old schoolfellows are likely 
to meet; but even there the chances are so remote that when 
the meeting comes to pass a nod would be very inadequate to 
the occasion. Luncheon or dinner would be a more likel 

issue of the rencontre. Speaking of luncheon, the dU Ваза 
author repeats the tradition that the members of the Duke of 
Wellington's favourite club—the United Service, on the east 
side of Waterloo Place— benefited by the Iron Dukes intrepidity 
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STARS free OUTSIDE 
7О BASEMENT 


GUARANTY TRUST COMANY Y MEW YORK HAN, g CROUND FLOOR 50 PILL MALL. 


Scale ВМ 


in commanding the committee to reduce the price of the Our author grows facetious about the Athenzum—a very 
midday chop to a shilling. “Peace hath her victories” is unsuitable subject for profane jesting. Minerva, over its porch, 
the dry comment of the writer; but we must warn him that is “the only lady who has so far taken a permanent place ina 
his narrative will be received with wide-eyed incredulity by the Pall Mall club.” Soon we may expect the invasion of Pall 
plutocrats who have braved the present-day price of chops. Mall by the ladies, who have long smoked their cigarettes and 
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sipped their chartreuse at clubs less (or is it more ?) fortunately 
situated. Then, again, the observation that “membership of 
the Atheneum connotes eminence in the Arts or in the 
Church” may be quite literally true, if we construe the term 
Arts to mean letters. | Science also should have been 
specifically mentioned ; but, to do the writer justice, both these 
interests are covered in the subsequent passage: “It is a 
favourite retreat to-day of Sir James Barrie; and there, in an 
atmosphere. of Anglican bishops and the greatest living 
authorities on the most difficult subjects [by implication this 
includes science], and guarded by their silence, Sir James 
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It must have been when riding on Ше crest of this wave of 
liberality that the committee made the daring resolve to defy 
inveterate convention and episcopal fastidiousness by applying 
delicate tint-washes to the exterior—ever so anzmically, lest 
the good bishops should think the proceeding equivalent in 
prolligacy to painting the town red, or lest the ghost of Decimus 
Burton should rise up in resentment at this profanation of his 
Parthenon frieze. Although the Athenzum is sufficiently 
august and exclusive, its defences against the unworthy are less 
definite than those of the United Service Club (built by Nash 
in 1828, but since much extended), ““the members of which 
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writes his fairy stories and his Scots dialect romances." Well, 
who shall say that he does not? But we had thought that of 
late he had found the writing of plays more congenial to his 
temperament, if not more appropriate to the “atmosphere of 
Anglican bishops." Perhaps the atmosphere is less austere for 
the author of “My Lady Nicotine" since, as the author 
reminds us, “It is within fairly recent memory that smoking 
came to be permitted within its precincts. In point of fact, as 
Mr. Findlay Muirhead reminds us in his super-excellent guide 
to London, the topmost story was added in 1900 to provide a 
smoking-room | Burton's work having been finished in 1830. 


must not rank lower than major in the Army or commander in 
the Navy." Next door to the Athenaeum is the Travellers, 
which has quite a serio-comic line of demarcation. It “only 
admits as members persons who have travelled at least five 
hundred miles in a direct line from London." What strange 
stories of perilous adventures among the Aborigines these 
minimum-distance men could relate when at length seated 
softly and safely in the snug recesses of the Travellers’! One 
Ulysses of such an inland voyage relates a desperate adventure 
with an hotel-keeper in the Highlands, who, he declares, 
attempted “to skin him alive.” To have escaped such primitive 
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savagery, and still to retain enough cuticle and cash to pass 
muster at the Travellers', is а Сеаг title to membership. 
Barry built the Travellers” in 1832, the Villa Pandolfini at 
Florence being his model for. it. 


éntirely rebuilt it in 1854, modelling its exterior on Sansovino's 
Library of St. Mark's, Venice. Notable among other club-houses 
in Pall Mall are, of course, the Junior Carlton, built by 
Brandon in 1867 and extended in 1881; the Army and Navy 
(familiarly known as the Rag), built by Parnell and Smith ` 
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The author of the Guaranty Trust Company's pamphlet 
Says very aptly that Pall Mall is а main street—of clubs, and 
cigar shops, and wine merchants, and military tailors and 
bootmakers, and one shop that sells nothing but swords. But 
memories of women—famous ог infamous, according to idiosyn- 
crasy—abide in the street —of Nell Gwynn, for instance, and of 
Emma Lyon, afterwards Lady Hamilton, who, as our author 
says, rather finely (or is it flashily ?), **is lighted down the ages 
by the blaze of Nelson's fame and the glow of Romney and 
Gainsborough's art." | 

In the company's main office the decoration of the Bank has 
been adapted from that prevalent in England about 1720-25, 
when the homely and simple taste of the age of Queen Anne 


A CORNER OF THE CONFERENCE ROOM. 


846-51; the Royal Automobile (Mewés and Davis, 1911); 
Oxford and. Cambridge, and the Guards'. There is also 
Marlborough Club, founded by Edward VII when he was 
ice of Wales, and next door to it is the building that has 
| redecorated for the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
с On this site was the famous bookshop bearing the 
of the “Tully's Head," and kept by the famous Robert 
sley, footman, poet,’ playwright, publisher of Sterne's 
istram Shandy " and of many other immortal works, not 
tting the first volume of the “ Annual Register." His 
was the meeting-place of all the literary luminaries and 
5” of the day, especially of the Johnson circle, and was a 
of eighteenth-century echo of the Mermaid Tavern of 
*speare’s and Ben Jonson’s day. 


"ТО XLVIII.—O 


was giving way to the more learned and classical feeling that 
was being introduced into this country by artists and travellers 
returning from Italy and the Continent. 

Fluted Doric pilasters support the carved cornice and 
beams, while the walls are panelled out with enriched mouldings 
and dado rail. Inside the main entrance a massive mahogany 
balustrading, similar to the splendid example at Marble 
Hil, Twickenham, which was built about 1723, flanks 
each side of the doorway, enclosing the manager's room and 
waiting-room with telephone-rooms for the use of clients, 
immediately over the doors of which is an enriched gilded . 
frame containing a flower painting of the period. 

At the opposite end of the Bank has been formed а screen 
with glazed panels flanking the semicircular-headed doorway 
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leading to the privatechambers. Carved panelled pilasters sup- 
port the curved architrave in which is contained a sun-ray clock. 
The British coat-of-arms, decorated and gilded, almost fills 
the mirror-frame over the mantelpiece, the lower part of which 
has two finely carved trusses supporting a finely modelled frieze 
panel with a motif of lion's mask, paws, skin, etc. Immediately 
opposite at the back of the counter is a large butt-edged mirror 
in an enriched gilt frame containing the decorated coat-of-arms 
of the United States of America. This motif, with the British 
coat opposite, forms a fine decorative feature. i : 
The counters have been carried out in mahogany to 
harmonize with the balustrading, and: general scheme of 
decoration, and the - | 
brass grilles have been 
designed in keeping 
with the metalwork 
on the exterior, the 
capping being of a 
simple moulded section 
with square uprights 
and a well-designed 
frieze containing a key- 
fret. | 
FineSpanish maho- 
gany writing-tables for 
the use of clients, with 
comfortable leather 
writing - chairs, are 
placed back to back 
between the rows. of 
piers; and an occa- 
sional settee uphol- 
stered in brown cord 
velvet, withsmall tables 
for books and periodi- 
cals, gives the whole 
Bank an air of comfort 
which is quite new to 
London. | 
For the conference 
room it was decided 
that the more severe 
and classically con- 
ceived type of decora- 
tion used in the Bank 
might ‘suitably give 
way to an earlier and 
more intimate scheme. 
The period chosen is 
just previous to the 
time when Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was'en:, со. Хати : 
gaged in building Marlborough House (1709-10) on Ше opposite 
side of Pall Mall. ed T | | 
The chimneypiece, with its bold bolection-moulded bréche- 
violette marble surrounds and. stone interiors, surmounted Бу 
an elliptical mirror wreathed with sprays of laurel, shows a well- 


chosen rendering of one of Wren's happiest motifs.. , Bolection- 


moulded raised fieldel panels of a cedar colour and an enriched 
entablature partly gilded complete the decoration, and make an 
admirable background to the bookcase with thick glazing bars 
in the upper part and raised panels in the lower, calling to 
mind the charming example at Cambridge, once the property 
of Samuel Pepys. 

Here ме find the board-room table with its set of twelve 


| LADIES' ROOM. 


chairs covered in leather and a pair of easy-chairs in front of 
the fireplace in tapestry. The grate and dogs at the fireplace 
are similar to the silver fire implements at Ham House, white 
metal being used instead of silver. 

In the ladies'-room, again, the later years of the reign of 
William and Mary have provided the period chosen for the 


decoration. The bolection panelling makes a rich setting for 
the corner alcoves, with. enriched: shell-heads which recall the 


period: when the collection of china became. the vogue and 


apartments were planned with ample accommodation for 
the display of these trophies of the collector's craze. 


The chimneypiece, containing dogs and fire-irons, has bolec- 

| Поп - moulded black 
and gold veined marble 
surrounds, surmounted 
by a three - panelled 
mirror in a gilt gesso 
frame, a type of orna- 
ment very much sought 
after by the virtuoso 
of this and later 
periods. Dividing the 
mirrors is a strip of 
ornamental bevelled 
blue glass held in 
position by studs with 
cut-glass heads. 

This room, in con- 
trast to the conference 
room (page 117), has 
been painted old-toned 
yellow, with the mould- 
ings and enrichments 
picked out in a toned 

_ ivory white. - 

This completes an 
unusual scheme (8 
least in England) for 
the equipment of a 
modern banking insti- 
tution, as can be well 
seen if reference is 
made to the scale eleva- 
tions and photographs 
accompanying this 
article. Nothing has 
been said of the general 
colour harmonies or of 
the various decorative 
“accessories; but one is 
immediately struck on 

: ` entering the premises 
by the refined and unusual treatment. of colour, and the appro- 
priate rendering of such items as the window draperies, etc., in 
the style of the period chosen, 1700-1725, all blending into а 
harmonious whole, showing great care and knowledge of the 
period—qualifications so necessary if, as in this case, it has 
been: desired to create ап atmosphere in accord with the his- 
torical associations of the neighbourhood, while yet retaining 
the essential features so necessary to modern banking premises. 


Messrs. Andrew Russell, Ltd., of 8 Clifford Street, were the designers and 
general contractors. The whole of the sanitary work was executed by Messrs 
Shanks & Co. Ltd., of New Bond Street; bronze work by the Kingsmill Art 
Metal apd Electrical Co., of South Kensington; clocks by the Magneta Time 
Co., of Westminster; marble-work by Messrs, Fenning & Co., of Palace Wharf, 
Hammersmith, W. 
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ATES, AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND. 


& Son, ЕР.В.1.В.А., Architects, 


ENTRANCE G 


Designed by A. Marshall Mackenzie 


Executed by the Bromsgrove Guild. 
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KEW GARDENS: PRINCIPAL FAGADE. 


DUTCH HOUSE," 


OR “THE 


« PALACE," 


KEW 


Architecture, Decoration, 


and Furniture 


of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 


XI_Kew « Palace,” 


a House of the Period of Charles I. 


By I. C. Goodison and M. Jourdain. 


EW PALACE, or "the Dutch House,” is a palace in 
К name only ; and as it were by accident of later Royal 
ownership, for it was built. aS a merchant's house in 

the reign of the first Charles; and is akin to Swakeleys,* 
which is but a few years later, and other compact, symmetrical 
Caroline houses with curved gables and pedimented windows, 
such as Broome Park in Kent, of which Sir Basil Dixwell laid 
the foundations in 1635. What houses were built during this 
reign, when no great amount of building was undertaken, 
chiefly date before the King raised his standard at Nottingham 
іп 1642, and the Civil War was Берші, although the country 
was extremely prosperous. , Characteristic of this period is the 
use of pedimented windows, and moulded bricks for the 


* 1638. 


pilasters, cornices, and pediments, and the shaping of the 
gables with incurved sides, as at Slyfield in Surrey ; and an 
occasional oval, round-headed, circular, or diamond-shaped 
window in the gables. Windows also were no longer divided 
by mullion and transom into a multitude of small lights, but 
Were, as we see them at Kew Palace, openings of an even size, 
usually divided by wooden mullions and transoms, which were 
easily replaced. by sliding sashes. 

Kew Palace is à symmetrical block, somewhat tall for a 
country house. In Buckler's Sketches, dated 1827, of the 
north and south fronts, a low range of buildings is shown, 
which were removed in 1880. 

The ornament of the entrance facade is kept well in hand and 
carefully thought out; thereis no “ accident," in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's words, which might lead to unexpected variety or 


THE KING'S DINING-ROOM, KEW PALACE. 
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ever since, though it passed out of 
the Fortrey family by sale as early as 
1697 to Sir Richard Levett. Queen 
Caroline took a long lease of the 
house,* which had not expired when 
it was bought by King George III in 
1781 from Sir Richard's descendants. 
The house was occupied in 1734 by 
Anne, the Princess Royal, who in 


ONE OF THE RECESSES FLANKING THE CHIMNEYPIECE IN 
«KING GEORGE THE THIRD'S LIBRARY." 


exuberance. Though Lysons vaguely opines that “the Dutch 
House " appears to have been built about the reign of James or 
Charles 1,“ there is no reason to go beyond the evidence of the 
tablet over the entrance, inscribed with the initials of Samuel 
Fortrey and his wife Catherine, and the year 1631. Samuel 
Fortrey, the builder, was a “ Dutch man” in the wide sense 
of the inclusive term, which covered all Low Country men, his 
ancestors being de la Forterie of Lislet in Flanders, who 
took refuge in England from the Spanish persecutions in the 
reign of Elizabeth. His nationality has clung to the house 


* “Environs of London” (1792), Vol. I, p. 208. 
1 For the descent of the house and further particulars of the Fortrey family 
see “Тһе Royal Residences of Kew," by W. Г. Ruttoa. “ Home Counties 
Magazine," Vol. VII (1905). 


that year married the Prince of 
Orange. 

In 1754 the young Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George ПП, occupied the 
house, and after his marriage he and 
the Queen spent much time at Kew 
and at Richmond Lodge, and the 
Dutch House became an auxiliary. 
After a time Kew House proved too 
small to house all the Royal children, 
and in 1773 the Prince of Wales and 


were moved to the Dutch House. 
At the beginning of 1801 King 
George's mind failed him for the 
second time; and he was removed to 
the Dutch House for a month. In 
1802, when old “ Kew House" was 
in part taken down to make way fora 
new palace designed by Wyatt, the 
Dutch House was fitted to receive 
them, and Lysons mentions the re- 
moval of the pictures from Kew House 
to the Dutch House. 

The date ou the tablet, and the 
cons'stency of the interior decoration 
(except for certain eighteenth-century 
modifications), should have disposed of 
legends of an earlier date. The offi- 
cial guide to Kew Palace, however, 
still assumes that the earlier owner of 
the property, Sir Hugh Portman, 
“the rich gentleman who was knighted 
by Her Majesty at Kew," must have 
greatly embellished, if he did not 
entirely build, the existing square 
red-brick mansion. Some of the 
decoration bears traces of an Eliza- 
bethan character, but most of it is 
Jacobean."; 

The tall three-storied building of 
ruddy brick has a bold cornice of 
moulded brick marking-each story, and curved gables on the 
north and south fronts. On the south or entrance front the 
lateral gables of the house project three feet, and moulded 
brick pilasters flank the central windows, while on the river 
or north front the lateral gables also project, and the 
windows are pedimented. The angles of the building are 
emphasized by quoins. There has been little alteration 
since the reign of Charles I on either elevation, but the 
original windows have been replaced throughout, a century 
later, by sashes showing the thick sash-barring of the date; 


* Probably not long before her death in 1737. Р 

+ On which stood a house then called “the Dairy House." The foundation 
of the Dutch House, and cellars, are the only remains of this “ Dairy House. 

1 E. Law, “Kew Palace Illustrated." London, 1919, р. 6. 


Prince Frederick, with their governess, 
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HE TIME OF CHARLES I IN THE QUEEN'S DRAWING-ROOM, 


KEW “PALACE.” | 


(The Grate is a Late Georgian insertion.) 
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and the entrance door, with its fanlight, is also an Early 
Georgian innovation. 

The interior of Kew House, where the original decoration is 
preserved, is interesting as an illustration of. the tentative spirit 


better proportion, greater refinement, a Concentration rather 
than a sowing of ornamental detail “ with the whole sack,” as 
had been customary with the Elizabethan craftsman. Design 
is more consciously thought out, details are brought into a 
more complete relation with one another, the full value 18 given 
to carved enrichment by the preponderance of undecorated 
surfaces, and elaborate panel-work, refined mouldings, flat 
applied strapwork details and turnings, appear in place of the 
sculpturesque carving of the pre- | 
vious period. The division of 
wainscot into bays by pilasters 
was an advance upon the con- 
tinuity of the earlier system of 
wall covering.  Pilasters with 
Classic caps standing on pedestals 
were used before each pedestal 
was linked up into a continuous 
dado, as in the panelling of the 
President's Lodging at St. John's 
College, Oxford, dating from 
about 1631. Here the caps are 
correctly Classic, while the 
pedestal is enriched with a 
turned pendent ornament in the 
Jacobean manner, and the frieze 


is an addition of the tenancy of Queen Caroline. The room, a 
favourite apartment with George III, once indicated (according 
to Jesse) “ by its vacant bookshelves the use to which it had 
formerly been put,” * but all such indications have now disap- 
peared. On the opposite side of the passage is the King’s 
dining-room, which is wainscoted half-height. The large 


* “Memoirs of George III." 
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has flat applied enrichments of 
simple character. Other wains- 
coted rooms of the reign of 
Charles I which show the de- 
velopment of this plaster treat- 
ment are a room at Slyfield, the 
White Parlour at Holland House, 
and the wainscoting formerly at 
the Reindeer Inn, Banbury. In 
the former room, in which fluted 
pilasters divide the walls into 
bays in which the centre panel is 
occupied by a small portico or 
temple front, the dado makes its 
appearance ; and it is also marked 
in the plastered wainscot of King 
George III's breakfast-room at 
Kew. The doorway opens into a 
passage of no great width, tra- 
versing the house to a window 
on the south front, where a door 
опсе opened on a veranda, shown 
in Paul Sandby's picture of 1776, 
and also in Buckler's drawing. 
On the left is the small library 
ante-room, wainscoted with un- 
painted sixteenth-century linen- 
fold panelling, which may have 
been removed ‘from the Dairy 
House, King George's library 
tself, which is a larger room, is 
nostly lined with wainscot of the 
“ortrey period, painted white. 
Che north flank, with its three 
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Tudor rose in the centre of the ceiling is contemporary with 
the building. The head ofthe door leading into the King's 
breakfast-room, which consists of broken scrolls. headed by a 
shell, and enclosing a guilloched arch, is an interesting survival 
of the Fortrey period. The brass box-locks in this and many 
of the other doors are engraved with the letters Е. P., the 
initials of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and with the Prince's 


ostrich feathers. 
The next room, the 
King's breakfast - 
room, which ismuch 
smaller, is wains- 
coted with small 
Jacobean panels 
from floor to frieze ; 
but the walls are 
divided by a dado 
rail; and Ше pilas- 
ters, fluted for part 
of their height, have 
carvel capitals, and 
above is a perfectly 
plain frieze which 
may have originally 
been painted with 
devices. The 
Georgian chimney- 
piece is severely 
simple, and accord- 
ing to the official 
guide “betrays the 
hand of Kent, as 
do also the doors. 
window-seats, and 
shutters." * It is 
possible that Kent, 
who designed the 
demolished Kew 
Palace close by, may 
have had a hand in 
the alterations in 
the present house, 
but the extreme and 
bare simplicity of 
these modifications 
renders it impossible 
to assign them by 
their style to him 
or any contempo- 
rary designer. 

To the left of 
the Early Georgian 
staircase, on Ше 
first floor is a small 
room witha panelled 
dado, known as the 
Queen’s antecham- 
ber, from which the 
Queen’s bedroom + is reached, both museums of Late Geor ia 
furniture and accessories of the simplest kinds. On the ri ht ie 
the landing at the head of the stairs is the Queen's mine f 
which the fine ceiling, with its design of moulded radiatin : А 
intersecting ribs and allegorical medallions, survives hrs ‘he 


* Page 15. БОЛН 
ge 15 | + Twenty-two feet Square 


AN EARLY GEORGIAN INTERNAL DOORCASE. 


Fortrey period. It is described in the guide as “ Jacobean, 
if not Elizabethan” ; but the taste for allegories and vague 
personifications, for representations of the Seasons, the Senses, 
and Peace and Plenty, is specially characteristic of the reign of 
the sententious James I and his son. Of the five large circular 
medallions, that in the centre is Hearing, seated on a stag and 
playing a lute; in the four angles are Seeing (represented with 
an eagle, and study- 
ing herself in a 
mirror), Smell, 
Taste, and Feeling 
(who has a bird 
pecking her finger). 

The large well. 
lighted Queen's 
drawing-room is the 
principal room of 
the house, and is 
the only room re- 
taining its contem- 
porary chimney- 
piece. The chim- 
ney-breast projects 
considerably, and 
two dark grey mar- 
ble Ionic columns 
with alabaster caps 
support an entabla- 
ture of white marble 
in which areinserted 
plaques of contrast- 
ingcoloured marble. 
The wide open fire- 
place has been filled 
up and plastered, 
and the Late 
Georgian enclosed 
grate inserted. The 
walls are wainscoted 
with the large bolec- 
tion-moulded panels 
of the late years of 
the seventeenth or 
early eighteenth cen- 
tury, but the simple 
strapwork frieze of 
the Fortrey period 
has been left undis- 
turbed. 

As we have said, 
Kew Palace is ? 
palace onlyin name; 
the compact Caro- 
line house was not 
drastically modified 
by its Royal tenants 
and owners who 
chose to livein their 


minor residences “in a very easy, unreserved way.” “There's 
no form or ceremony here of any sort,” writes Madame D'Arblay 
ofthe Court of George III in 1786. “Тһе Royal Family are here 
always in so very retired a way that they live as the simplest 
country gentlefolks.” This simplicity and informality 15 reflected 
in the additions and modifications of the Fortrey house. 

(To be continued.) 


ЕГ.ОУУ is shown one of the two alcove porches on the 
. north front of Balbardie House, which was designed by 
Robert Adam and was illustrated in our October number. 

The. porches are reminiscent of the apse, or tribune, in Roman 

Баз са, while the masonry is as sharp and well preserved as 


The Practical Exemplar of Architecture: 


Porch at Balbardie House, Bathgate, Linlitheowshire. 


delicately carved festoons. . ` 
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Measured and drawn by R. Philip Shaw. 


on the day it was chiselled. The porches or coved recesses 
are crossed at the springing height of the enclosing arch by a 
fluted entablature supported on elegant columns surmounted by 
га floreated vase, while above the arch there is a deep frieze with 
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“ОГ Fine Shops & Fine Shews." 
A Dissertation оп Old London Shops and Shop-fronts. 


“Brave shops of ware did make a show most sumptuous.” —ADDISON. 


N these days of high sophistication, when guineas are 
| charmed from our pockets only by synthetic fabrics 
displayed upon tableaux of “угахеп ladies ineffably sweet " 
—masterpieces of ceroplastic art—cunningly irradiated, and 
postured behind broad acres of plate glass, we are perhaps, 
curiously enough, most unmindful of the marvellous “ Romance 
of Trade." Indeed, it is only when confronted with one of 
those rare emporia, whose ripe age renders these adventitious 
aids unseemly, that we are face to face with the true “ Dignity 
of Commerce." Here in the narrow compass of a twenty-foot 
frontage, you shall find “infinite riches in a little room "— 
tiny bow-windows, sashed with sparkling crown glass, and 
capped with sinuous cornices delicately embellished, impending 
upon the footway, having taken, perhaps, new graces and 
refinements of line from the yielding earth. — 

Old-fashioned, time-honoured names survive on the facies, 
inscribed in graceful characters, their famous owners long since 
departed, to be followed by a long train of worthy successors— 
men of like credit and renown. 


From such a shop in St. Martin's Lane, embellished maybe 
with: miracles of the carver’s fancy (could we but see it), 
emerged that prince of craftsmen—Chippendale—" to adorn 
the houses of the first fashion " : in such caskets were enshrined 
the gay wares of Chelsea china, the folios and bibelots in choice 
bindings of rough calf or old claret morocco, the soft velvety 
mezzotints, and sparkling vignettes aw burin, the red-heeled 
shoes, paste buckles, and other ornaments “calculated for the 
meridian of St. James's." 

Not all these magazines ministered to the lust of the eye 
alone—in the grocer's window were carinated bowls and bulging 
canisters of fragrant Bohea, quaintly enlivened with almond- 
eyed celestials; and within, chests of Hyson, Congou, Sou- 
chong, and Twankay, decked with cabalistic characters. Atthe 
** Blackamoor's Head " were puncheons of rum and hogsheads 
of ** melasses ”--“ Shipped, Бу the Grace of God in good Order 
and well Conditioned, in and upon the good Ship Olive Branch" 
from Jamaica—as we are piously informed by the bill of lading; 
elsewhere are casks of * Coniac' and Batavia Arrack, pipes of 
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THE OLD TOBACCONIST’S AND SNUFF SHOP IN THE HAYMARKET. 


Canary, Tokay, and Lisbon, bottles of ardent spirits and 
cordial waters, in orderly array. 

Cooks and confectioners yielded odorous fricasees or incom- 
parable tarts and syllabubs, and daily a galaxy of lovely damsels 
might be observed “toying,” and devouring cheesecakes, march- 
pane, or China oranges, or whiling away some good hours of 
their time in the contemplation of rich brocades, figured silks, 
and lustrous satins, in cheapening fans, or attending con- 
ferences with the ‘‘ millenor " or mantua-maker, while the beau 
settled the fashion of his chariot in Long Acre, and the student 
of letters thumbed the tall folios at the “ТаПу5 Head" in 
Pall Mall, free from the engaging distractions of the pert 
shop-maid. 

Long Acre has been faithful to carriage-building for nearly 
three centuries: from this thoroughfare and from Great and 
Little Queen Streets, Bishopsgate and Aldersgate Streets, 
emerged splendid coaches, chariots, cabriolets, chaises, whirli- 
cotes, gigs, and curricles, in response to the dictates of those 
who were resolved to live and die in the mode; the whole- 
sale drapers formerly centred in Cornhill and Cheapside; the 


bankers, who first were goldsmiths keeping *'running cashes," 
spread from Lombard Street to Temple Bar, and thence lo 
Charing Cross. Passing through Shoemaker Row one might 
sce “а parcel of Crispins handling St. Hugh's bones," or 
observe in Stratford-le-Bow the baker in white cap and год 
rasping his loaves and rolls behind a counter adorned with 
imposing scales of wrought ironwork and gleaming brass 
decked with the proper emblems of Ceres. Eastchea 
of old inhabited by cooks and butchers, Goodman's m 
by sugar-bakers, Blackfriars by plumassiers, and Bu kl te 
by grocers and apothecaries. | ТЭРЭЭ 
The medizval shops had the fro 

half of the shutter uen secured de tee soe 
form a platform, about three feet high, upon whi h жолы 
exposed for sale, the upper portion being hin is PAS 
afford, when raised, protection from the шань SS top to 
of shop-front persisted with but slight im ae ЭР 
holocaust of the Great Fire cleared tlie шоо until the 
in design. Modern improvements 5. шы ү es 
to illustrate the development of this ; UY Е 

Important branch of 
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AN EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY SHOP-FRONT, No. 57 SOHO SQUARE. 


mercantile architecture in the metropolis. Vanished are the 
shop-fronts before which were enacted the brilliant equestrian 
pageants which preceded the introduction of the coach, like 
those whose foundations must have trembled at the passing 
of the stately “ сагосћ, drawn by six Flanders mares," gaily 
caparisoned, and conducted by a coachman, groom, postilions, 
and footmen in splendid liveries, who cleared the way with 
difficulty through a prodigious concourse of people of both 
sexes and of all ranks and conditions. 

In the days of the sedan chair, and under the sovereignty of 
Queen Anne, the making of handsome shops was considered to 
be a mimicry of the French and was condemned by Defoe, 
successively a tradesman, journalist, economist, and political 
pamphleteer, who gained immortality -by the production of 
* Robinson Crusoe.” .Defoe's monitory observations deserve 
citation, if only for the insight which they afford into the 
luxury in the matter of shop-fitting which. prevailed among the 
tradesmen of his day. “ Never was such painting and gilding, 
such sashings and looking-glasses, among: the shopkeepers as 
there is now," and to show how far what he characterized as 
extravagance and imprudence had gone in his day he gives the 
following account of the cost of fitting up а pastry-cook's shop 
in London :— 


* It will hardly be believed in ages to come, when our pos- 
terity shall be grown wiser by our loss, and, as I may truly say, 
at our expense, that a pastry-cook's shop which 20/. would 
effectually furnish at a time with all needful things for sale— 
nay, except at an extraordinary show, as on Twelfth Day, at 


N 


night, for cakes, or upon some feasting, 20}. can hardly be laid 
out at one time in goods for sale—yet that fitting-up one of these 
shops should cost Зоо]. Anno Domini 17ro—let the year be 
recorded—the fitting up of a shop for pastry-ware in London to 
consist of the following particulars :— 


_ Чт. баян windows, all of looking-glafs plates, 12 inches by 
16 inches meafure. | 

“2, ALL Ше walls of the (hop lin'd up with galley-tiles, 
and the Back-fhop with galley-tiles in pannels finely painted in 
foreft work and figures. “ЭРЭ: 

“3. Two large Реп looking-glaffes and one chimney-glals 
in the Һор, and one very large Peir-glafs, feven foot high, in 
the Back-fhop. 

* 4. Two large branches of Candlefticks, one in the fhop, 
and one in the back-room. 

“5. THREE great glafs lanthorns in the ор and eight 
fmall ones. : 

* 6. Twenty-five fconces аваш the wall, with a large рат 
of filver ftanding candlefticks in the back room, value 251. 

“2. Six fine large Гүег falvers to ferve sweetmeats. 

“В. TwELVE large high ftands of rings, whereof three 
filver, to place fmall difhes for tarts, jelleys, ёс. at а feait. 

“g. Painting Ше cieling and gilding the lanthorns, 
fafhes, and Ше carv’d work—55/. 

""TuEsE with fome odd things to fet forth the ор ed 
make a fhew, befides fmall plate, and befides the china pa on 
and cups, amounted to, as I am well inform'd, above 300. 


the 
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OLD LONDON SHOPS AND SHOP-FRONTS. 


ENTRANCE TO A TEA WAREHOUSE, No. 216 STRAND, W.C. 


Add to this the more neceffary part, which was: 


1. BUILDING two ovens, about twenty-five pounds. 
2. TWENTY pounds in ftock for pies and cheefe-cakes, «с. 


Perhaps Defoe's own shop in Freeman's Court, Cornhill, 
where he carried on the business of a hose-factor, was distin- 
guished by some degree of magnificence; but about 1695 “е 
saw his fortune suddenly swept away by an unsuccessful 
adventure," and compounded with his creditors for 45,000, 
subsequently paying them, from a high sense of honour, a 
further sum of £12,000. The house in which Defoe lived was 
burnt.down in the fire of то November 1759, which destroyed a 
large. part of Cornhill,* including, no doubt, many illustrious 
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specimens of shop-architecture, adorned, according to Defoe, 
with ''painting. and gilding, fine shelves, shutters and boxes, 
glass doors, sashes and the like, in which they tell us now 'tis 
a small matter to lay out two or three hundred pounds, nay 
five hundred pounds to fit up a Pastry-Cook's or a Toy-Shop." 

At No. 15 Cornhill is fortunately still to be seen one of the 
most beautiful eighteenth-century shop-fronts in London— 
curiously enough one of the very pastry-cooks' shops against the 
elaboration of which Defoe launched some pages of his “ Satyr 
on Luxury." This was originally the shop of Samuel Horton, 
the celebrated cook and confectioner, who was succeeded in the 
business by Samuel Birch, Lord Mayor of London in 1815-16. 
The premises were subsequently occupied by Messrs. Ring & 
Brymer, the noted caterers for City banquets, and famous 
especially for the Aldermanic luxury of turtle-soup. 

Another admirable, though less ornate, example of an 
eighteenth-century shop-front fortunately still graces the Hay- 
market, to remind us of the vogue of snuff and to witness the 
lasting popularity of tobacco, despite the ““counterblaste ” of 
a great monarch. What quantities of Ratafia and Rappee and 
of Oroonoko must have issued from Fribourg's old shop, which 
effectually preserves its air of prosperity and antique decorum, 
despite the stupendous changes which have banished its less- 


fortunate neighbours! 


А shop-front in Soho Square, and the entrance to a tea 
warehouse in the Strand, bear witness to the good qualities 
displayed by this branch of mercantile architecture in the nine- 


teenth century. 
IC. G. 


A SHOP-CHAIR 
Of the Late Eighteenth Century, 


In M ahogany, 


Modern Shop and Store Fronts. 


TO-DAY we are reaping the fruits of the animated contro- 
1 versy that raged about ten years ago on the subject 
of shop-front design. Architectural opinion on the 
matter was on that occasion hotly opposed by tradesmen 
whose interests were involved. Shopkeepers and shop fitters 
said rather bluntly that architects had fallen behind the times 
and did not know what they were talking about. It was only 
the shopkeepers and shop-fitters who knew all about it, and 
they did not give a straw for architectural opinion on a matter 
that was the proper concern of highly trained specialists. That, 
however, was only the attitude of some of them. Others took 


subject is profitable for doctrine. Once again, as almost 
always, the «esthetical view embraces, in reality, the highest 
form of utilitarianism. No part of a building should be in 
open rebellion against the rest of it. If it is, it stands self. 
condemned. The acre-of-glass shop-front is not only absurd to 
look at because of its blatant incongruity, its cynical disregard 
of scale, and its reckless defiance (in appearance, that is) of the 
crushing weight of the heavy building that seems to be resting 
on it at imminent deadly risk of tumbling down at any 
moment, but it is also of less practical efficiency than the shop- 
keeper was wont to suppose. Its inherent ugliness and its 


MESSRS. BENHAM & SONS, LTD., 6+ & (6 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


a much more reasonable view, and it is only fair to add that 
among these broad-minded traders should most certainly be 
included the firm whose work is here illustrated. 

That extraordinary claim-to a monopoly of practical wisdom 
ruined the case of those who made it. Nothing could have 
been more transparently absurd. Specialists in many kinds are 
suffered gladly, but they would not be tolerated if they claimed 
the right to ruin а design. Realizing.the force of this con- 
tention, the shop-front specialist wisely shows a growing 
disposition to keep within his own domain, to specialize less 
on design and more on execution. 

What has led to this welcome change of attitude? In the 
first. place, architectural opinion became an active influence 
through its expression in the professional Press; secondly, and 
even more effectually, the shopkeeper and the specialist are 
both realizing very clearly that the architectural view on this 


~ 


dogmatic Шотса у are felt more or less acutely by every 
one who beholds it. For it looks unsafe, and it lacks 
modesty. It was its unabashed impudence, its vulgar self- 
assertion, that tempted the hammer of the. suffragette, in- 
furiating her to deeds of violence which she would never have 
dreamt of perpetrating on glass of just proportions and in- 
offensive outlook. А 

As to Ше contention that the sashless window offers а 
valuable advantage in allowing an uninterrupted view of the 
goods behind it, the argument may be valid in the main, but 
decidedly is subject to heavy discount. In certain states of the 
light the plate glass glares at you so ferociously that you are 
glad to get away from it. At other times, its ambition to 
convert itself into a mirror obscures the exhibits with most 
exasperating effect; or even if one has Alice's gift of seeing 
“Through the Looking-glass," the goods seem iridescent and 


MODERN SHOP AND STORE FRONTS. 


distorted. The alleged advantage, then, is subject to very 
serious drawbacks in, summer; and in winter the large 
plate of glass is apt to suffer much more severely from 
“steaming” than do the small panes—exactly why, it might 
be difficult to explain, but certainly the phenomenon has been 
commonly noted. 

But, come what come may, the cat will mew, the draper 
have his way. That other traders, however, are not so keen on 
the all-glass front is demonstrable from the accompanying 
illustrations showing, respectively, the shop-front designed for 
Messrs. Benham & Sons, Ltd., of Wigmore Street, by Messrs. 
A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son, FF.R.I.B.A. (page 130), and that 
which Messrs. E. Pollard & Co., Ltd., have constructed for 
their Oxford Street premises (see below). We remember that, 
at the time of the controversy to which we have referred, 
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Messrs. Pollard took a most reasonable attitude on the question, 
realizing very clearly, it may be assumed, the value of col- 
laboration between the architect and the shop-front specialist. 
They have always wished, we feel assured, to work in sympathy 
with architectural opinion; and this idea is strongly confirmed 
by the fact that their own shop-front in Oxford Street is, in 
effect, a rather happy compromise between the all-glass and 
the sash-bar system. 

Messrs. Benham & Sons’ shop-front also is in most respects 
exemplary, and is very pleasantly reminiscent of the beautiful 
Georgian tradition in this kind. Nevertheless, it has a distinc- 
tive character of its own, or, rather, one that is derived from 
and expressive of the spirit of the present day. It is at once 
graceful and businesslike—a blend that is thus proved to be, 
after all, among the beatific possibilities. J. Е. McR. 
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Publications. 


Joyous Piccadilly. 


Monographs dealing with sections or districts of London 
must by this time cover, collectively, the whole ground. 
Charing Cross, the Adelphi, Fleet Street, have all had, within 
recent years, their historians, and the writer of the work now 
before us—a substantial volume of more than 300 pages—is, as 
we are reminded on its title page, also the author of “Тһе 
History of St. James's Square." А series of little volumes 
that, several years ago, Sir Walter Besant editel under the 
alluring title of “The Fascination of London," did indeed deal, 
booklet by booklet, with every section of London proper, but 
they did it rather sketchily. They did not profess to sate 


the appetite. If their object was merely to whet' it, that aim, 


was gloriously achieved. They paved, rather than blocked, the 
way for larger books. Their merit is that they showed how 
pleasant a thing topography, or local history, could be made 


if it were but skilfully handled—that is to say, if it received | 


literary treatment.’ Too often it had been left to the industrious 
chronicler who had no style and was entirely destitute of the 
sense of proportion. It was as if delving for facts, ransacking 
dusty archives, and tracking paltry items through musty old 
registers—“ Two Pence for Beere for у“ Bell Ringers,” and 
the like—had dulled their wits and clogged their pens. All 
honour to them! They did excellent spadework, without which 
some of their more stylish successors would have been without 
brick or straw wherewith to build these substantial monographs. 

Among those dependent persons we should by no means 
class Mr. Arthur Irwin Dasent. He knows where to find his 


material, as well as how to select it and shape it. He is a. 


skilled researcher, and has gone to original sources for the 
groundwork of his excellent book on Piccadilly, **the mother 
‘superior of the dear disreputable Haymarket,” as he calls it in 
a lively phrase that is characteristic of the buoyant style in 
which the book is written throughout. There is not a dull 


.pagein it. Nor should there be; for dullness and Piccadilly 


* mate not well together." Although he has burrowed deeply 
and with infinite patience into parochial rate-books; he comes 
to the surface undamaged and undimmed, to give us a narrative 
that is not less delightful than autheritic. 

His ideal of the duties of topographers is as high as that of 
the dreariest dullard of them all, but he wears his rue with a 
difference. “Та searching the records of the past," he says, 
* pot only must every clue be diligently followed up, in the 
hope of finding the first occurrence of a familiar name, but 
documentary evidence: buried: in deeds, wills, and parochial 
accounts must be studied and digested before a logical decision 
can be arrived at. It is advisable to descend even into the 
sewers, which in many places follow the track of former water- 
courses, in order to secure first-hand information respecting the 
main thoroughfares of London, and every printed source of 
knowledge must be ransacked before the local historian dare 
take up his pen." To don jack-boots, grasp a lantern, and 
descend into the depths of the sewers in search. of Piccadilly 
watercourses is more than thorough—it is heroic. And yet the 
resultant work does not smell of the lamp! : 

Mr. Dasent suggests, with hardly less. daring than that 
which prompted his descent into the sewers, that “in order 
more readily to identify the former homes of distinguished 
Londoners, not only should all new buildings be compulsorily 
numbered, but in every case the date of rebuilding should be 
affixed in a prominent position upon Ше frontage.” Not but 
what the proposal is very sensible; but that is the very reason 


why our councillors will jib at it. Are they likely to perform 

this act of grace while they obstinately refuse to do their plain 

utilitarian duty of illuminating at night the labels of the 
` streets 2 

Private enterprise, our author recalls, has inscribed on the 
outer walls of Newcastle House, in Lincoln's Inn Fields— 
“ London's largest and oldest square "—not only the names of 
former occupants, but their heraldic achievements, blazoned in 
their proper colours. It is admitted, however, that this prac- 
tice might in some instances lead to a house being studded 
with medallions as thickly as the breast of a commissionaire at 
а. colossal draper's shop. Personally we abhor the idea of 
plating a house-front with heraldic quarterings ; differunt inter 
se while they disagree horribly with the design of the house. 
Their last refuge is the undertaker's shop, which their flaunting 
colours enliven almost scandalously. 

. What is the origin of the name Piccadilly? Some have 
'said, rather fatuously, that the house near the windmill at the 
Haymarket represented a peccadillo of its owner. Hardly less 
fanciful is the suggestion by Mrs. Stopes that “ Pick a dilly” is 
from the wildflowers that grew abundantly hereabouts when 
Gerard wrote his Herbal. · Our author inclines to the belief 
that the name is derived from a fashionable ruff or collar called 
a Picadel which was made by a local tailor. But though the 
origin of the name must remain conjectural until some record 
springs to light to solve the mystery, our author in the course 
of his very thorough investigations unearthed a document that 
shows the name to be much older than the date—1673— 
assigned to it by Mr. Wheatley. Mr. Dasent finds it men- 
tioned in a rate-book of 1627. 

To speak of Piccadilly without. mentioning “ОМ Q.” 
would be to disregard the injunction to mind one’s P’s and 
Q’s. William Douglas, fourth Duke of Queensberry, who 
was born in 1725 and died in 1810, was not only a connecting 
link between the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries, as 
our author describes him, he was as it were the epitome if not 
the incarnation of his times. He was born at Peebles, which, as 
our author remarks, is ‘‘a small provincial town not usually 
associated in the public mind with dissipation or hilarity, 

although it has been compared, and not unfavourably, to Paris 
by one:of its loyal natives." The allusion is not obscure, 
though, for the moment, the exact phrasing of the comparison, 


“and the authority for it, escape us. It is something to the 


effect that Paris may be gay enough, but “ Peebles for plai- 
sure.” Besides being notorious for his gallantries, Q. was the 
most prominent and most successful racehorse-owner on the 
English Turf, “frequently in his younger days riding his own 
horses and holding his own with the best amateur and profes- 


- sional jockeys of Ше age.” What first brought him into 
` notoriety was his famous wager in 1750, when he bet Count 


Taaffe a thousand guineas that a four-wheeled chaise carrying 4 
passenger should travel nineteen miles within the hour. 0140. 
won. He would bet on anything, and is reputed to have won 
more than a quarter of a million of money on the Turf. He's 
said to have added a bow window to his house in Piccadilly, the 
better to observe the goings out and comings in of Miss Frances 
Pelham, whom he courted in vain. He spent a large sum of 
money in altering and embellishing the riverside house he took 
at Richmond about the year 1781. “ He cared nothing for his 
Scotch estates and rarely visited them, preferring Newmarket 
to Drumlanrig, Richmond to Amesbury, and Piccadilly to all 
of them.” 


In this delightful book there are many references 10 houses 
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and their embellishments, as well as to their distinguished 
occupants. Historical, anecdotal, topographical, and written 
in an easy and agreeable style, this book on Piccadilly is 
thoroughly in harmony with its subject, whether it strikes a 
merry chord or sounds a more serious note. <A few reproduc- 
tions of choice old prints add sensibly to the interest of a book 
that is altogether an excellent specimen of popular topography. 

“Piccadilly in Three Centuries, with some Account of Berkeley 
Sguare and the Haymarhet.” Bv Arthur Irwin Dasent. London: 


Macmillan & Co, Ltd, St. Martin's Street, W.C.2. Price 18s. net. 


«'The Blue Guides.” 


To the series of ** The Blue Guides,” edited by Mr. Findlay 
Muirhead, the third and latest addition bears the title “ Belgium 
and the Western Front, British and American.” No greater 
praise could be given it than to say that it is fully up to the 
standard of its precursors in the same series. It -contains 
the same wealth of detail regarding every ‘object of interest, 
the same almost lavish abundance of remarkably clear maps 
and plans—there are sixty of them; and throughout there is, 


as far as we have been able to check it, the same high degree _ 


of accurate observation and precise statement. Beyond that, 
there is evidence throughout the book that the scheme has. 
been wisely and broadly conceived, and painstakingly and skil- 
fully executed. Taken physically, each volume is ideal. It is 
not too large to be carried in the pocket; and while the 


enormous amount of matter compressed into.it necessitates , 
the printing of.much of it in small type, the letterpress is. 


remarkably legible and really beautiful, while the bulk of the 


volume is further kept down by the use of thin but tough | 


paper. A slight but well-written historical sketch of Belgium 


rightly appears in the forefront of the book, and it is followed | 


by a useful, luminously critical essay by M. Jacques Mesnil оп 
Art in Belgium, including architecture, which is dealt .with 
succinctly, but with a judicious selection of subjects for comment. 
The geographical situation of. Belgium, it is noted, renders it 
peculiarly open to foreign influences, which are sometimes 
strangely blended. “In general the Romanesque churches of 
the Meuse Valley have a close affinity of style with those of the 
Rhine, and Germanic influences are evident in the most 


beautiful of the Belgian churches—the cathedral of Tournai. . 


This town, however, was long and closely allied to France, 
and the fine Romanesque nave borrows its essential elements 
from the schools of Normandy and of Champagne. The 
transept, dating from the late twelfth century, is in the 
Transitional style, and the Franco-Germanic elements in its 
construction [? composition] are blended and harmonized to 


form a truly original work, designed to be completed by а, · 


Romanesque choir. For this latter, however, there was sub- 
stituted in the thirteenth-fourteenth century the luminous and 


:longated Gothic choir, deriving its inspiration from Amiens: 
Yet, “with all its contrasting styles: 


ind periods, Tournai Cathedral gives a very beautiful im-* 


ind the Ile-de-France.” 


xession of harmony." The important part played’ by the 
Zistercian monks in spreading the French style is noted, 
heir abbeys at Villers and Orval being cited in evidence. 
In the fourteenth century, and onwards to the sixteenth, 
vhereas ecclesiastical architecture became insipid, civil build- 
ig acquired great beauty and much strength of character. 


"ће Cloth Hall of Ypres is (or perhaps it would be more 


orrect to say “was,” considering the destruction it suffered 
uring four years of brutal bombardment) of the thirteenth 
entury ; but the fourteenth century produced the Cloth Hall 


“of the American operations on the Western front. 
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of Louvain and Ше Bruges Hótel de Ville; while Ше fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries have given us a series of beautiful 
hótels de ville in which the decorative element is manifested with 
increasing exuberance in those of Brussels, Louvain (by M. de 
Layens), Ghent (by R. Keldermans and H. de Waghemakere), 
and Oudenaarde (by Van Pede). - Of the domestic work it 
is noted that it is in this medium that Renaissance style finds 
its fullest expression, the most interesting examples of its 
high-pitched roofs; overhanging gables, and leaded panes, 
being fairly plentiful at Bruges, Ghent, and Malines. In the 
Baroque epoch of the late sixteenth and the early seven- 
teenth centuries, the outstanding architects were Wenceslaus 
Koebergher of Antwerp, Jacques Francquart of Brussels, Lucas 
Fayd'herbe of Malines, and Joseph Poelaert. The author notes 
a declension that set in towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, and a recovery at the close of the nineteenth, when 
there was a tendency towards more positive character, especially 
in planning and decoration. · ; й 
This exceedingly interesting chapter оп art is followed by an 
authoritative account, by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
of the British campaigns in the West. There is also an account 
These 
are doubtless extremely useful addenda to a guide-book which 
will be much in request by visitors to Belgium. . There is also 
included, a brief bibliography of books about Belgium and 
about the war, and this is followed by a list of the most useful 
maps relating to Belgium. What is called the “practical 
information ”—rather invidiously, for every item in the book is 
purely práctical—is very full, and supplies all the guidance as 
to routes, railways, tourist agencies, hotels, and so forth, that 
the most self-helpless and the, most exacting tourist could 


possibly require. The bulk of the book is, of course, made up 


of descriptions of sights and scenes and histories, the annals 


providing, for the war area, short accounts of the battles asso. 
ciàted with each place described. These notes are particularly 
relevant, for, as the preface reminds us, “ the region known 
as the Battle Area the whole perspective of interest has been 
altered by the war. Well-known places have acquired fresh 
interest; hundreds of humble viilage-names, scarcely heard of 
before 1914, have become household words throughout the 
world." Guide-books of such thoroughness have never appeared 


until now. = 
Since the first guide of the series—that dealing with 


London and its Environs—has now reached its fourth impres- 
sion, nothing need be said in its commendation. By way of 
introduction to the topographical descriptions, there are 


several special articles of great pith. and. importance, The 


first of them is by Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A., late librarian of 
the Guildhall Library, and deals with “ History and Adminis- 
tration of. London." И is followed Бу an article entitled 
“British Art," by Mr. D. S. MacColl, М.А., LL.D.; уви 

Professor МУ. К. Lethaby contributes.a most хэмжээн 
оп “ London Architecture," into which Не compresses 5 
astonishingly large amount of history and criticism. TI = 
Вше Guides, themselves distinctly literary, pay much am теле 
5 the р. and artistic interests that are. ee 
opography. They ha 

2 шон ша y have set a new standard for the production 
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. Chronicle and Comment. 
Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


Village Signs. 


An exhibition of village signs held at Australia House, in 
the Strand, London, from 15 October to 23 October, brought 
out some quite spirited designs, many of which will doubtless 
be adopted for actual use. Before labelling the villages, how- 
ever, it would be advisable to see that the suburbs of London 
and their streets receive this very desirable attention. 


The Collected Works of Mr. E. A. 
Rickards. 


In answer to many inquiries, the publishers wish us to state 
that rapid progress is being made with the volume in which 
the drawings of the late Mr. E. A. Rickards have been collected, 
and that those who wish to have their names included in the 
printed list of subscribers should send them in without delay. 
Although the list will Бе placed at the beginning of the book, it 
will be the last section to be printed, but intending subscribers 
should nevertheless take at once the opportunity to register 
themselves among the admirers of Mr. Rickards’s art. 


Belgium’s “Gratitude” Memorial. 


The memorial group which Belgium has given us in token 
of her gratitude for hospitality shown her people who came to us 
during the German occupation of their own country was unveiled 
on I2 October by the Princess Clémentine. Belgium's foremost 
sculptor, M. Victor Rousseau, who has executed the statuary, 
was himself a refugee in London. The group certainly lends 
grace and charm to the Thames Embankment. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., designed the architectural setting. : 


Windows at Westminster. 


Removed for safety during the air-raids, several priceless 
stained-glass windows of medizeval manufacture have now been 
reinstated at Westminster Abbey. One of the windows in the 
Jerusalem Chamber contains probably the oldest examples of 
stained glass extant. These depict “The Last Judgment,” 
“The Descent of the Holy Ghost,” “The Ascension,” 
* St. Peter Walking on the Sea,” “The Slaying of John the 
Baptist,” “Тһе Stoning of St. Stephen,” and “Тһе Slaughter of 
the Innocents.” The Y.M.C.A. are giving a great window, 
which will be placed immediately over the door leading from 
the nave to Ше cloisters. A memorial window to those 
members of the Queen's Westminsters who fell in the war will 
be placed in one ofthe vacant positions in the chevet, and there 
will also be one to Sir John Wolfe Barry the engineer. 


Civic Survey Exhibition. 


In the Civic Survey Exhibition which was opened in the 
galleries of the R.I.B.A. on 18 October and will close on 
Saturday, 13 November 1920, Ше exhibits consist mainly of 
the maps and diagrams resulting from the war-time employ- 
ment of architects in collecting and recording in diagrammatic 
form data relating to the various factors and conditions upon 
which depends the welfare of the inhabitants of the particular 
areas dealt with. These surveys were made by architects 
whose work had been brought to a standstill by the war. An 
important exhibit is the London Society's Development Plan 
of Greater London of the Future. | 


. Thackeray and Some London Squares. 


Dr. E. Temple Orme has published in the “ Architects’ 
Journal ” of 6 October the following delightful note: “It will 
interest Messrs. G. Ll. Morris and H. W. Parnacott, the 
writers of the article оп Bryanston and Montagu Squares, in 
your current issue [that for 29 September], to be reminded that 
Thackeray mentions these squares in “The Newcomes. They 
will remember Mrs. Newcome's *At Home' in Bryanston 
Square, and that a friend of hers gave rival ‘At Homes’ in 
Montagu Square." Miss Orme had caught the authors 
napping, for in the beginning of their article they had cited 
Thackeray without remembering the reference which Miss 
Temple Orme so kindly supplied. They had written as 
follows : “ Montagu Square is situated to the north of Oxford 
Street, London. No. 35 is close to the one-time residence of 
Anthony Trollope the novelist. At the rear it abuts upon the 
back of one of the houses in Bryanston Square, another square 
of about the same dimensions and shape as Montagu Square, 
and parallel to it. Though we do not remember that 
Thackeray mentionseither of these squares in his novels, they 
are not far from the district in which he housed so many of his 
characters. 'There is Portman Square a little to the south- 
west ; and on the other side of Oxford Street, reached by way 
of Orchard and Audley Streets, is Grosvenor Square, almost in 
the middle of Thackeray's country; and further southwards, 
in Curzon Street, is the house where Becky Sharp resided. 
Externally, the houses in Bryanston and Montagu Squares, 
with which we are more nearly concerned, are much like 
Becky's. They cannot lay claim to any exceptional architec- 
tural merit; but they are of good proportions, and in some 
cases where they have not been tampered with possess well- 
designed entrance doorways and balconies." 


Glasgow’s {2,000,000 Housing Scheme. 


It is announced that Glasgow Corporation has accepted a 


‘local contractor's" tender of approximately £2,000,000, for 


the erection of more than 1,500 houses at the south-western 
fringe of the city. The “Чоса! contractors” of Glasgow would 
appear to be men of substance. 


Old Furniture and Dolls. 


A number of pieces of old English furniture acquired by pur- 
chase and gift have recently been added to the collections of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and are 
exhibited in the galleries of the Department of Woodwork. 
The most valuable purchase is that of an English side-table 
with marble top of the date 1730-40, of walnut wood enriched 
with carving of the finest quality—a piece belonging to a type 
hitherto unrepresented in the Museum (Room 58). Another 
important purchase is that of an English armchair of the first 
half of the sixteenth century, carved, with linenfold panels and 
ornament of the Renaissance style (Room 52). Among the 
gifts are a pair of richly carved chairs of the Queen Anne 
period, presented by Sir Paul Makins (Room 58), and the 
Powell collection of dolls and dolls’ furniture (Room 57) 
presented by Mr. Harry J. Powell, consisting of numerous 
costume dolls dressed by members of the donor’s family be 
tween 1754 and 1853, with an interesting collection of models 
of contemporary furniture and specimens of Leeds pottery. 
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Туо Philadelphia Architects 


of the Georgian Age. 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein. 


H OW large a debt of gratitude we owe to long-forgotten 
and oftentimes nameless architects, few of us fully 
realize. _ For the matter of that, few of-us ever even 
pause to think about our manifold obligations to these departed 
servants of the public, albeit they worked all unconscioüs of 
the service they were doing generations yet unborn. We 
acclaim with honour the names of the great masters who, 
in their several ages, | 
left indelible impress : 
upon the art of archi- 
tecture; and it is reet 
we yield them high 
praise, because with 
patient industry and 
cunning genius they 
wrought marvellous well 
for the delight of pos- 
terity. It is likewise 
meet we hold in all 
reverence the principles 
they professed. 

At the sametime, we 
ought to be duly sen- 
sible of the truth that 
it was humanly impos- 
sible for these architects 
of pre-eminent repute, 
toil as they might, to 
design more than a 
certain limited number 
ofbuildings. From very 
force of circumstances, 
it was inevitable that by 
far the greater number 
of structures that now 
surround us—structures 
which daily we must 
look upon—should have 
been designed by lesser 
men. That these fol- 
lowed in the paths con- 
ceived by acknowledged 
master minds does not 
at all diminish, but 
rather does enlarge, 
their claim to our grate- 
ful recognition of the 
debt under which they 
have laid us. In par- 
ticular must we admit 
the merit and deserts of those enlightened men of the eighteenth 
century amongst whom there seems to have been an endemic 
sense of architectural responsibility—a kind of safeguarding 
architectural conscience, if one so chooses to term it. 

The work of two such men—amateurs both would now be 
styled—deserves attention because of the service they performed 
by interpreting and setting forward the Georgian tradition 
in the Province of Pennsylvania, thereby strengthening the 
architectural standards of that newer England on the western 
shores of the Atlantic. One was Dr. John Kearsley, a busy 
Physician. with an exacting practice. The other. was the: 
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Honourable Andrew Hamilton, sometime Attorney-General of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, Provincial Councillor, Speaker 
of the Provincial Assembly in 1729 and for a number of 
successive years thereafter, and' at all times indefatigable in 
discharging onerous duties as jurist and pleader. 

Dr. Kearsley settled in Philadelphia in 1711, and in a 
short time attracted a clientèle that extended far beyond the 

bounds of the city. At 
that date there was no 
organized agency what- 
ever in the Province 
for the training of future 
medical men. With 
characteristic ^ energy 
and resourcefulness, 
therefore, Dr. Kearsley 
undertook to remedy 
the lack, and enrolled 
a number of apprentices 
for a seven years' term 
of tutelage. One at 
least of these appren- 
ticed students of the 
art of healing was not 
blessed with his precep- 
tor's indomitable zeal 
and. promptitude in 
meeting ‘the manifold 
emergencies incident to 
life in an infant com- 
munity. The strenuous 
and. varied obligations 
of “his condition irked 
him and caused him 
to complain that the 
estate of  apprentice- 
ship 10 Dr. Kearsley 
“seemed to include 
the duties of a servant, 
coachman, messenger- 
boy, prescription 
clerk, nurse, and as- 
sistant surgeon." Quite 
apart from all his ardu- 
ous professional labours 
as a physician, Dr. 
Kearsley played an ac- 
tive part in important 
and Provincial 
affairs, and for a long 

time sate as a member of the Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hamilton was a man no less fully and diversely occupied 
than was Dr. Kearsley. Admitted to Gray's Inn subsequent to 
his training and practice as a barrister in Maryland, he later 
returned to America and established himself in Philadelphia, 
where his unusual abilities soon marked him out for offices of 
public trust. In addition to holding the previously mentioned 
posts in the Government of the Province, and acquitting him- 
self of his duties with signal competence, his professional 
celebrity was such that he was not only retained in all the 
important cases arising in Pennsylvania, but was also time and 
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time again appealed to by the governors as well as by the 
citizens of the other Colonies for counsel and advice. Moreover, 
he had a not inconsiderable estate which he managed entirely 
himself. 

Neither of these men, therefore, was associated with archi- 
tecture as a matter incident to his daily pursuits. Neither of 
them had the leisure requisite for ап amiable and innocuous 
dilettantism that might be expected to beget a measurably 
cultivated and critical taste resulting occasionally in a creative 
impulse. Both were far too much engrossed with urgent 
realities. They had no time for dabbling. 

Both were, however, essentially products of an age when 
some considerable degree of architectural knowledge or, at the 
very least, some substantial cultivation of architectural taste 
and discrimination, seems to have been deemed an indispens- 
able part of every gentleman’s 
education. Likewise, a certain 
amount of dexterity in drawing 
was highly esteemed and ргас- 
tised as a polite masculine ac- 
complishment, and not a few 
were fitted—far more so than 
most so-called well-educated 
people at the present day — to 
translate their architectural pre- 
ferences into a shape sufficiently 
intelligible for a master-carpenter 
to work from. 

It is not, of course; to be in- 
ferred that the majority of men. 
were. able to produce a set of 
measured drawings such as a 
professional architect. might pre- 
pare and türn over for execution 
to a builder. They were not. 
But the functions were then 
altogether differently divided. 
On the one hand the amateur 
architect—shall we not call him 
the client ?—discovered a more 
intelligent and constructive ap- 
preciation of architectural prin- 
ciples in a proportionately larger 
number of cases than is now 
generally to be found amongst 
clients. Even though he might 
be unskilled with the pencil, he 
was able, by means of rough 
sketches, to convey his wishes 
lucidly to the head workman. 

On the other hand, the eigh- 
teenth-century master-carpenter 
was vastly more capable than 
the average artisan of like rank 
to-day. Not only was hea skilled 
craftsman able, if need were, to 
translate sketches and rough 
draughts into working drawings, 
or even to rule his work from 
the sketches alone, but he was 
also oftentimes “а, person of some 
architectural education and taste, 
and endowed with a nice percep- 
tion and power of valuing archi- 
tectural merits and proprieties. 
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He was materially aided in his work by a number of helpful 
and explicit architectural books with measured drawings, of 
whose assistance he did not hesitate freely to avail himself. 
Furthermore, he still retained a sympathetic respect for his 
materials and a conscientious appreciation of worthy, crafts. 
manship, inherited by tradition from his medizeval and Renais- 
sance predecessors, and wholly apart from the spirit of modern 
commercialism. Pride in his calling impelled him to the 
closest personal supervision and painstaking interest. He would 
be content with nothing short of the best." "This characteriza- 
tion, while not, of course, universally applicable, did fit in a 
great number of instances. In such cases it is not amiss to 
style the master-carpenter a “ carpenter-architect." 

Most of the gentlemen who figured as amateur architects 
were not, any more than were Dr. Kearsley and Mr. Hamilton, 
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“mere dabbling dilettanti, flirting with a polite and amiable 
penchant for architectural amenities.” The best of them, and 
those that left the most impressive memorials of their talent 
and skill, were, like the two whose work is under consideration, 
busy men of large affairs and serious interests. “ More than 
one of them left standing orders with their London booksellers 
to send them, upon publication, such volumes as were most 
worth while. Another factor in their fitness is also to be 
reckoned. It was not unusual for them to possess training 
and experience as surveyors. Indeed, it was almost impera- 
tively necessary for large landowners to have a knowledge of 


surveying in order to look properly after their interests. This: 


training gave them an insight into the practice of making 
accurate measurements and draughting, and the effect of such 
practical and exact education was not without its weight when 
they addressed themselves to designing buildings." This was 
especially evident in the case of General Washington. 

Dr. Kearsley, in addition to his other public duties, served 
upon the vestry of Christ Church, and when it became neces- 
загу to replace the existing structure by a more commodious 
edifice, the task of devising plans devolved upon him, since he 
Was recognized as a man of taste and known to possess some 
measure of architectural aptitude. The result of his labours 
appears in the building erected in 1727. 

It has always been said that Dr. Kearsley drew his inspira- 
tion for Christ Church from St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. How 
true this may be of the body of the church it is impossible now 


to say. We do not know whether Dr. Kearsley came back to 
London while St. Martin's was a-building, nor do we know 
what opportunity he may have had of acquainting himself with 
James Gibbs's designs. The attribution of St. Martin's as a 
prototype must, therefore, be taken merely for what it is worth 
—the testimony of tradition. It is more probable that he had 
some Wren churches in mind. As the spire was not added 
till about thirty years later, it is easier in its case to understand 
the reputed connexion, especially as the visible evidence of 
similarity bears out the tradition. | 

The church is built of red brick with black headers. Some 
granite was used in the external panelling of the east end; 
otherwise the trims are of moulded red brick. The window 
and door frames, sashes, and urned balustrade about the top 
are of wood painted white, as is also the Spire, which is 
surmounted by a gilded iron mitre and weather-vane. The 
walls inside are painted a pearl grey, which seems to have been 
the original colour, while the wooden columns, gallery fronts 
and trim, and the carved organ-case are painted white. The 
organ pipes are gilded. | 

Both inside and out the proportions are of a breadth and 
dignity most satisfying to mind and eye, and although the 
church is of ample size it appears to be larger than it really is. 
Exterior and interior details alike are simple, but at the same 
time virile and impressive. If it be true that St. Martin's-in- 
the-Fields inspired the design of Christ Church, it is interesting 
to note how Dr. Kearsley flattened down all the projections 


conception and treatment throughout 
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Chimneypiece Console in ''Independence Hal!.” 


and pulled together the features in general to keep the com- 
position in scale; of course, too, the difference in material 


_ dictated a measure of difference in treat- ` 


ment and favoured a degree of compara- 
tive attenuation, though not to an extent 
that involved any 1055 of vigour. Тһе 


bear witness to a high order of architec- 
tural intelligence and good taste on the 
part of the designer, and betray none of 
the vagaries that sometimes mar the 
otherwise good work of an architect in 
his earlier flights. * — E | 

When it was decided in 1761 to build: 
St. Peter's, as a:chapel of ease to Christ 
Church, Dr. Kearsley, being still on the 
vestry, was named one of the committee 
appointed to see to it that suitable: plans 
were prepared and executed. Although 
there is no conclusive documentary 
evidence that Dr. Kearsley designed 
St. Peters, there is no intimation of 
any other architect being associated with 
the work, and there is every possible pre- 
sumptive evidence that Dr. Kearsley, 
whose architectural ability as the designer 
of Christ Church was held in high esteem, 
was entrusted with the task of devising 
ће plans. 
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St. Peter's is simpler in design and far less elaborate in 
detail than the mother church, but has, none the less, a very 
distinct charm of its own, and is more fortunate in having never 
fallen victim to nineteenth-century modernizers and, after 
them, into the clutches of the restorers. The high square 
pews with doors remain as they were when the church was 
first built, and in every other respect the fabric has been 
maintained in its pristine condition, save for the placing of 
some memorial windows. Even the old locks and latches, 
though worn and rickety, are kept in service, so jealous are 
the parishioners of their time-honoured trust, and St. Peter's 


is still eloquently expressive of eighteenth-century ecclesiastical 


conditions. 

The story of the building of the State House is not a record 
of unmixed bliss for the designer. In 1720 it was deemed 
necessary that the Assembly, the Governor's Council, and the 
Supreme Court should have a “house to meet in " more com- 
modious than the outgrown and inconvenient quarters they 
then occupied. In April of that year the citizens of Phila- 
delphia petitioned the Assembly that it “would by law 
empower the city and county to build a State House." After 
the usual bickering between the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Assembly whenever the expenditure of moneys came up for 
consideration, it was enacted that “the sum of £2,000 of bills 
of credit made current by this Act be delivered by the Trustees 
of the Loan Office to Thomas Lawrence, Andrew Hamilton, 
and John Kearsley, who are hereby appointed for building and 
carrying on the same." Land was secured, and two members 
of the committee, Mr. Hamilton and Dr. Kearsley, submitted 
plans. Those of the former were chosen. 

Work was begun and vigorously pushed by Hamilton so far 
as he was able, but there were all sorts of obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, and lets and hindrances to be set aside. There were 
grumblings from influential people who were either wholly 
opposed to the undertaking or else dissatisfied with the site. 
There were unfavourable criticisms of the plan adopted; there 
were strikes; there was a lack of artisans competent to execute 
decorative plasterwork, although fortunately there was no 
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Detail of Staivcase Carving. 


CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


December 1920. 


Plate II. 


WEST END OF NAVE AND ORGAN GALLERY 
Dr. John Kearsley, 


Avchitect. 
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scarcity of good craftsmen for all the other needs ; there were 
wranglings about the necessary funds to pay the: costs— 
everything, in short, combined to retard Progress and dis- 
courage the architect. 


to have given as a member of the building committee, but, 
egged on by his partisans, actually contrived every annoyance 
he could to thwart the work. 

Harassed to the very limits of his patience, Mr. Hamilton 
at last laid the whole matter before the Legislature and, in the 
presence of Dr. Kearsley, requested that the “ House would 


attended with great difficulties and with much prejudice to his 
OWn private concerns; and desired that the House should 
appoint some competent person to superintend the work, who 
could devote his attention to the subject, and be invested with 
needful authority to enforce his orders. The House, however, 
declined to release Mr. Hamilton. They fully endorsed all the 
arrangements hitherto made by him, with the request that he 
would continue to act with the existing committee, and 
promised due compensation." 

This stopped Kearsley's active opposition, and the work 
went on, slowly however, for the various causes incident to the 
erection of a public structure, and Hamilton died in 1741, 


CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA, LOOKING EAST. 


resolve itself into a committee of the whole in order to hear and 
discuss the subject of location, plans, and contracts." This 
was accordingly done, and full opportunity given to Dr. 
Kearsley to present his own design and all the objections to 
that of Mr. Hamilton, whose plan and elevation of the State 
House were also submitted to the members. By formal resolu- 
tion the action of Mr. Hamilton, both in regard to the site 
selected and to the manner of conducting the building, was 
approved. 

Mr. Hamilton informed the House that the charge of 
superintending the erection of the building and providing 
incidental materials and workmen had almost entirely devolved 
upon himself; that he found from experience that the affair was 


before his plans were fully executed; but the building was 
ultimately completed in accordance with his designs, save the 
upper stages of the tower, which he seems never to have 
contemplated. The upper Stages were not planned till 
1749 and not finished till November 1751. Notwithstanding 
the tardy completion of the State House, the date of its 
erection is usually given as 1733, and this date is, in the main, 
correct. 

From an architectural point of view the State House was a 
notable and imposing structure when it was first erected, and 
from the same point of view it would be equally notable and 
imposing had it been built only yesterday. The scale is so 
broad and the proportions so just that it dwarfs other buildings 
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of far greater size and loftier stature in the neighbourhood. 
Though the actual area covered by the State House: is 
inconsiderable—it is only rooft. long by 44ft. in depth, 


with a tower on the south side measuring 32 ft. by 34 ft. 


—there is such amplitude in the rooms, in the size of all 
essential features, and in the detail of ornamentation, that 


the visitor feels himself in one of the great buildings of the 


country. ' (00% 


Altogether it is a most satisfying piece of Georgian archi-: 


tecture. The north front, pierced by a central doorway and 


eight broad windows on the lower floor and an'unbroken range: 
of nine windows on the, upper, has Ше convincing charm: of: 


co-ordinate dignity and simplicity. The doorway is severely 
plain, and of proportions and detail characteristic of the date at 
which the edifice was built. The wide muntins of the small- 
paned windows, the well-placed stringcourses, and the oblong 
panels of blue Pennsylvania marble beneath tbe windows of the 
upper floor, agreeably diversify the wall surface and impart a 
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grace that quite prevents the impression of dumpy stodginess 
that less: carefully managed Georgian façades occasionally 
create. А white balustrade, running the length of the building 
and.set where the .pitch of the roof breaks into a much 
flattened gambrel to form a deck, affords an additional note of 
grace and lightness, comporting well with the triple chimneys 
with arch-jointed tops at each gable end. The contrast 
between. the deep red brickwork of the tower, carried one 
stage above the cornice of the body of the hall, and the white 
wooden superstructure for the clock, surmounted by an open 
cupola .over the bell, is strikingly effective. Although the 
triple-arched arcades and low hip-roofed buildings on each side 
of the State House are new, they are restorations, and conform 
to the provisions of the original plan. The wooden super- 
structure of the tower, becoming partially decayed, was taken 
down in 1781, but was restored in 1828. This temporary cur- 
tailment in height was responsible for the appearance of the 
building as shown in some of the prints issued early in the 
nineteenth century. 


: The eastern half of the ground 


floor is entirely occupied by one 
large hall where sate the Assem- 
bly. It was in this hall that 
the Declaration of  Indepen- 
dence was signed, when German 
“wickedness in high places” in 
the Mother Country became too 
much for English Colonists, and it 
is to this portion of the State House 
only that the term “ Independence 
Hall" is correctly applied. The 
western end of the building con- 
tains a room of equal size which 
was set apart for the Supreme 
Court. The stair is in the tower. 
The Governor's Council sate in 
one of the rooms on the first floor, 
while the Banqueting Hall or 
Long Gallery, which extended the 
entire length of the first floor on 
the north front, was used for public 
functions, civic feasts, and often- 
times for the Dancing Assembly 
and other social festivities. 

If the ground floor of the State 
House witnessed the formal act 
of political -severance from the 
Motherland, it is worth remem- 
bering that the Long Gallery on 
the first floor also played no unim- 
portant part in the history of the 
times. Here, in 1752, Governor 
James Hamilton, the son of the 
Honourable Andrew Hamilton the 
designer, gave a “brilliant grand 
ball" in honour of the birthday 
of His Majesty George II, and here 
the Birthday Balls were regularly 
given in following years. When the 
Assembly entertained an incoming 
Governor, they: ordered Ше clerk 
“to speak to some suitable person 
to provide.an handsome dinner, 
and directed to be invited thereto, 
besides the present and usually 
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the late Governor, the mayor and corporation, the officers 
civil and military, the clergy, and the Strangers in the 
city. Here also were feasted the Proprietaries, John and 


In this same gallery, on the 21st of Мау 1766, а great 
dinner was given to celebrate the repeal of the Stamp Act. It 
was attended by “His Excellency the Governour and the 
Officers of the Government, the Military, Captain Hawker, of 
His Majesty's Ship Sardine, which “had been brought before 
the town and gaily decorated,' and the other gentlemen of the 
navy and all strangers in the city. His Worship the Mayor 
presided, assisted by some of the Aldermen, and the * whole 
was conducted with the greatest elegance and decorum, so that 
detraction itself must be silent on the occasion.' After dinner 
toasts were drunk to the King, the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
and Royal Family, even the House of Lords, the Commons, 
and the Ministry ; each specifically received the honours, while 
'the glorious and immortal Mr. Pitt, and “that lover and 
supporter of justice, Lord Camden,’ were treated to a bumper. 

The cannon belonging to the Province had been placed 
in the yard, and gave the royal salute after the drinking to the 
King, and seven guns after every other toast. The evening 
was enlivened by bonfires; beer ad libitum to the populace. . . , 
Before the company dispersed in the Banqueting Hall, they 
passed a resolution, in order to demonstrate their affection to 
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Great Britain, and their gratitude for the repeal, that each 
would, on the approaching 4th June, “the birthday of our most 
gracious Sovereign George III, dress ourselves in a new suit of 
the manufactures of England, and give what homespun we have 
to the poor.” " 

The last and most significant of the banquets that took 
place in the Long Gallery was that given to the members of the 
First Continental Congress in September 1774. After this 
dinner toasts were drunk, accompanied by music and a dis- 
charge of cannon. The toasts included “ The King," “The 
Queen," * The Duke of Gloucester," * The Prince of Wales 
and Royal Family," “ May the cloud which hangs over Great 
Britain and the Colonies burst only on the heads of the present 
Ministry," * An happy reconciliation between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, on a constitutional ground," * The virtuous few 
in both Houses of Parliament," ** The City of London," “ Lord 
Chatham," “ Lord Camden,” “Тһе Marquis of Rockingham,” 
“Mr. Burke,” and some others. 

The conditions under which the architecture of the State 
House, Christ Church, and Saint Peter's was developed, 
coupled with the many associations of common British 
and American history inseparably connected with the 
three buildings, lend an absorbing interest to the subject. 
Over and above this, upon purely architectural grounds, 
there is a certain value to be derived from a comparative 
study of contemporary developments upon both sides of the 
water. 


ST. PETER'S, PHILADELPHIA, PA.: EAST END. 
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The Belgian Memorial. 


F the monument which the Belgian people have raised on 
the Victoria Embankment were but a feeble and per- 
functory work of art, one would not care to speak the 

truth about it. The grace and beauty of the tribute it offers 
would put it outside the category of things to be criticized. with 
cold detachment and strict impartiality. Fortunately there is 
not the slightest need for such reticence. Not without reason, the 
Belgian Memorial has been acclaimed as one of the three best 
outdoor monuments in London, the other two being the Rodin 
group of the Burghers of Calais in the Victoria Tower Gardens, 
and the Saint-Gaudens statue of Abraham Lincoln in Parlia- 
ment Square. Certainly these are a magnificent trio, each a 
masterpiece of-its own kind; yet we should feel disposed to 
plead, in sheer self-defence, that we have at least one outdoor 


. group which we should. not be ashamed to bracket with these 


foreign masters. It is there, on the same Embankment, or near 
it—at the north-easterly end of Westminster Bridge—Thorny- 


nor any other reasonable interpretation of his noble work. To 
its symbolism the inscription gives but a faint clue, or none at 
all. It runs: “То the British Nation, from the Grateful 
People of. Belgium, 1914-1918." Really, the Allies ought to 
respond with a grateful memorial to Belgium. Had she not so 
boldly and chivalrously spoken with the enemy in the gate we 
might have lost the war. For most Englishmen, therefore, 
M. Victor Rousseau's beautiful group will be a reminder of 
Belgium's valour at a critical hour rather than of England's 
hospitality to her people in their day of distress. 

It is wonderful to how great a degree the.sculptor has suc- 
ceeded in giving life to the figures in his central group—it has 
been demurred, indeed, that they are too animated ; and if that 
expression is intended to mean that the faces of the nude chil. 
dren are a thought too joyous, we are inclined to concede that 
English predilection would have them more serious-looking. 
A further minute point is that the shape of the woman's head 


PLAN OF BELGIAN MEMORIAL. 
Reproduced by permission of H.M.O.W. 


croft's fine Boadicea group, whose excellence, after years of 
mute challenge, no sculptor has dared attempt to rival, although 
the very stones cry out—the other pylons of the bridge, that is 
to say—for worthy monuments to balance it. 

There are now a dozen or more monuments of one kind and 
another on the Embankment, or in the Embankment Gardens, 
and the Belgian Memorial is the only work that is purely 
imaginative and symbolical. Faithful portraits there are in 
plenty, the Briton excelling in plain fidelity to his model ; but 
for the one touch of poetry that makes the whole world kin we 
have to acknowledge our indebtedness to M. Victor Rousseau, 
whose figures of Justice and Honour, carved in low relief on the 
screen, show no less of poetic glamour than his central group 
in bronze representing, one may suppose, the quenchless spirit 
of a noble race: its youth—eager, strong, hopeful ; their mother 
— сад in the trappings of woe, but bravely urging her offspring 
on to noble deeds. То most stolid Britons who stop to gaze at 
it—and it has that power of arrest—it may mean other things, 
such as Britain, or London, as foster-mother to the denuded 
Belgian. M. Victor Rousseau would probably not resent that, 


is unusual, the occiput receding too rapidly. Of the screen, or 
architectural setting, which was designed by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., one cannot help admiring the strength and 
austere restraint, while feeling that the defect of this quality 15 
manifested in a certain stiffness of outline and a slight lack of 
interest in the bare stone walls. Тһе proportions of the parts, 
however, are beautifully right, and so is the lettering—in size, 
position, and character. = 

For one concession we are supremely grateful to the 
Belgian sculptor. He has spared us any slightest suggestion of 
the horrors of war. Any realistic reminder of them would have 
vulgarized the memorial beyond redemption. It is very for- 
tunate, therefore, that Belgium’s leading sculptor, M. Victor 
Rousseau, is an imaginative idealist. His Embankment group 
fulfils one of the highest functions of a monument that 15 con- 
stantly exposed to the public gaze. Its influence is humanizing 
and uplifting. It promotes valour and virtue and tenderness. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Kirkpatrick & Co., 
of Manchester, and the Portland stone was supplied and the 
masonry executed by Messrs. F. G. Barnes, Portland, Dorset. 
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Current Architecture: 
Victory House, Kingsway. 


Trehearne 8 Norman, Architects. 


O how great an extent the formation of, Kingsway and 
Т Aldwych has altered the character of the Strand, only 
those who are old enough to remember Holywell Street, 
Wych Street, Clare Market, and other belated survivals of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, can form anything like 
an adequate concep- | 
tion. There are, of 
course, maps and en- 
gravings of the district 
as it was before the 
London County Coun- 
cil took it in hand. Ex- 
cellent topographical 
records, by artists like 
Mr. Frank Emanuel 
and. several other 
lovers of London, pre- 


all its fidelity to phy- 
sical fact, could pos- 
sibly display. It is to 
the draughtsman’s 
Sympathetic insight 
that we are indebted 
Юг an approximate 
idea—which is now all 
that is possible—of the 
appearance of the 
Strand hereabouts be- 
fore the demolitions 
Preparatory to the 
“great widening 
scheme,” as it used to 
be called. 

How mean and 
squalid were the build- 
ings which were de- 
molished to make way 
Юг the « Morning 
Post ” Office, the New 
Gaiety Theatre, Mar- 
coni House, Short 5, 
Australia House! All 
these were built to a 
greatly enlarged scale; 
and the last-named building is, indeed, too aggressively gigantic. 
It is a beautiful but an inhuman monster, dwarfing its sur- 
roundings and beggaring its neighbours. It belittles and 
conceals the one from the other the two island churches in the 
Strand— St, Clement's and St. Mary’s. King’s College and 
Somerset House, seen after gazing awestruck on this colossal 
symbol of Colonial Expansion, shrink into insignificance, and 
3eorge Edmund Street's Royal Courts of Justice become dolls’- 
101865 for dolls of the size of the effigies on Hamo Thornycroft's 
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ENTRANCE TO VICTORY HOUSE. 


House. 
Mr. Street, when he 
Was requested to pre. 
pare fresh designs. for 
the new site, was at 
first very angry; but 
when he told his task- 
masters that he had 
acquired a taste for the 
new site, and had even 
come to prefer it, he 
was promptly bidden to 
get on with the Clare 
Market building. Ap- 
palling to think that 
the whole aspect of the 
Strand and of the Em. 
bankment then де. 
pended on the whim of 
a small political clique, 
who, having much diffi- 
culty about making up 
their beautiful minds as 
to the site, apparently 
thought that the digni- 
fied way of making the 
choice was to flout the 
opinionofthearchitect! 
On the whole, one is of 
the opinion to which 
Street was a tardy con- 
vert—thattheEmbank- 
ment site was the bet- 
ter. It would have been 
better for the building 
and better for the'Em- 
bankment, land the 
Strand would havebeen 
left to the commercial 
uses which the Law 
Courts incongruously 
disturb ; in which case 
Kingsway and Aldwych would have taken on a different com- 
plexion. Colossal scale is inhuman because it reduces all the 
human beings about it to mere pigmies, and it therefore serves to 
demonstrate the soundness of the tenet—not necessarily Ham- 
bidge's theory of ** commensurable areas bounded by commensur- 
able lines "—that buildings should bear some sort of relationship 
to the scale ofthe human body. Itisthegreatest condemnation 
of skyscrapers that they can never be places “ where merchants 
most do congregate,” but can onlyassembleswarmsof human ants. 
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Skipworth, and Gordon designed Koh-i-noor 
House; the late Mr. John Belcher, Holy 
Trinity Church; Mr. (now Sir) Edwin 
Lutyens, Lincoln's Inn House. Other 
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architects who have set their scal on Ше 
thoroughfare are Messrs. Mewés & Davis 
(“ Morning Post” Office), Sir J. J. Burnet 
(Kodak Building), Messrs. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie & Son (Waldorf Hotel, etc.), 
Mr. Frederick A. Walters (the church of 


SS. Anselm and Cecilia, etc.), Messrs. Ernest 
Runtz & Ford, with the late Mr. Norman 
Shaw in association (Gaiety Theatre), 
Mr. Henry Tanner, Messrs. Metcalf & 
Greig (Kingsway Chambers and Imperial 
Buildings), and Mr. Frank Atkinson (С.Е.С. 
building). 

The architects, however, who have had 
by far the largest share in the designing 
of buildings for Kingsway are Messrs. Tre- 
hearne & Norman. Theirs are the designs 


|. SONOMA A 
PARTY WALL 


for the group of buildings on the south- 
east corner of Kingsway, comprising Empire, 


GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 


Out of scale also, yet not very flagrantly, is the Picture 
Theatre which Mr. Oscar Hammerstein intended for a Grand 
Opera House. It is, however, sufficiently blatant in size and 
style to accentuate the old question, Why were not the projects 
for these buildings made strictly subject to the control of the 
Council, or of some responsible committee of taste? Is it 
because the Council, having been for years subjected to quite 
unmerited ridicule and abuse for keeping the sites open, were 


at length glad to accept any fair offer of getting them off their . 


hands, and felt unable to impose any very stringent conditions 
relating to merely «esthetical considerations? In some instances, 
though, the architects of the later buildings have been com- 
pelled to conform to the designs of the earlier. 

Viewing the circumstances impartially, there is abundant 
reason to be thankful that matters are no 


India, Canada, and Connaught Houses. 

They are the architects also of Central, 

Regent, Windsor, West Africa, Alexandra, 
York, and Imperial Houses, whilst their design forjthe Ingersoll, 
Shell, and British Thomson-Houston buildings, forming the 
south-west corner of Kingsway, conforms with their earlier 
work at the south-east corner. 

Victory House, which has been built on the east side of 
Kingsway, for the occupation of the Public Trustee, is believed 
to be the first large commercial building begun and finished 
in London since the war put a stop to all civil building 
operations. Messrs. Trehearne & Norman adopted a rather 
novel system of contract. The work was done on the basis 
of a fixed sum, plus a percentage on economies effected. It 
may be said that, within reasonable limits, the less the building 
cost, the more the builders got for it.’ That is to say, there 
was a bonus on savings, and the system is said to ensure 


worse— that narrow streets of rat-ridden houses 
of which the overhanging upper stories on 
each side of the way nearly touched above 
the middle of the alley have been swept away 
to make room for thoroughfares that are 
spacious and buildings that are strong and 
sanitary in construction, and are, as a rule, 
goodly to look upon. From Aldwych and 
Kingsway one must derive, at all events, 
an indelible impression of energy and power; 
and if the buildings as a whole have suggested 
to some critics—notably to the editor of Muir- 
head’s “London and Its Environs "—*' good 
examples of engineers' architecture," that 
impression is surely to be regarded as a strong 
testimony to the adaptability of architects 


to modern conditions and requirements. For 
the designs in Kingsway are all by architects, 
and the “many substantial commercial and 
other edifices” of which Mr. Muirhead speaks 
as “offering good examples of engineers' 
architecture " might be quiteas aptly—or quite 
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as ineptly—described as offering good examples 
of architects’ engineering. Messrs. Gibson, 


FIRST-FLOOR PLAN. 
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VICTORY HOUSE, LONDON: FAGADE TO KINGSWAY. 


Trehearne & Norman, Architects. 
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VICTORY HOUSE, KINGSWAY : DETAIL OF FRONT ELEVATION. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTU RE. 


effective co-operation between clients, architects, and con- 
tractors. 


comprises basement, ground floor, and eight floors above. In 
conformity with the requirements of the London Building Acts, 
the height of the main cornice has been restricted to 8o ft. 
It will be noticed from the view of the elevation given on 
page 145, that the fourth, fifth, and sixth floors are architec- 
turally expressed by a columnar treatment, the central group 
being marked by a neat balcony, which is repeated in a 
different form above the cornice, the whole contained within 
a surrounding frame or border, of which the function is to unify 


| 


© 
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VESTIBVLE-. DOORS 
INTERNAL ELEVATION 


the design. Exigencies of planning governed the widths and 
positions of the window openings, and the sizes of the piers, 
which had to be reduced to the minimum. The neck treatment 
below the capitals serves the double purpose of decoration and of 
»reventing the columns from looking disproportionately tall for 
Деп girth, the effect being to lower the necking whence the 
luting descends. It was necessary to keep the columns slender 
© ensure the least possible interference with the transmission of 
ight. These columns, and the rest of the facade, are of solid 
Portland stone, carrying the weights of masonry and floors 
vithout the aid of steel stanchions. The pitch of the roof is 
5 degrees. Setting back the first- floor windows to gain interest 
nd produce shade effects led to a certain degree of loss of light, 
'hich, however, was compensated on that floor by the nearly 
omplete elimination of brickwork from the back of the building. 
his arrangement is clearly seen in the plan, which shows the 
к 2 
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very large window area thus produced. Simple as theelements 
of the composition are, they are combined with an effect from 
Which monotony is completely banished by an agreeable varia- 
tion in the heights of the windows, and by a logical and 
consistent use of all the details ; the decoration, such as it is, 
being entirely organic and wholly legitimate. The doorways, 
although small, gain much dignity from the tablet, hood, and 
window above them. 

Reference to the plan (page 144) will show that the first and 
last consideration was the most economic use for office accom- 
modation of a given ground area, and the successful solution of 
this problem depended mainly on the skilful disposition of the 
lighting areas. The position of the main staircase was ruled 
by the anticipated use to which the tenants of the adjacent 
building will put it. 

We are requested by the architects to state that much 
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VICTORY HOUSE, KINGSWAY: DETAILS OF STAIRCASE AND ENTRANCE HALL. 


credit must be given to the general contractors, Messrs. W. F. 
Blay, Ltd., for their success in getting the building completed 
so well and so expeditiously. Mr. H. Е. Smith, Harrow, was 
the consulting engineer for the steelwork, and Mr. A. H. Barker, 
В.А., В.5с., Wh.Sc., for the heating. 


Other contracts include :-—The asphalt roofs by Messrs. T. Faldo, Ltd.; 


`- stonework, Messrs. С. E. Wallis & Sons; steelwork by Messrs. Dorman, Long 


& Co., Ltd.; hollow brick flooring, Messrs. Diespeker & Co., Ltd.; wall tiles, 
mosaic, marble, and terrazzo flooring by Messrs. Carter & Co. (London), Ltd.; 
slates and tiles by Messrs. J. J. Etridge Jun. Ltd.; metal casements by Messrs. 
Williams & Williams; patent glazing and lantern lights by Messrs. Luxfer Co., 
Ltd.; plumbing and sanitary work, sanitary ware and fittings, by Mr. Н. S. 
Thorne; electric wiring by Messrs. A. F. Goodwin & Co. ; oak doors by Messrs. 
P. H. Barker & Son; door furniture by Messrs. Nettlefold & Sons; fire-escape 
stairs, cast-iron panels, roof cresting, rajlings, etc., by Messrs. Wilmer & Sons; 
artificial stone staircase by Messrs. Malcolm McLeod ; lifts by Medway Safety 
Lift Co.; heating and hot-water supply by Messrs. L. D. Berry & Sons; lift 
enclosure by Messrs. H. Cooper & Co. 
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ENGLISH EMPIRE FURNITURE. 
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Decoration & Furniture 
from the Restoration to the Regency. 


English Empire Furniture made by 


George Oakley. 


By M. Jourdain. 


"changed in almost 
every particular, from 
that which was meagre, | 
formal, and poor, and 
has attained, com- 
paratively speaking, a 
character of richness, 
variety, and solidity.” 
The progress in solidity 
18 very apparent ; but 
certainly no fuller 
richness and variety 
are evidenced in the 
designs of Hope, 
George Smith, and 
their contemporaries, 
than in the furniture 
designed by Robert 
Adam and executed by 
Chippendale for Hare- 
wood House, Nostell, 
and Syon. All the 
designers and the 
cabinet - makers of 
the early years of 
the nineteenth century 
followed the lead of 
France, from Sheraton, 
in his late designs, to 
Thomas Hope, the 
friend of the French 
architect Percier, who 
translated into furni- 
ture the Greco-Roman 
dreams of the age. 
The English trade 
publications of this 
date, such as]. Taylor's 
“Decorative House. 
hold Furniture" and 
George Smith's « Col- 
ection of Designs for 
Jousehold Furniture," 
те unsatisfactory in 
lesign. It is, therefore, of interest to compare the actual 
ober, well-proportioned furniture made in 1810 by a London 
abinet-maker, George Oakley, for Mr. Charles Madryll Cheere, 
Е Papworth Hall, in Cambridgeshire (of which an account- 
90k furnishes full details), with the contemporary conceits of 
homas Hope, Smith, and Sheraton} in his decline. Hope 


MAHOGANY, DRESSING-TABLE AND GLASS. 


and the authors of trade catalogues were all wholeheartedly 
in favour of the new style. Hope aimed at * the association 
of all the elegances of antique forms and ornaments with all 
the requirements of modern customs and habits ; * George 
| Smith, who styles 
himself upholder ex. 
traordinary to the 

| ' Prince of Wales, con- 
gratulates his readers 

on the “propitious 

change” which had 

D : taken place in the 
national taste, which 
had arisen from “a 
more close investiga- 
tion and imitation of 
the beautiful remains 
of ancient sculpture 
and painting," and 
claims that his own 
designs are studied 
from the “ best exam- 
ples of the Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman 
styles." He is aware 
of the more informed . 
standard of design in 
applied arts in con- 
temporary France, 
where “ first - rate 
painters do not think 
themselves degraded 
by providing designs 
for the cabinet-maker 
and the upholsterer.” 
“Why should they? ” 
he asks, pertinently ; 
“why should not our’ 
movable furniture 
possess elegance, and 
give as much pleasure 
to the eye as pictures 
or any other embellish- 
ment appropriate to 
the same apartment ?”+ 
The English прћој- 
sterer has not, he 
admits, a lucky hand 
in the arrangement and 
forms of his draperies ; 
but in the more essential region of cabinet-making, he declares, 
the workmen of England excel those of every other country in the 
accuracy and precision of their joiner's work, a characteristic 


* “ Household Furniture,” р. 7. | И 
t P. xiii. “А Collection of Designs for Household Furniture and Interior 
Decoration in the Most Approved and Elegant Taste," 1808. 
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MAHOGANY ARM-CHAIR. 


of English cabinet-making from the 
Restoration to the Керепсу which is 
fully borne out by the perfect con- 
struction and finish of the bookcase, 
dressing-table, pedestal, and other fine 
pieces in the possession of Mrs. Stile- 
man, which are here illustrated. In 
Smith's work the various woods em- 
ployed are crudely tinted, and it 1s easy 
to see that mahogany has fallen from 
its privileged position of the middle 
years of the eighteenth century. 
Mahogany, in 1808, 18 “least proper 
for elegant drawing-rooms,” and should 
be restricted to the Parlour and Bed- 
chamber"; in the drawing-room, 
boudoirs, ante - rooms, and other 
«dressed apartments,” East and 
West India satinwood, rosewood, 
tulipwood, and other varieties of 
woods brought from the East may be 
used." * With light-coloured woods 
decorations may be of ebony or rose- 
wood, while rosewood is usually 
relieved with inlay of brass. The use 
of East India satinwood, which was 
not much used before the first years of 
the nineteenth century, and which is 
darker in colour than the West Indian 
tree, is a feature of furniture of this date, 
and often has a rich rippled figure. 


* p.xiv. Ibid. 
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MAHOGANY GRECIAN-SHAPED 
HALL-CHAIR. 


MAHOGANY DINING-ROOM CHAIR. 


The drawing-room furniture sup- 
plied for Papworth Hall was therefore 
of “ Calamander wood,” * inlaid with 
a border of stars in brass and ebony; 
while a bedroom set is of East India 
satinwood inlaid with ebony. The 
cost of the “elegant satinwood winged 
wardrobe fitted with drawers and 
clothes shelves, and enclosed with 
panelled doors, formed of choice woods 
and elaborately inlaid with ebony," was 
£75. Bookcases, wardrobes, and china- 
cupboards were often in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries veneered with 
satinwood; but the effect of large 
surfaces of this brilliant yellow wood 8 
somewhat oppressive without some 
contrasting ornament of painting 0 
dark veneer. The banding and lines 
of darker wood and the small formal 
designs on the stiles of the wardrobe 
effectually reduce the mass of colour. 
The accompanying cheval-glass (p.151), 
a type introduced towards the end of the 
eighteenth century and then known 25 
а Psyche, is an instance of lightness 
and elegance of line. 


* E.g. “А calamander wood circular loo table 
upon pedestal and claws, the top inlaid with a 
border of stars in brass and ebony, £31 105. od.” 
MS. inventory of the furniture supplied by 
Oakley for Papworth Hall (1810). 
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ENGLISH EMPIRE FURNITURE 


Plate IV. 


December 1920. 


MAHOGANY PEDESTAL. 


Inlaid with ebony and brass and having applied bronze heads. 


DECORATION AND FURNITURE. 551 


Mahogany, though banished from dressed apartments, was 


still in use for furniture of the hall, library, and dining-room. 


ikroter, which served 
is an ornamental НИЙ 2251-1151 m 
inish to the roofs of | | 
areek temples, is an 
nteresting exercise in 
hat style. The orna- 
aental enrichment of 
ilt brass in the pedi- 
1ent,arayed head amid 
scrollwork, which is 
pplied, not inlaid, is 
ither small in scale. 
The dining-room at 
apworth Hall must 
ive also been monu- 
ental when furnished 
ith its full comple- 
ent of Grecian chairs, 
rcophagus - shaped 
ne - cooler, “capital 
thogany sideboard 
pported on a stand, 
ded legs, and carved 
1 bronze paw-feet 
h antique bronze 
145,”% and pedestals 
match. Of these 
: two pedestals re- 
in, one fitted as a 
te warmer, Ње 
er having a cellaret 
wer enclosed by 
rs. In the pedestal 
strated (Plate IV) 
detail of the finely 
red door, which 
a banding of brass 
lered with ebony, 
the characteristi- 
г applied bronzed 
masks, are clearly 
le. The hall and 
1g-room chairs аге 
nple classic design 
arecian - shaped," 
леу are described 
3eorge Oakley’s 
int book—the legs 
‘outwards as in Greek and Roman examples, and in the 
g-room chairs the top rail scrolls over, a broad, curved 
rail being provided, having dropped ends adorned with 
There 15 little ornament in the dining-room set, but 
tall chairs+ have a curiously shaped broad back rail, 
led and carved and having the Cheere crest painted in a 


-S. inventory of the furniture supplied by Oakley for Papworth Hall (1810). 
welve mahogany Grecian-shaped hall chairs with carved backs, £48. 
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CHEVAL GLASS OF EAST INDIA SATINWOOD. 


medallion in the centre; the seat rail is carved with a fret, and 
circular bosses head the legs (page 150). 

The sabre-shaped leg seems to have afforded great satis- 
faction to Sir Walter Scott* when contrasting the ordinary 
parlour chair with its predecessor of the late years of the 
eighteenth century. That of twenty or thirty years since, 
he writes, was * mounted on four tapering and tottering legs, 
resembling four tobacco pipes; the present supporters of our 
stools have a curule 
air, curve outwards 
behind, and give a 
comfortable idea of 
stability to the weighty 
aristocrat or ponderous 
burgess who is about to 
occupy one of them." 

Another fine 
example of Empire 
design is the fall-front 
Secretaire with 
Egyptian-headed ter- 
minals and gilt applied 
ornaments of lions and 
the anthemium on the 


frieze. The lower 
portion opens as a 
cupboard,  disclosing 


drawers and pigeon- 
holes, and the piece 
stands upon paw-feet. 
It is a closer adapta- 
tion of contemporary 
French design in its 
use of ormolu orna- 
ments than was found 
acceptable to English 
cabinet-makers. The 
inlaying of patterns or 
lines of flat brass was, 
aS we have seen 
(Plate IV), adopted, 
and Hope considered 
such inlay particularly 
adapted to the nature 
of mahogany furniture, 
asit * enlivens without 
preventing it, by any 
raised ornaments, from 
being constantly 
rubbed and kept free 
from dust and dirt.”+ 
It was, however, in the 
pE : m я applied chased ormolu 
5: SEN mounts, such as we 
see in the frieze of 
the secretaire, that the 
English crafisman failed to attain to the French standard. 
In this article, writes Sheraton, “ they excel us and by which 
they set off cabinet work, which without it would not bear 
a comparison with ours, neither in design nor neatness of 
execution.” 1 


* “ Quarterly Review” (1828), Vol. 38, p. 318. 
|“ Household Furniture,” р. 35. 
1 "Cabinet Dictionary " (1803), p. 117. 


The writer is indebted to Му. Ingleson C. Goodison for directing attention to the Account Book of George Oakley, and for the accompanying photographs. 
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Village Signs. | 


HAT every village should have its signpost is not to be 
disputed on utilitarian grounds. When a motorist or a 


cyclist comes to a village he likes to know the name of | 


it without being at the pains to flutter a map. Wayfaring men 
who go afoot and do not happen to carry a: map, or are too 
lazy to unfold it, can do one of three things—(1) remain in 
ignorance, (2) ask a native, or (3) go to the village inn to 
quench the thirst for information. Which of these three evil 
courses is the most acutely demoralizing it is not necessary to 
debate or to determine. It is beyond cavil that each and all of 
these makeshift expedients should be consigned to the limbo of 
effete barbarisms. 


It is to the motorist that the village sign will be the most 


serviceable ; and it was a reference to 
his need that brought into being the 
“ Daily Mail ” village sign competition 
and the subsequent exhibition of the 
competitive designs, first at Australia 
House in the Strand, and afterwards 
at Messrs. Selfridge's in Oxford Street. 
H.R.H. the Duke of York, in his 
speech at the opening of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition last May, said : 
“The development of motor travelling 
has brought back to our highways 
some of the importance which they 
enjoyed in the old coaching days. 
I feel sure that many of my comrade 
motorists would welcome the revival 
of the village sign or emblem, lettered 
and conspicuously displayed—a wel- 
come guide to the visitor in a strange 
land. The name of many a village 


Glancing around the exhibition, the first thought that strikes 
the observer is that (with one exception) on no ground could 
anybody but a disappointed competitor dispute the awards, 
The first prize (£1,000) was bestowed on the strongest of all 


the designs (St. Peter's, Thanet, by Percy С. Matthews); the 


second (£500) on the prettiest (Mayfield, Sussex, by Geoffrey 
Webb); the third (£200) on the most robustiously and most 
medizvally historical (Battle, by Miss Dorothy Hutton); the 
fourth (£100) on the most impressive in character (Christ. 
church, by Eustace P. E. Nash). As we have already said, it 
is hardly possible to disagree with these awards. For aptness 
of subject, soundness of treatment, sheer sturdiness, and 
supreme fitness for the object in view, the first-prize design 
could hardly be bettered. Less conven- 
tional, much prettier, but rather too 
delicately constituted for a wayfaring 
life, the design for which Mr. Geoffrey 
Webb receives the second prize is rich 
in colouring and graceful in form, bat 
is rather too pictorial for its purpose: 
one fears that its beauty will too soon 
be marred by the cruel English weather; 
and the same misgiving is evoked by 
the brilliant colour-scheme that Miss 
Dorothy Hutton has developed in her 
spirited design for Battle. The Christ- 
church design is more likely to be 
durable, but it is rather stiffly conven- 
tional ; and one can imagine that the 
assessors were in some doubt whether 
it should not change places with oneor 
another of the designs to which minor 
prizes are awarded — notably Mr. 


would offer scope for the wit and 
humour of the artist. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Sandringham these vil- 
lage signs have been introduced with 
considerable success." Acting on this 
cue the “ Daily Май” offered £2,200 
in prizes for the best designs for 
village signs (first prize, £1,000; 
second, £500; third, £200; fourth, 
£100; andsix additional prizes of £50 | 
each). In response 550 designs were submitted, and of these 
about 220 were thought sufficiently meritorious to warrant 
their exhibition. А visit to the exhibition, however, does not 
entirely justify the pardonably generous verdict of its sponsors 
that “ the artistic sense, the wit, the humour, and the ingenuity 
of the designers were matters for wonderment and congratula- 
tion.” It cannot be imagined that those qualities were more 
conspicuous in the designs that were not selected for exhibition. 
The assessors—Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. and Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, R.A.—may be trusted to have given sound advice 
on what to leave out, sagacity in elimination being the touch- 
stone of artistry, whether in achievement or assessment; but 
nevertheless the signs that were wonders seem to have been 
ruthlessly suppressed. 


Fourth Prize (£100), Eustace P. E. Nash. 


Charles W. Fenton's devicefor Bromley 
(see page 153), which, like many others, 
is heraldic, and, also like many others, 
alas! is poor inlettering. Indeed, con- 
sidering that lettering is a prime essen- 
tial to success, the nervous debility or 
the fatty degeneration from which most 
of it cruelly suffers is very remarkable, 
almost suggesting that very few of the 
competitors can have quite realized the 
reason for setting up a signpost. With most of them the chief 
concern would seem to be not to convey information as agreeably 
as may be, but to produce something pretty : which is a shocking 
neglect of first principles. А word of special commendation 5 
due to those designers who, like Mr. Geoffrey Webb, thought- 
fully supply a perspective of the village, showing the sign in 
situ. Special praise is also due to the very few who, like the 
author of the unrewarded design for Southwell, showed the 
distances from neighbouring places—information that we regard 
as a prime essential to а guidepost. But perhaps these village 
signs are not really intended to be useful, but only to look 
pretty to the motorist. To him the badness of the lettering will 
be but a light affliction; but the name of the village should at 
least be rendered large and legible. J. Е. McR. 


VILLAGE SIGNS. 


First Prize (Д1,о0о). St. Peter's, Thanet. Second Prize (£500).-- Mayfield, Sussex. 
Designed by Percy G. Matthews. Designed by Geoffrey Webb. 
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| БА WAS FOUGHT THE 
BATTLE or HASTINGS 1006 


A £50 Prize. Charles W. Fenton. Third Prize (£200). Miss Dorothy Hutton. 


“DAILY MAIL” VILLAGE SIGNS COMPETITION, 
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December 1920. 


ТНЕ TOWN HALL, WATLINGTON, OXON. 
Measured and Drawn by Jasper Salwey, A.R.I.B.A. 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE. 
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December 1920. 


THE TOWN HALL, WATLINGTON, OXON.: DETAILS, 
Measured and Drawn by Jasper Salwey, A.R.I.B.A. 
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The English Interior. 


HE ENGLISH INTERIOR” is the first book which 
Т is limited to and covers the wide field of English 
domestic decoration from Tudor times to the last years 

the eighteenth century. It includes, therefore, all that is 
mificant in English decoration, for the consideration of the 
atribution of the nineteenth century would be in the nature 
an anti-climax after the great periods * when architects, 
:orative painters, sculptors, workers in wood, metal, and 
ster, furniture craftsmen, tapestry and silk weavers, paper- 
iners, and even grainers of wood, contributed of their best 
oughout the centuries to build up these beautiful and ex- 
ssive interiors which are a special pride of England to-day." 
It has been the tendency of writers on decoration to con- 
trate too exclusively upon larger houses; but Mr. Stratton 
Му includes houses of varying degrees of size and splendour, 
we may turn from the theatric effects of Castle Howard 
Blenheim to modest and satisfying houses such as Wid- 
be Manor, Belcombe Court, and Denham Place; and 
n, from the state apartments of familiar great houses to 
‘smaller and more liveable rooms. Abraham Swan, writing 
757, Says: “I observe the Designs which have been pub- 
d by others have, for the most part, been grand and 


pompous; which though they may be excellent in their kind 
will but seldom come into use, as being only proper for very 
large buildings;" and as the same practical problem arises 
to-day, when the number of large houses being built is limited, 
the wide range of illustration in ** The English Interior " is the 
more welcome. 

It is certainly a clear gain to consider decoration apart 
from the development of house architecture, for the treatment 
of the exterior and the slow evolution of the house plan is not 
always relevant to the constant changes in ideals and standards 
of decoration. What touches decoration more closely, as 
Mr. Stratton well brings out, is the background of social life 
and condition. The book is divided into four main headings, 
the first three treating of the periods that fall naturally into 
Tudor and Early Stuart, Late Stuart, and Georgian; the fourth 
of detail of the principal features of the interior. Interiors 
of early date are naturally the rarest, and England would 
probably be searched in vain for a room of any distinction of 
earlier date than the end of the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century which could claim to be complete as regards the wall 
and ceiling treatment, its chimneypiece and windows. If the 
walls are intact, the wainscot will in all probability be found to 
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WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE, YORKSHIRE : THE LOW DRAWING-ROOM. 


From “ The English Interior.” 
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be of a later period ; the plaster ceiling may have been altered, 
and probably the fireplace changed, so harshly have these old 
houses been dealt with, and so ruthlessly have rooms been 
renovated beyond recognition. Owing to the scarcity of un- 
spoiled interiors of the Early Tudor period, drawings have been 
prepared from old sketches and records in order to illustrate 
the type of living-room of which numerous examples must at 
one time have existed. From the reign of Elizabeth onwards, 
however, there is a wealth of material, and it would be difficult 
to illustrate more fully the age of Wren and the scenic effects 
of the Palladian architects’ who learnt their art in Italian 
palaces. The Late Stuart and Georgian period is a rich one, 
and the work produced was stately and distinctive, and offers 
to the modern architect the safest material for his remaniements. 
The vernacular style associated with Wren's name was for long 
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HADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE : PANELLING IN 


From “The English Interior.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


in vogue; it met the needs of the nation, from the king down- 
wards, in a perfectly natural manner, free from theatrical effects 
and relying upon sound woodwork, and reasonable design, and 
finished precision and richness in details such as carving, 
stucco, and metalwork. The Palladian architects are sym- 
pathetically treated and illustrated; and though Mr. Stratton 
prefers the Wren interior, he holds the balance even when 
treating of great houses of the type of Moor Park, Ditchley, 
Houghton, and Holkham, the work decoratively of specialists, 
so that each large house needs to be considered on its merits as 
a distinct work of art, and the production of individual workers 
and not of any school of designers and craftsmen. Moor Park, 
for instance, is an outstanding example of the co-operation of 
decorative painters, workers in stucco, and the architect Leoni. 
And side by side with this almost exotic splendour, and 
apparently uninfluenced by it, 
existed the simpler vernacular 
style — the so-called Georgian 
style, which sufficed for more 
modest incomes. Less prominence 
is given —and rightly — to what 
Ware terms the “саргісе of 
France and the whims of China" 
—to the English version of the 
rococo of which the library at 
Chesterfield House is an example; 
for, generally speaking, rococo 
ornament fails in England, not 
only from a defective sense of 
scale, but by dullness, coarseness 
of detail, and an inability on the 
part of the designer to stay his 
hand, as we see in the Whistle- 
jacket room at Wentworth Wood- 
house. The art of Robert Adam 
is apparently not so sympathetic 
to Mr. Stratton; and while he 
admits to the full Adam's skill in 
the art of devising vistas en suite, 
academic planning, and the unity 
of his design, he is not inclined 
to take him at his own valuation. 
“The gulf between the treatment 
of certain interiors by Chambers 
ог Taylor,” he writes, “and of 
others by the brothers Adam is not 
so wide as is generally imagined, 
but the glamour cast over the arts 
by the extraordinary output from 
the brains of the indefatigable 
brothers has tended to blind the 
eyes of writers on the subject, and 
to lead them into the error of 
supposing that an entirely new 
departure in interior design and 
decoration resulted from their 
boasted innovations.” 

Among interiors of the late 
eighteenth century which are illus- 
trated are Kedleston, Portman 
and Lansdowne Houses, and Hare- 
wood House. The development 0 
design under the English M 
under Thomas Норе—“ last m 


LONG GALLERY. 
in the chain of academic design — 


THE ENGLISH INTERIOR. i57 


n amateur who sought to 
lay the part of Percier 
ad Fontaine in contem- 
эгагу France—is indicated 
at not illustrated; and 
ter this came the upheaval 
“all tradition in the arts 
‘house design and decora- 
on, and the decline of the 
ictorian age. The fine and 
imerous illustrations are, of 
urse, a. feature of the book ; 
uch thought has evidently 
en given to find repre- 
itative interiors of the 
scessive phases, and to 
‘all interiors which have 
зп irreparably lost to us 
fire or demolition, such 
the remarkable interior 
rk at Lees Court, in 
nt, and Carrington House, 
utehall. The number of 
strations from unpub- 
ed drawings by |. C. 
:kler and little - known 
iatint engravings by 
mas Malton adds to its 
1е as a work of reference. 
ecially useful should be 
many drawings of details 
ch follow and supplement 
rery many instances the 
tographic plates, giving 
exact. proportion and 
mes of rooms to’ scale, 
well as the profiles of 
ctural decorative mem- 
Among rooms fully 
ed in this manner may be 
tioned the Balcony Room 
'yrham, and Mompesson 
se in Salisbury, Bad- 
on and the dining-room 
о. 41 Gay Street, Bath, 
h is a model of refined 
ment of a plan with 
curved ends. Among 
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БЭЭ p MER POWIS CASTLE, MONTGOMERYSHIRE: DOORWAYS ON THE STAIRCASE LANDING. 


unfamiliar illustrations 
as Kent’s original 
ing of Queen Caroline's Library in the Soane Museum, 
. sketch by Sir William Chambers in the same collection 
panel over the doors of the Royal Academy when lodged 
merset House. 
he notices of the architectural history of each house are 
summaries, but in the account of Sledmere (p. xxvi) it is 
Ме to be more definite than Mr. Stratton as to Sir Chris- 
r Sykes's part in the building, as Sir Christopher's manu- 
correspondence gives the exact date, which is always 
satisfactory when it is obtainable from reliable sources. 
г case of Ramsbury, also, the rain-water heads bear the 
(683, and it therefore seems improbable that John Webb, 
jed in 1674, had a hand in it. The notes, like the rest of 
xt, are critical; pointing out the fine joinery and wood- 


From “The English Interior.” 


work, and the commonplace quality of certain stucco orna- 
ment of the rococo period, the freshness of detail, the vigour of 
craftsmanship in the various examples he instances and illus- 
trates. Mr. Stratton is, from his work on domestic architecture 
of the Tudor period, and that on the life, work, and influence 
of Wren, very well equipped on the architectural side; and 
his book —which is, incidentally, freshly written—is not only a 
descriptive record, but a valuable criticism of historical design 
in its chief phases, and should be in the hands of both 
specialists and amateurs. M. J. 


“The English Interior. A Review of the Decoration of English 
Homes from the Tudor Times to the NIXth Century” By Arthur 
Stratton, Architect, F.S A, ERIBA. London: В. Т. Batsford, Lid., 
94 High Holborn. 1920. Copiously Illustrated. Price 4 guineas net. 
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Etchings by Harold Е. СоШпзоп. 


It is pleasant to note the ever-increasing vogue of etching. 
At one time the art seemed to be seriously menaced by Ше 
extremely rapid photo-mechanical process. Etching, however, 
is not as much less facile than “ process" as wood-engraving 
was. Moreover, etching has superior depth and brilliancy, as 
well as a fluency of line to which the half-tone process cannot 
pretend—of which, indeed, it is by nature entirely destitute, 
based as it is, not on line, but on groups of dots more or less 
densely clustered. Unlike wood-engraving, etching has not 
only survived the advent of process, but is to-day more popular 
than ever, and probably is practised more extensively than any 
other kind of art. 

It is, of course, the most.directly and most decisively auto- 
graphic of the methods of reproduction, with the not very 
decided exception of drawing on the stone. Etchers will have 
it, indeed, that their art is much more sensitive to control than 
lithography. Certainly lithography is again coming into favour, 
but notas a rival to etching, which for the amateur has the 
advantage that, unlike lithography, it is not yet vulgarized by 
commercial use. 

To prevent any suspicion of snobbery, let us express our 
firm conviction that good art applied to commercial uses would 
ennoble them without itself taking on any taint of vulgarity. 
А work of art does not lose that character through its associa- 
tions, but only becomes vulgar by pandering to degrading 
influences. Still, we do not at all anticipate that etchings will 


ever enter into competition with lithography for jam-pot labels OES 

or for poster work for the hoardings. For such uses, etching 

has too much innate delicacy and refinement, while the fat lines picture gallery,” and in the act to ruin their chances of adorn- 
and broad effects of lithography were foreordained to flaunt on ing the rich man’s, where the etching is always cherished. 

the hoardings, where they are wont to make “the poor man's A strong tribute to the present popularity of etching reaches 


us in the form of a pamphlet containing four 
reproductions from original etchings by Harold 
Е. Collinson. Two of these are quite commend- 
able renderings of landscapes, and the other two 
are to some extent architectural. In “The 
Towing Path” there are well-blended effects of 
clouds and trees reflected in the water, and in 
“ Ermine Street" the perspective view of an 
avenue of gaunt and spindly trees is rendered 
very cleverly. In “Lincoln,” a quaint small 
bridge across the Witham and ancient houses 
in the background combine to make a curiously 
interesting picture out of very slight material, 
and here again sunlight and shadow are 
well observed, creating an effect suggesting that 
Mr. Collinson has studied sedulously in Venice. 
“Hull” heightens that impression, although the 
water and the craft on it are vividly expressive 
of the roughness and vigour of our north-eastern 
seaport. To look at the picture steadily is to 
suffer the illusion that the vessels are swaying 
to wind and wave. Here again the perspective 
is very deftly managed, and the whole picture 
shows a mastery of the medium which stamps 
Mr. Collinson as an etcher of much promise. 
The booklet is issued from the Boswell Studios, 
Ltd., 24 Park Row, Nottingham. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The Roosevelt Bust. 


American magazines, especially those of the highest class, 
give so much attention to the arts that one can always be sure 
that the month's batch will yield richly after this kind. The 
October number of “‘Scribner’s Magazine," for example, has 
two capital articles to which the art-lover will turn eagerly. In 
one of them Miss Louise Eberle describes “Тһе Fraser Bust 
.of Roosevelt," and relates how it was made. In the other, 
Miss Elizabeth Luther Cary fills up with an account of the 
etched work of the late Mr. J. Alden Weir the section of the 
magazine that is consecrated to “ The Field of Art.” 

According to the popular conception of Roosevelt as a rest- 
less man of action, he ought to have made an atrociously bad 
sitter to an artist. ‘‘ There is," says the author of the article, 
“а tale that has been much told, both orally and in print, to 
the effect that the President, after taking the trouble to get an 
artist to make his portrait, said that he was too busy really to 
pose, and that the work would have to be done during Cabinet 
meetings and conferences." But Mr. James Earle Fraser, who 
modelled the only bust of Roosevelt that has been made from 
prolonged sittings, writes that the President posed faithfully 
for him for two weeks, morning and afternoon; “and though 
he frequently had to receive Cabinet officers and attend to 
business with other people, there were times when we had as 
- much as two hours without interruption." Another legend 
exploded! Roosevelt was always regarded as the embodiment 
of unrest, and the idea of his posing to an artist for two mortal 
hours would have been incredible but for the artist's assurance 
on the point. Mr. Fraser, however, confirms to some extent 
the popular view, “ Roosevelt never sat, but stood; and he 
never stayed long in one spot, but would try first one side of 
the stand on which the bust was placed and then the other; 
and he talked all the time, vitally and interestingly, to official 
visitors, friends, and to Mr. Fraser himself. Mr. Fraser con- 
fesses that this had its difficulties, for deliberately.to relegate 
that vivid stream of narrative and comment to the secondary 
channels of his attention was a feat in itself. But in looking 
at the bust one can believe that it may have gained some of 
its extreme vitality from this necessity of circumstance—one 
man tremendously alert to catch and register every significant 
shading of expression in another man who was constantly alert 
to register every significant shading of humanity." For all his 
animation, Roosevelt was not a difficult sitter. 

Roosevelt had written to his friend Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
to ask him to make the bust; but Saint-Gaudens being too ill 
for the undertaking, Roosevelt begged him to name a substitute. 
When James Earle Fraser arrived at Washington, Roosevelt 
was surprised to find in him a man looking even younger than 
his twenty-five years seemed to warrant. The President's 
words were: “You are a much younger man than I expected, 
Mr. Fraser. It goes to show how merit must find its level, 
doesn't it? It can't be kept down. I asked Saint-Gaudens 
for the man who could do the job, with perfect confidence in 
his choice. The fact that he sent you proves that you are the 
man." Mr. Fraser was then unknown, but his success in pro- 
ducing the fine Roosevelt bust put him on the high road to 
fame, and he has never looked back. Не tells a character- 
istic anecdote of his distinguished model. Roosevelt re- 
quested the sculptor to write the name “Theodore Roosevelt " 
under one ear of the bust. “For,” said he, “in a hundred 
years the head will be broken off the base, and I don't 
want someone to pick it up and say, 'This is Charles W. 
Fairbanks, the great Idaho poet." The photographs re- 
produced in “Scribner” show the powerful head thrust 


an air, with a grace. 


forward in the manner of an eager man whose eyesight is not 
very good. So far from being as ill-favoured as Ше cari- 
caturists took an unholy delight in making him, Roosevelt 
was really a handsome man, his features regular, and his coun- 
tenance all keenness and strength, honesty and benevolence— 
a man whom it were good to have for a friend. And a good 
friend to England he was indeed, at a moment when she was 
particularly in need of good friends. A replica of this fine bust 
of him would be most willingly accorded a place of honour in 
London—say at the Guildhall, where he spoke to us with such 
friendly frankness. | | 
Concerning Ше etched work of the late Julian Alden Weir, 
Miss Cary lays stress on the great variety offered by the 
hundred or more plates constituting the sum of his activity in 


the field of etching. “When he took up etching in the middle 
"eighties he did not do so with the specializing temper of the 


professional etcher, but with tlie inclusive intelligence ofa very 
great artist. Many of the plates produced within thé following 
seven or eight years—after which he let etching go on account 
of the strain upon his eyesight— might seriously disturb a 
muscle-bound etcher by the freedom and flexibility with which 
the obedient needle made its way to the goal." ‘ Muscle- 
bound etcher" is distinctly good; but the strange character 
and conduct of the goal-winning needle rather elude the 
understanding. 

He seems to be equally well seen in landscapes, seascapes, 
and figure subjects. In one of his plates he mixes his 
methods as freely as his biographer mixes her metaphors. 
“ The balance of the masses in the forms of the boats and the 
ancient military castle is kept with a noble swinging rhythm 
echoed by the movement of the clouds driven by the strong 
winds of the region. Adequately to suggest the tumult in the 
sky without meticulous definition of cloud forms, a brush has 
been used with stopping-out varnish to break up the surface of 
the sky, a technical expedient also employed by Mary Cassatt 
in some of her soft-ground etchings, but fraught with danger 
to an etcher in the slightest degree uncertain of the effect he 
wishes to produce." Personally, we had much rather that an 
artist did not resort to tricks and dodges ; and, to take a rather 
extreme example, we could never admire the effects that David 


Cox achieved with his palette-knife. 


London Hospitals and Almshouses. 


À most enlightened publicity policy is being pursued by the 
** Underground. General "—to give the shortest possible title to 
the half-dozen or more railway, omnibus, and tramway 
interests that have their headquarters at Electric Railway 
House, Broadway, Westminster. Quite evidently their publi- 
city superintendent knows how to advertise. He does it with 
He is always bland, never blatant. 
His message is never raucously megaphoned—is not intended, 
indeed, to split theears of the groundlings. Не warbles sweetly 
in the shady grove; wherefore, instead of stopping your ears 
and running away, you come to a stand, listen awhile enchanted, 
and finally act harmoniously to the call. That is how adver- 
tising is made most effectual. | 

А good sample of the artistic subtlety of this master is now 
before us. It takes the delightful form of an illústrated account 
of the “Hospitals and Almshouses of London." It need not 
be said that “ Hospital" is here construed not in its limited 
aud more modern sense of a house of healing for the sick and 
wounded, but in its older and wider meaning of an asylum for 
the aged. Аз the author of the booklet explains in his opening 
paragraph, ** Throughout the Middle Ages and until the latter 
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part of the eighteenth century, the term Hospital (sometimes 
corrupted into Spital) was applied generally to institutions for 
the education of the young, the shelter of the poor and aged, 
and the care of the sick, and only in recent times has it become 
the recognized appellation for establishments devoted to the 
last-mentioned purpose." A little verbose, perhaps, but certainly 
instructive to “the man in the train or on the bus." 

There follows quite a learned discourse on the origin of 
hospitals and almshouses: “Prior to the Reformation the 
education of the young and the care of the sick and the poor 
in England were in the special charge of the religious houses 
and the guilds. . The latter were not all trading fraternities ; 
the craft and merchant guilds were of this nature, but the 
religious and the Frith guilds, which were far more numerous, 
were analogous with the charitable and mutual-aid societies of 
our own time. There were then no poor-laws; the word pauper 
was unknown. When infirm or too old to work, the craftsman 
and tradesman were provided for by their guilds, while the 
ordinary townsfolk and villagers were looked after by the Church 
or by the Frith Guilds to which they belonged. And, on the 
whole, it would appear that the medizeval system worked very 
well.” We fear that it was exclusive, and therefore inadequate; 
but that is neither here nor there. А point of more immediate 
interest is the rise of the almshouses as a direct effect of the 
suppression of the monasteries. A few of them, however, 
actually antedate the Reformation—among them the Vintners' in 
Mile End (1337), Whittington's on Highgate Hill (1421), and 
Ellis Davy's at Croydon (1447). These dates, however, do not 


refer to the fabric, but to the founding; for, according to our 
author, the only pre-Reformation almshouses of which the 
original structure now stands is the Monox building at Waltham. 
stow. . Stow records that ‘‘ George Monox, draper, mayor 1515, 
re-edified the decayed parish church of Waltonstow, and founded 
there a grammar school and almshouses for thirteen people." 

Excellent photographic views are given of the Trinity 
Hospital at Greenwich; Monox's Hospital at Walthamstow; 
the Pensioners’ Court and the Guesten Hall at the Charter. 
house; the old chapel and almshouses at Dulwich College; 
St. Joseph's Almshouses at Brook Green; the Elizabethan 
Trinity Hospital at Croydon ; the modern Skinners' Almshouses 
at Palmers' Green; the Royal Hospital at Chelsea; the Trinity 
Hospital at Mile End; the Trinity Hospital at Greenwich; 
Morden College at Blackheath. | 

An admirable booklet, well written and better illustrated. 
But how does it verify the parody that “sweet are the uses of 
advertisement”? Very simply, and at the same time very 
usefully—by giving on the wrapper a clear tabular statement of 
how to reach these almshouses by train, bus, or tram. That is 
all; but it is enough. The net result is a most seductive 
advertisement. To see these pictures of almshouses, and to 
read these interesting descriptions of them, excites an irresistible 


desire to visit them; and a chronological list shows how to 
reach them. 

“ Hospitals and Almshouses of London.” By Charles White. Pub- 
lished by the London General Omnibus Company Limited, Electric 


Railway House, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, from whom copies may 
be obtained on application. 


Chronicle and Comment. 
Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


The World’s Largest Hospital. 


Mr. John УУ. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., interviewed on his 
return from Egypt, whither he went for a few weeks as archi- 
tectural adviser to the Egyptian Government with respect to 
the projected new hospital, had some interesting data to 
announce. More than a million sterling is to be spent on the 
erection and equipment of a hospital to contain about 1,250 
beds. The site, on Rhoda Island, on the Nile, comprises about 
fifty acres. Schools of medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry, a 
large students’ club and hostel, and a nurses’ training school, 
are included in the scheme. It has been decided to hold an 
international preliminary competition, from which six architects 
will be selected for the final competition, while six others of 
repute in hospital practice will be nominated by the Government. 
These twelve competitors in the final will each receive a fee of 
500 guineas. The winner will be paid in accordance with 
the R.LB.A. scale of fees, in addition to the premium of 
500 guineas, and the competitor placed second will receive an 
additional 500 guineas— 1,000 guineas in all. 


The Walcot Etchings at Tothill Street. 


Mr. William Walcot has done. a signal service to the 
architectural profession in placing a selection of his Roman 
compositions on view in the Reading Room at 27 Tothill Street. 
An exhibition of any kind is always provocative of interest, and 
in this case expectation is more than fulfilled. Not every one has 
sufficient knowledge to appreciate the mastery of technique 
achieved by the artist, but the etchings will afford no little 
delight to all who retain some memory of their classic learning. 


The Forum, the Baths of Caracalla, the Trojan Horse, are 
but a few of the subjects brought before us as they may well 
have been, and as we have often longed to see them, and archi- 
tects will revel in the genius that has revivified dead days, and 
enabled us to realize the architecture of ancient times, as it 
appeared when informed with the living spirit of the Classic Age. 


Builders and the Government. 


At a special meeting of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland it was resolved 
to send to the Cabinet a strong protest against the proposals 
by the Ministry of Health to insure wet-time payment to 
workers. The Federation requested its Administrative Com- 
mittee to formulate schemes providing for the employment of 
ex-service men and for the payment of bonus on output. 


The Threatened City Churches. 


At the request of the Local Government, Records, and 
Museums Committee of the London County Council, the Clerk 
of the Council (Mr. Bird) and the Council Architect, Mr. G. 
Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., have issued a joint-report on the 
City churches which the Bishop of London's commission 
had scheduled for destruction. How richly these venerable 
buildings deserve to escape this fate is shown very convincingly 
in the report prepared for the Council. Historically and 
architecturally, this report is of considerable permanent value, 
as well as great topical interest. It gives about a score of 
photographic views of the threatened churches and an 
excellent map. It is published by P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 
2 and 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, price 3s. 64. net. 
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Drawing by Mrs. Nesbitt. 


" PUDLO - 


CEMENT WATERPROOFER. 


Underground structures, such as cellars, stokeholes, garage pits, and manholes, which 
are subject to the most violent floods are made bone dry with concrete floors and cement 
renderings waterproofed by the addition of *PUDLO" Brand Waterproofin$ Powder. 


‚Many Basements have been treated —always successfully —where several previous attempts to cure have failed. А concreted 
cellar has been con tructed at High Wycombe with 4 ft. of water surrounding it. The interior is perfectly dry. A more 
stringent test for waterproofing it would be difficult to imagine. We can refer to once-flooded structures in all parts of the 


kingdom which have been made bone dry with this unique powder. 


FLOODED CELLARS. 


Use only a waterproofing medium with an established reputation for reliability which is backed by 


the tests of the most eminent authorities. 
Send for Booklet — free. 


Used for Damp Walls and Floors, Leaking Tanks, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, Sanitary Pipe Joints, ete, 
Used bv the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works, the General Post Office, etc. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Dutch, and Spanish Governments, and the most eminent experts. 
BRITISH ! and, apart from patriotism, THE BEST! Manufactured solely by KERNER-GREENWOOD $ Co., Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn, England. 
J. Н. KERNER-GREEN WOOD, Managing Director. 
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Chronicle апа Comment. 
Salient Features of the Month's Architectural News. 


R.T.B.A, New Council. 


That, as a result of the R.I.B.A. elections, eight new 
members will take their seats on the Council is apparently 
because eight vacancies occurred through voluntary withdrawals. 
There is some reason to suppose that the old Council would 
have been elected en bloc if it had so sought a renewal of confi- 
dence. The retiring members—Sir John Burnet and Messrs. 
J. J. Joass, W. В. Lethaby, A. N. Prentice, C. Stanley Peach, 
G. G. Scott, H. D. Searles- Wood, and F. M. Simpson—have 
been succeeded by Sir E. L. Lutyens and Messrs. H. M. 
Fletcher, J. G. S. Gibson, E. S. Hall, E. V. Harris, Sydney 
Perks, W. E. Riley, and Maurice E. Webb. In no single 
instance was а Fellow offering himself for re-election rejected. 
The two new Associate members of Council, Mr. Stanley Hamp 
and Mr. W. G. Newton, also fill seats that were voluntarily 
vacated. Mr. John W. Simpson, who was of course unopposed 
for the Presidency, will, in the coming campaign for unity, 
have the support of a Council that is thoroughly conversant 
with the policy which it has been determined that the Institute 
shall pursue—a Council, moreover, that the electors have 
entrusted with a mandate to go full steam ahead. There is a 
tremendous amount of work to do—some of it of an extremely 
delicate character; but a Council so confidently trusted, so 
powerfully constituted, and so ably led, should be fully equal to 
the exceptionally difficult work that lies before it. 


A College of Estate Agents. 


A prominent feature of the Newcastle conference of the 
Auctioneers' and Estate Agents' Institute of the United 
Kingdom was the interest aroused in the College of Estate 
Management, [ог which donations amounting to £350 were 
promised. Economical and scientific management of estates is 
a need of the hour, consequent on the altered conditions pro- 
duced by the war, and a college-trained estate agent should be 
invaluable not only to the estate owner, but to the country at 
large; for if every estate were scientifically managed, the 
resources of the country would see a tenfold increase. Inci- 
dentally, estate buildings would be considerably improved. It 
may be taken for granted that the estate owner will not be 
excluded from the College, where the value of architecture will 
assuredly be among the things he will learn. 


The City Churches. 


. At a gathering of members of the City Livery Club at 
Holborn Restaurant, Sir Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., made 
an eloquent plea for the preservation of the City churches, 
summarizing very neatly the reasons against demolition. Some 
of these churches were the products of one of the greatest 
architects the world has ever seen, Sir Christopher Wren. АП 
were historic monuments of the life of the people, heirlooms 
handed down from past ages and held in trust—like the temples 
in Egypt or the Necropolis at Athens. Had any one suggested 
that the Necropolis should be sold? Why not? The site is 
an excellent one for an hotel! The architectural features of the 
City of London form part of a great majestic whole, and 
London without its spires would lose its most distinctive 


characteristic. These churches form open spaces that are 
necessary in the interests of public health. From Saxon times 
some of the sites had been occupied by churches. The Sunday 
census of congregations could be ignored. The very presence 
of the churches is a sermon in stones, and the churches are the 
outward and visible sign of the religious life of the past and 
present. The report of the Commission, he declared, would go 
down to history as one of the most disgraceful documents in the 
annals of the City of London. А resolution protesting against 
the recommendation of the Commission was moved by Sir 
Ernest Wild, K.C., M.P., and seconded by Major Barnes, M.P. 
Unfortunately, in spite of eloquent pleas by Canon Masterman 
and Mr. Beresford Pite, the sordid view was supported by the 
recent London Diocesan Conference at Westminster. 


Luxury Building. 


Several appeals against prohibitions of so-called luxury 
building have been successfully lodged. At Glasgow nine 
appeals were made in respect of the prohibition of work in 
cinema theatres, and the Appeal Tribunal there issued an 
exhaustive judgment, in which the opinions were expressed that 
the statute warrants a prohibitory order as a last resort only, 
after using every possible means of avoiding interference with 
the normal freedom of an industry so complex and of such 
national importance as the building trade. In the King's 
Bench Divisional Court the Housing Act Appeal Tribunal 
confirmed an order of the Corporation forbidding a company 
to proceed with the building of a picture-palace. The Appeal 
Tribunal, however, decided the appeal on documentary evidence 
alone, without hearing the parties, and the Lord Chief Justice 
has ordered the Tribunal to hear the appeal; the underlying 
principle of the law being that every man has a right to be 
heard before an order can be made against him. 


London's Learned Quarter.. 


Surprise at the good fortune of London University in having 
its site question settled by the presentation of an ample parcel 
of land near the British Museum had hardly subsided when the 
equally astonishing announcement was made that the Rockefeller 
Foundation had offered the munificent gift of £1,205,000 to 


University College Hospital Medical School and University 


College. Of this amount, £400,250, it is proposed, is to be 
expended on building works for University College Hospital and 
Medical School as follows: New Nurses’ Home, £103,000; 
New Obstetrics Unit, £109,500; New Residents’ Quarters, 
£31,000; Bio-Chemical Laboratory, £50,750; Reconstruction 
of hospital wing, open-air galleries, theatres, alterations, con- 
tingency fund, £106,000. Building work for University 
College will comprise an Institute of Anatomy, to which 
£189,800 is allotted for site, building, equipment, and library. 
The rest of the money is to be devoted to maintenance. With 
the additional buildings here foreshadowed, and with the 
hoped-for headquarters building for London University, the 
Gower Street area—where University College Hospital, which 
was built in 1833, occupies an island site—will greatly intensify 
its character of London's learned quarter. When all these 
projected new buildings take form, the British Museum will be 
& mere item in the collection. 
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Building & Bedding 


, | ‘O associate Building and Bedding seems incongruous, 
. and yet Bedding must form part of the plant of the 


well-equipped Building Contractor. 
Frequently the London Building Contractor's services are 
required at a Country House. 

It may be that the work does not exceed /'500 or £1,000, 
and may include minor alterations, decorations, and possibly 
heating and electrical work. | 

Completion is desired in a few weeks, local labour is 
unobtainable—men cannot be sent and left to find lodging 
under existing conditions. 

The solution is found by sending by lorry the plant, 
materials, bedding, and the men to carry out the work. 
The well-equipped Contractor can start such a Contract 
at a day's notice. 

The Minor Contracts can more satisfactorily and speedily 
be completed by the Contractor able to rely upon the 
organisation his larger Contracts have built up. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.8 


Telephone No. : Brixton 2340 
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Honours for Architects. 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, in going up to receive the degree of 
Litt.D. conferred on him honoris causa by Liverpool University, 
was (honoris causa) authentically “ragged” by the students of 
the School of Architecture, who composed a song (of sorts) in 
celebration. Mr. Philip Sydney Scott, of Oldham, the architect 
of many Lancashire cotton mills, was created a baronet in the 


latest birthday honours list. Sir Banister Е. Fletcher has been 


appointed Commander of the Order of Leopold II (Belgium), 
Commander of the Order of George I (the Hellenes), and to 
the Order of the Excellent Crop (Second Class) with Grand 
Cordon (China). An excellent crop ‘truly ! 


The London Guild of Builders. 


Mr. С. D. H. Cole, writing from the Labour point of view 
on the London Guild of Builders, states, in the course of an 
abnormally long article in the “Westminster Gazette,” that 
the London movement dates from a big meeting of London 
building workers in the Kingsway Hall some months ago under 
the joint auspices of the London Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives and the National Guilds League, and that the 


.London prospectus was anticipated by a similar manifesto 


issued a few weeks before by the High Wycombe and District 
Guild of Builders. It is the intention to ask the London 
County Council and other public bodies to entrust the Guild with 
work. “The Guild," says Mr. Cole—meaning more particu- 
larly in this instance the Manchester Guild—“ absolutely 
declines to work for, or to make, profit; it offers to build for 
the public at cost price, this price including the cost of 
materials and of labour at the hourly rate, plus ten per cent. on 


these costs to meet (a) the cost of plant and administration, and 
(b) the cost of guaranteeing to every worker employed by the 
Guild a full week's wages even if weather conditions compel 
him to stop work for part of the time." Оп the other hand, 
the Ministry.of Health demands that the Guild shall quote a 
fixed contract price, standing the loss if there is one, and taking 
the profit if a profit results. The Guild declines to work on an 
ordinary profit-and-loss basis. Mr. Cole states that “the 
essential principle of the Building Guilds, which now exist in a 
considerable number of centres, is that the public will best be 
served if all those who are required for the actual work of 
building—architects, technicians, administrators, craftsmen, and 
labourers—bind themselves together into a single fraternity, 
with the sole object of building houses and doing all sorts of 
constructional work, and not with the. object of realizing any 
profit at all.” Mr. Cole's apologia for the Guild system may 
be read in the ** Westminster Gazette” of то June, and a reply 


to it by Dr. Addison in the issue for 19 June. 


A. New Heraldry. 


The “Sphere” has printed in colours a plate showing thirty 
shields ingeniously designed by Mr. Walter Godfrey, F.S.A., 
so that each shield shall form a condensed record of its bearer's 
service career. Ribbons of the medals awarded for gallantry 
or for service form the field, on which are then placed the rank 
badges, wound stripes, chevrons, and other marks. То com- 
plete the emblem, the shield is then ensigned with the regimental 
cap badge, or the crest of the ship on which the bearer of the 
device served. А delightful idea, most artistically carried out; 
and we imagine it to be quite legitimate as a matter of heraldry. 


DRAKE & GORHAM, Ltd. 


36 Grosvenor Gardens, LONDON, S.W.] 


| Telephone No.: 9060 (5 lines). 
29 Piccadilly - - MANCHESTER 
5o Wellington Street - - GLASGOW 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Country and Town Houses 
Industrial Works and Factories 


T 


FIBROUS PLASTER 


Carton Pierre, Woodwork, Carving, &c. 


EXECUTED BY 


ә. JACKSON & SONS, LTD. 


9 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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'The New English Art Club. 


In the recently opened exhibition of the New English Art 
Club, where, according to Sir Claude Phillips, there is observ- 
able a “cult of monstrous crudity and ugliness,” there are 
nevertheless a few fine things. Sir Claude acknowledges that 
even in cubism there is occasionally power. For instance, 
“cubism unmitigated and unabashed asserts itself in Mr. W. 
Roberts's masterly design ‘The Travelling Cradle.’ Though 
the strange beings who move in a rhythm strong and har- 
monious to their goal are not much more than carefully jointed 
mannequins brought to life, they combine to make up a whole 
of singular vitality and power." Sir Claude innocently asks, 
* Why should it be impossible to translate these sinister 
mannequins into normal human beings, and thus increase the 
vitality and power tenfold?” Не knows well enough why. It 
is because art and the extremely commonplace go not well 
together. It takes genius to mate them in a true marriage. 
The alternative is—Cubism. 


A New Sculptor. 


Paul Darde, who started life tending his father's flocks on 
the slopes of the Cevennes, has suddenly leaped into fame by 
being awarded the Prix National du Salon by the Council of the 
Academy of Fine Arts for two fine pieces of sculpture. The 
principal of these is a large-scale representation in marble called 


“Те Faune," portraying the god Pan. The expressiveness of | 


the work—the malicious grin on the god's face and the vigorous 
manner in which the body, and especially the hand gripping 


DELTA METAL C0., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. IO 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade Mark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 
and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
"DELTA" EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 
“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 
“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 


malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. | Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty, AirMinistry, War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 


the chin, has been treated—is conveyed in a very striking 
manner. The other powerful work in respect of which the 
prize has been given is in bronze and marble. It depicts a 
woman's head surrounded with snakes, representing “ Eternelle 
Douleur." This is the first time Darde has exhibited at the 
Salon. It is understood that “Ге Faune" may find a per- 
manent resting-place in the Jardin de Luxembourg, while 
M. Laferre, when he was Minister of Fine Arts, acquired the 
“ Eternelle Douleur ” for the State. The sculptor, who is only 
thirty-one, followed a farm life until he was twenty. 


A Decorative Finish for Floors. 


We have received from Messrs. The Korkoid and Ruboleum 
Tile Company, 562-568 Baltic Street, Glasgow, a handsomely 
illustrated booklet showing in a series of coloured plates a large 
number of handsome designs to which their Ruboleum tiles and 
panels are made. It is claimed for Ruboleum tiles and panels 
that they are superior to those made from rubber, besides being 
much less expensive. About a score of different colours are 
shown by the plates, and any design prepared or suggested 
by the architect, and any colouring required to harmonize with 
a general scheme, can be reproduced.  Noiseless, resilient, of 
tasteful pattern and colouring, odourless, sanitary, and affirmed 
to be of exceptional wearing qualities, these tiles and panels 
should form an admirable floor-covering for smoke-rooms, 
entrance halls, corridors, churches, public buildings, libraries, 
etc.; and the illustrations in the catalogue include interior 
views of several important buildings in which they are seen in 
situ. They have been used on many large steamships and for 
buildings of every description. 
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DESIG BY: 
JOHN “TONES -ARTIBA 
BUILDING BY: 
SMITH, ROBINS, LTD. 


57; LOWER HIGH ROAD 
WALWORTH. LONDON. E. 
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ПИТЕРА ТТТ ТТТПТІТТІТТІНГГІТІ ГІ ПИТІТТІГІПГНІТТІТТІТІН ШИТТІ 


HE above provisional 
Sketch illustrates the 
method by which houses 
in the * Daily Mail" Ideal 
Village will be identified 
with their Architects and 
Builders. 


A tablet, of uniform 
design, to be chosen by 
the * Daily Mail," giving 
details of the name and 
address of the Builders, 
the materia's used in con- 
Struction, and the name 
of the Architect, will be 
affixed to each house. : 


In addition to this a 
bronze memorial in a con- 
Spicuous position in the 
Village will give the 
names and addresses of 
the builders, the method 
of construction, and the 
material used. 


Thus, visitors who 
wish to secure a house 
similar to any particular 
one in the Village will be 
able to communicate 
direct wi h the builders. 


British Builders 


% 


ТЕ " Daily Mail" ideal Village Scheme 
Presents to British Builders a great 
opportunity to display that energy and 

enterprise for which British Firms are famed 

the world over. 


To the individual building and contracting 
firm И tenders an instrument of prestige and 
publicity of unique power. 


Tens of thousands of home-seekers will 
visit the Village during the two months it will 
be open for exhibition in the early part of the 
next Spring. | 


It will be an absorbing topic with the 
general public as it already is with progressive 
firms in the building and allied trades. 


Sothat all interested may have full inform- 
ation in the most clear and concise form, the 
"Daily Mail" Ideal Village Book has been 
prepared for free distribution to builders, con- 
tractors, architects, and manufacturers of 
materials. 


It gives the following information :— 


The Site Welwyn Garden City — Description 
of Estate—Railway Station and Facilities— 
Type of House for. Village—Arrangements 
for Sale of Houses--Safeguards against 
Profiteering—Planning the Village—Cost of 
Participation — Sub-Contracting — Aspect of 
Houses and Cottages—Materials on Site— 
Labour Available — Bye-Laws — Naming 
Houses — Communal Experiments — How to 
obtain forms of Contract. 


А copy of the "Daily Mail" Ideal Village 
Book will be sent free and post free to all who 
make application to:—The Secretary, The 
" Daily Май” Ideal Village, 130, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


%e Daily Mail 
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The Ban on Building. 


Building owners, architects, and others engaged in building 
operations are asked to furnish the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, М.І, with information in writing as soon as 
possible as to: (a) Buildings which have been stopped during 
progress. (b) Buildings as to which warning notices have been 
issued. (c) Buildings which have been prohibited from starting 
under the following heads: 1. The nature of the building so 
stopped; 2. The cost of such building; 3. The approximate 
number of men employed in the various trades on such 
buildings; 4. Any information as to buildings which have been 
allowed to proceed subject to the substitution of other materials 
for those originally intended. Апу other information of value 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Correspondence. 


Regional Surveys Conducted by 
Schoolmasters. 


To ihe Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


SiR,—One of the latest phases of education is the Regional 
Survey, which has been adopted by some of the more progres- 
sive schools. 


The surveys are made under the direction of an enthusiastic 
master, who explains to the pupils, as they halt from time to 
time in their tramp along the country lanes and the streets of 
towns, how England has evolved from the earliest times. 
These teachings include such subjects as the evolution of roads 
from cowpaths, the formation of rivers, the strata of the earth 
and their bearing on vegetation and health, and, what will 
particularly interest the readers of this REVIEW, the study of 
architecture, both domestic and ecclesiastical. 

The Natural History Society connected with the Friends’ 
School at Saffron Walden visited Bishop's Stortford early 
in June, and I had the great pleasure of entertaining the 
pupils and of listening to a remarkably instructive discourse. It 
was interesting to hear the master describing the progress 
of this ancient town, as he pointed out the features of the 
flint-walled church, the quaint market square with its covered-in 
structures, the remains of the Bishop's palace, which is near 
the old ford over the river Stort, the half-timbered inns, 
together with the ruins of the Norman castle. 

Such lessons are bound to benefit the country, and especially 
the art of architecture, for it is impossible for anyone to study 
the various styles of buildings and then be satisfied with the 
bastard architecture which is so prevalent in England. 

Any scheme which inculcates а knowledge of architecture is 
bound to benefit the architect. I am sure that if the architec- 
tural societies were to move for a furtherance of this scheme 
amongst schools and colleges, they would be helping themselves, 
as well as making England a more beautiful country. 


J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 
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Drawing by Mrs. Nesbitt. 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


BRAND 


This unique powder is used for damp walls, whether owing to porous 
ricks or stone, or due to a defective dampcourse, or when earth 
s banked against a wall. Very simple work, for the waterproofed 
‚ement rendering can be done inside or outside the building. 


in external rendering is preferable when it can be conveniently applied, as suggested in the above sketch, but when the 
ampcourse is absent or defective an internal rendering of cement, waterproofed with our product, is the most simple 
nd economical method of overcoming the dampness. It is absolutely effective and saves the с 


ost of a horizontal insertion. 
Used also for Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Baths, Reservoirs, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, etc. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Dutch, and Spanish "Governments, and the most eminent experts. 
Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agents, Ше Oifice of Works, the General Post Office, etc. 
BRITISH! and, apart from Patriotism, THE BEST! Manufactured solely by KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn. 
Send for descriptive booklet —frec. J. Н. KeRNER-GREENWOOD, Managing Director. 
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Chronicle and Comment. 
Salient Features of the Month's Architectural News. 


The Pylon. 


No need to explain what is meant by “the Pylon." 
Everybody understands the specific application of the word to 
a design for a national memorial proposed for erection in 
Hyde Park. The really ferocious attacks that were made on 
the design immediately on its publication would almost seem to 
be a violent reaction from the doting worship of the Cenotaph. 
There is really as little reason for the one form of violent 
emotion as for the other. Those critics who formed a really 
judicial estimate of the Pylon were everywhere agreed that in 
character and in scale it was quite alien to its purpose, and to 
that verdict the champions of lost causes have as yet made no 
response. It may be safely assumed, therefore, that the 
scheme is stillborn, and nothing further need be said about 
it, except that a national memorial, if we are to have one, must 
not be a one-man adventure. The design should be obtained 
through an Empire competition. 


G.P.O. Dementia. 


A league for boycotting the G.P.O. has been formed, and 
it will claim many adherents. Postal rates, whether for letters 
or for packets, have become ruinous. Apparently the G.P.O. 
directors are hugging the stupid fallacy that to increase rates 
is to increase revenue. Even if that theory were true (as 
within limits it certainly may be) Ше policy of the G.P.O. 
would be unsound. А frantic attempt to make his Depart- 
ment *pay" is very natural on the part of the Postmaster- 
General, but it is not necessarily wise; and even if it were 
successful, as it is not at all likely to be, the Postmaster- 
General's gain would be the country's loss—what is gained 
in revenue being more than lost through the decline of taxable 
trade. How serious a menace to business these monstrously 
excessive postal rates have become may be illustrated from the 
case of this REVIEW. The inland postage on it is actually 
. ninepence. This exorbitant tax is utterly indefensible. Not 
merely is it a flagrant example of extortionate profiteering, it 
must inevitably act in restraint of trade. And of course it is 
anomalous. Equally heavy newspaper packets are carried for 
a penny. The G.P.O., established as a means of promoting 
trade and of encouraging the arts and sciences, seems now to 
be bent on crushing them. Steps must be promptly taken to 
check its mad career of profiteering, or businesses will be ruined 
wholesale by the agency that was created to succour them. 
As to the increased cost of telegrams and telephone messages 
we have no patience to speak. 


Surrendered Masterpieces. 


A minor though important article of the Treaty of Peace 
signed at Paris has just been fulfilled by Germany. Sir Claude 
Phillips has been officially informed by the Director of the 
Beaux-Arts at Brussels that last Saturday Germany surrendered 
to the Belgian Government two famous masterpieces of art—the 
wings of the great “ Adoration of the Lamb,” painted by 
Hubert and Jan van Eyck for the cathedral of St. Bavon of 
| Ghent, and the wings of the polyptych “The Last Supper," 
by Dierick Bouts, of which the central panel was at first 
believed to have been involved in the destruction of the city of 
Louvain. With the ceding by the Kaiser-Friedrichs Museum 


of the twelve panels of the “ Adoration of the Lamb," Van 
Eyck's sublime conception in its entirety is restored to the 
country where it was originally set up, nearly 500 years ago. 


' Sir Claude Phillips dealt with the subject in a special article in 


“The Daily Telegraph” of 6 July. 


Quenby Hall Furniture. 


Lady Henry Grosvenor having decided to sell the Quenby 
Hall furniture, it was offered at auction by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank, and Rutley, in the mansion on 21 July and following 
days. It will be rememberel that the famous old house is 
about eight miles from Leicester. 


Westminster Abbey. 


Bishop Ryle, Dean of Westminster, must feel deeply gratified 
by the spontaneousness and warmth with which his appeal for 
funds for necessary repairs to the Abbey was supported by the 
entire British Press. It is doubtful whether any other building 
in the world commands such deep and widespread veneration, 
and there is little doubt that the amount (£250,000) thought to 
be necessary for securing its stability will be ultimately forth- 
coming, even at a time when the pecuniary burdens of citizen- 
ship have reached a climax. 


The Lincoln Statue at Westminster. 


A pedestal of lath and plaster provided for the St. Gaudens 
statue of Lincoln in Parliament Square was provided for the 
unveiling ceremony, the granite base being as yet to seek. 
Commenting on this arrangement, a contributor to the “Star” 
observes that “ аз a matter of fact, a temporary pedestal is not 
at all a bad idea, as it gives an opportunity to correct error 
in detail before being committed to the permanent material. 
London might, indeed, have been spared many an eyesore if 
some of her entire statues had been erected in a temporary 
material in the first instance." He concludes, rather cruelly, 
“And there is something to be said for plaster statues on 
permanent bases.” 


Mr. Briton Riviére’s Will. 


Mr. Briton Riviére, R.A., left estate of the gross value of 
£35,936, with net personalty £33,385. His will is interesting. 
In it he stated that he had always felt that his picture, “The 
Temptation in the Wilderness,” presented by him to the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, although one of his best works, 
was on purely imaginative lines, and as he wished thein to have 
a representative specimen of his animal work he left to the Cor- 
poration, to be hung on the line at the Guildhall, his picture 
* The Bank of an African River," exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1918, and generally considered by artists to be his 
best and most complete work. He left one of his sketches to 
each of his children, and after other family bequests he directed 
that if there should be more than four of his subject pictures 
publicly exhibited more than a year before his death his 
executors from such excess might make gifts in his пате © 
such picture or pictures to permanent public art galleries F 
towns in the United Kingdom, choosing the most importan 
works suitable for public exhibition, such pictures, when given, 
to be publicly exhibited. 
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А Plain Statement on Regulated 
Profits & Lump Sum Contracts 


HERE is still confusion and misapprehension on this con- 
troversial subject. Letters have been appearing recently in 
the Press on the so-called « Cost - plus - profit - Contracts," 
the suggestion being that the greater the cost the more the profit. 


The plain fact is that Contractors will welcome the time when 
such stability is established that they can accept the Lump Sum 
Contract again, and so secure the full benefit of their skill and 
organization. 


But until such time comes it is to the mutual advantage of Building 
Owner and Contractor that risks and profits should be regulated. 


The Building Owner need not be blind. In all Cost-plus-profit- 
Contracts the quantities should be taken out and the current 
estimated cost ascertained. With this information a sum for 
Establishment charges, use of plant, and profit can be agreed; and 
this lump sum will be a low one, Ме Contractor stands to share in 
any saving effected upon the estimated cost, 


But under any contract system the all-important point is the relation- 
ship between Client, Architect, Surveyor, and Builder. Mutual 
confidence is the essential for mutual interests, and the criterion 
on any point should be * what is the square deal" rather than 
“under what clause in the contract can a difference be adjusted." 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.8 


Telephone No.: Brixton 9340 


- the German artist, at Naumberg from hear 
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Death of Max Klinger. 


announces the death of Max Klinger, 
t failure. Born at 
Leipzig in 1856, he studied under Gussow, and first exhibited 
at the Berlin Academy Exhibition in 1878. He showed two 
series of pen sketches, a “ Series upon the Theme of Christ," 
and “Fantasies upon Ше Finding of a Glove." His early 
works were hailed by some as the result of real genius, and by 
others as the production of a madman By a mixture of 
the manner of aquatint and pure work of the needle he, how- 
ever, brought the capacity for expression in etching to a high 
standard, and some examples of his work have been very highly 
praised by competent judges. He was not only a painter and 
etcher, but a sculptor also, and one of his statues, seen in the 
International Society's Exhibition twenty years ago, was much 
discussed, portraying, as it did, the German rather than the 
Greek idea of an athlete. 


A message from Berlin 


Private Building Licences. 


Mr. Wm. Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L, has had the 
following letter published in «Тһе Times” of 27 June: “ Sir,— 
The Marquess of Salisbury was fond of saying that we should 
never believe a statement until it had been officially con- 
tradicted. Dr. Addison, in the House last night, denied the 
soft impeachment that he was ' contemplating the introduction 
of a measure to provide that no private building operations or 
repair works should be undertaken, except under a licence to be 
issued by the local authority and confirmed by his Depart- 
ment’; but he added he was quite in the early stages of 


amendments to the ‘luxury’ provisions in his housing schemes, 
which had created some difficulties by the local authorities. 
Major Barnes (who knows what he is talking about) evidently 
‘smells a rat.’ I smell several, and the odour is that of an 
expiring Department in the last throes of an erring, mistaken, 
and costly life. May I, as a taxpayer, ask the House of 
Commons to watch most carefully, and in detail, the “amend- 
ments’ to which Dr. Addison refers?” Mr. Woodward's 
letter 15 symptomatic of the irritation that the unnecessary 
continuation of Government control is everywhere exciting. 
Its style is what Andrew Lang would call *'a separate 


ecstasy." 


University Readership in Architecture. 


The Senate of the University of London have conferred the 
title of Reader in Architecture upon Mr. Arthur Stratton, 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. For some years Mr. Stratton has held the 
post of lecturer in the School of Architecture at University 
College, and his new appointment is tenable at the same 
College. Mr. Stratton's literary work is well known. His 
large and comprehensive work on “The English Interior," 
which traverses the styles of interior decoration in English 
homes from Tudor times to the nineteenth century, is about to 
be issued through Messrs. B. T. Batsford. It is some years 
since he published an interesting monograph on Sir Christopher 
Wren. Later he completed the monumental work on “ Tudor 
Architecture in England," commenced by the late Thomas 
Garner, and he also edited the most recent edition of Anderson's 
“ Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy." He has been a 
frequent contributor to this REVIEW. 


BEN 


DRAKE & GORHAM, Ltd. 
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36 Grosvenor Gardens, LONDON, 5.УУ.! 
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Cabinet Plans for Housing. 


A new scheme for the acceleration of the Government 
housing programme has been under consideration by the 
Cabinet. It is proposed that, where local authorities are not 
making good progress with their schemes, the Office of Works 
should be entrusted with the work. This is already being done 
by arrangement in a few localities, and a Housing Board has 
been established at the Office of Works under its chief 
architect, Sir Frank Baines. Under the new scheme the 
Ministry of Health will buy the necessary materials and will 
provide the money for building, leaving the local authority to 
repay the full amount with interest in three years. 


British Museum Reopening. 


On 15 July the Prints and Drawings Exhibition Gallery and 
the western half of the ground-floor gallery of the British 
Museum, containing European pottery and porcelain and a 
portion of the medizval collections, were reopened to the public 
for the first time since the war. The Tate Gallery is also 
reopened. 


A Restored Rembrandt. 


In “The Times” of 7 and 12 June attention was called to 
the exhibition and subsequent sale at Messrs. Christie's of a 
picture catalogued as by Rembrandt, entitled “ Heraclitus and 
Democritus,” on canvas 43in. by 54in., the property of 


HOUSING SCHEMES & 
SMOKE ABATEMENT 


ARDEN CITIES and all new 


.— dwellings may now be rendered 
independent of Crude Coal as fuel. 


А Coke-fired Hot Water Supply 
Boiler and refuse destructor used in 
conjunction with a gas cooker and 
gas-fires makes an ideal labour- 
saving heating and cooking equip- 
ment which is ABSOLUTELY 
SMOKELESS IN OPERATION 


Consulting Engineers, Architects, 
and Local Authorities contemplating 
Housing Schemes are invited to write 


THE LONDON COKE COMMITTEE, 


84, HORSEFERRY ROAD 
САМА 


"Phone : Victoria 8100 


AER) 


Captain Alston-Roberts-West. The picture was covered with 
such a thick coat of old varnish that English dealers were 
afraid to risk the chance of cleaning. Many good judges were 
convinced that it was a genuine Rembrandt, and one of these 
declared that it was “not only by Rembrandt, but one of his 
masterpieces.” The picture was bought for 4,800 guineas by 
Mr. Goudstikker, of Amsterdam. It has since been cleaned, 
and has been pronounced by ап ехрег (0 be a splendid example 
of a Rembrandt of about 1660. 


St. Ives, Cornwall. 


In the article under this heading which appeared in the 
July issue of this REVIEW, all the illustrations were, by implica- 
tion, attributed to Captain R. Borlase Smart. This attribution 
is not quite accurate. All the illustrations except two were 
reproduced from drawings by Captain Smart; but “ Down- 
Along," on page тт, and “The Harbour Shore,” on page 15, 
were reproduced from paintings by the author of the article, 
Mr. Frank L. Emanuel. 


Removal and Partnership. 


Messrs. Lanchester, Rickards, and Lucas have removed 
their office from No. 47 to No. 19 Bedford Square, W.C. т. 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester and Mr. Pieter Rodeck, having entered 
into a partnership for Northern India, have established an 
office at Lucknow, U.P. 


100 Oxford St 
LONDON. W. 
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RESERVOIR FOR THE CITY OF WINNIPEG 


The above photograph, taken in October 1913, depicts the southern half of this huge reservoir, 
which holds 18,000,000 gallons. The cement waterproofer we manufacture under the above brand 
was chosen for this work after the City Engince 


THE PRE-EMINENCE OF A BRITISH PRODUCT 


That the authorities of this Canadian city, after drastic tests, preferred to import our 
product rather than purchase an article manufactured on the same continent, is most 
trustworthy evidence of the superiority of our manufacture. 
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* PUDLO? Brand Cement Waterproofer has been exported to 59 foreign countries. In 
some of these markets there has been strong opposition, but this remarkable powder has 
invariably maintained its British character as the best waterproofer. Almost every British 
Government Department has tested and specified it. АП scientific and practical tests 
prove that it cannot affect cement detrimentally even after long periods. ; 


SIMPLE SAFE ECONOMICAL 


Used also for Damp walls, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Flat Коо, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, etc. 
"Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Dutch, and Spanish Governments, and the most eminent experts, 
Ask for the Winnipeg Test Lea flet —free. BRITISH ! and apart from Patriotism, THE BEST! 
Manufactured solely by KERNER-GREENWOOD «с Co., Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn. 

J. Н. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 
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Chronicle and Comment. 
Salient Features of the Month's Architectural News. 


Westminster Abbey. 


More than £100,000 of the £250,000 required for the 
reparation of Westminster Abbey having been subscribed, the 
work has already begun. There was, in fact, no time to be 
lost if the Abbey was to be preserved, and what is being done is 
of vital necessity. А beginning has been made on the two 
western towers, where scaffolding is now being fixed. 


R.LB.A. Model Form of Contract. 


A Model Form of Agreement and Schedule of Conditions 
for Building Contracts has now been published by the Royal 
Institute, from whom it can be obtained, price eighteenpence. 
It represents а complete revision of the old form, which had 
been in use since 1903. There are now three rival forms of 
contract in existence. 


The Threatened City Churches. 


The London County Council have passed a resolution 
* deploring the proposal of the City of London Churches 
Commission to demolish nineteen City Churches," and ex- 
pressing the belief that, “оп account of their architectural, 
historical, or antiquarian interest, the majority of them should 
be preserved, and if not required for religious purposes, should 
be devoted to some other worthy public use." 


The Lincoln Statue at Westminster. 


In order that the unveiling ceremony should not be delayed, 
a temporary pedestal was provided for the Lincoln statue— 
a replica of that by Saint-Gaudens in Chicago—which has been 
set up in Parliament Square, Westminster. It is to be hoped 
that the temporary pedestal is not intended.as a model for the 
permanent one. It is too tall, and is rather unshapely ; but it 
will have served a good purpose if it has impressively demon- 
strated these points. i 


Proposed Town Hall for Islington. 


One of the blessings of local self-government is that it gives 
each borough a building in which it can take pride and rival 
its neighbours. Islington Borough Council have instructed 
their architect to prepare a tentative lay-out for a town hall 
that they propose to erect on a site recently acquired in Tyndale 
Place, Upper Street. The site, which comprises an area of 
about 136,000 square feet, contains many houses which will 


have to be demolished, and accommodation must be provided 
for persons dishoused. 


Professional Conduct and Practice. 


A code of professional conduct and practice for architects 
has been prepared by the Council of the Royal Institute. Its 
three sections relate respectively to (1) Personal and ‘iter: 
professional obligations ; (2) Obligations towards clients : 
(3) Obligations towards contractors and Operatives 
visions are advisory rather than obligatory | 
Ше power of professional etiquette that des 
could be broken with impunity ; and their chief virtue is that 
they deprive the wrong-doer of the excuse that he errs in 


ignorance. The code was bli А E 
23 published in the “Ar 4 
Journal" of 11 August. Architects 


Its pro- 
although such is 
w if any of them 


Stained Glass Memorial Windows. 


The parish church of Galston in Ayrshire has been em- 
bellished by the introduction of two stained glass windows, the 
gift of John Littlejohn, Esq., Thornwood, and devoted as а 
War Memorial in honour of the men who fell in the 
Great War. 

Our illustration has been taken from the first cartoons of 
the windows, as the glowing richness of colour did not permit 
of reproduction from the glass direct. 
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TWO STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, GALSTON PARISH 
CHURCH, N.B. 


From the studio of Oscar Paterson, Glasgow. 


The windows are divided into four compartments, in which 
the subjects are “The Journey to Emmaus," “The Good 
Samaritan," * Michael Victor over the Dragon," and iss 
Rider on the White Horse." The subjects practically ae 
themselves, and the whole is from the studio of Mr. Oscar 
Paterson, of Glasgow. 
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Giving a Building Life 


! | 'HE conception, the brain power, the vital energy 
of Architect, Contractor, and Operative are knit 


into a Building. 


The result is to turn a Domestic Work into a Home, 
a Municipal Building into a Civic Power, a Monumental 


Construction into a National Glory. 


Buildings live through centuries, and speak during their 


existence of those who have gone before. 


Great Architecture needs Builders of vision, and to-day 


the selection of the Contractor is of real importance, 


HIGGS €2 HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.8 


Telephone No.: Brixton 2340 
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* Builders’ Parliament” Crisis. 


It might have been expected that trouble would soon arise 
between the employers and employed who make up the rather 
fatuously constituted and very clumsily named Industrial 
Council for the Building Industry, otherwise the “ Builders’ 
Parliament." Occasion for contention so sharp that it at one 
time threatened the existence of the Parliament arose from a 
report brought up by a majority of the Management and Costs 
Committee. This report most of the employers on the Com- 
mittee flatly refused to sign. They could not assent to its 
decidedly socialistic proposals without entire surrender of their 
present position in industrial organization, and they drew up 
. & minority report in which dignified remonstrance is accom- 
panied by rational proposals for reconstruction. After a heated 
debate, the rival reports were referred to the regional areas for 
consideration and comment. 


London University. 


The Senate of London University shows no eagerness to 
close with the Government's offer of a site ш Bloomsbury. 
Lord Dawson of Penn's letter to “The Times " on the subject 
may be taken as explaining the reason of their reluctance. He 
considers the Bloomsbury ground “а cramped site in a densely 
populated area intersected by main thoroughfares, the ground 
so costly that expansion in the future would be prohibitive; no 
open spaces, no residential life. At Kenwood the 
University can grow and expand into a wider usefulness, each 
generation adding its contribution." He maintains that the 
Senate cannot be swayed by financial considerations, and that 


the Government should accept gracefully the judgment of 
the Senate. Lord Dawson's views have been traversed by 
Mr. M. J. M. Hill in * The Times" of 23 August. From an 
advertisement on a later page it will be seen that the Univer. 
sity has decided to institute, as from October next, an atelier 
for the study of advanced architectural design. 


The Fate of St. Sophia. 


The Rev. Walter Crick, of Oving Vicarage, has written to 
urge that the pressing need for “ drastic" structural repairs to 
Justinian's great basilica should be brought at once to the 
notice of the Turkish Government. The principal dome, if 
nothing is done to prevent it, “will, at no distant date, un- 
questionably fall," a catastrophe which the whole civilized world 
would willingly unite to avert. At the time of the armistice, 
it was suggested that St. Sophia should be retaken from Islam, 
vi et armis, and restored to the purposes of Christian worship. 
Alarming reports on the state of the building suggest the 
question whether it might not be possible to secure it for 
Christendom by negotiation ánd purchase. It is estimated 
that St. Sophia cost about £1,000,000 in our money to build, 
and this sum, which would obviously be very welcome to the 
Sublime Porte, could probably be raised without great difficulty 
in the course of the next few years if all the Allies combined. It 
might then, Mr. Crick suggests, be handed over to the League 
of Nations, to be maintained as a world's thankoffering for 
peace and as a permanent memorial of all those who fought and 
died to vindicate Christian ethics against the recrudescence of 
the old-world theory that might is right. 
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St. Paul's School War Memorial. 


At a meeting of the Pauline War Memorial Committee it 
was announced that the total sum hitherto subscribed is 
£4,113, of which £601 has been assigned by the subscribers to 
the Chapel Fund, £464 to the Education Fund for sons of 
Old Paulines and others killed in the war, leaving 43,048 
unallotted. It was resolved by the committee that a sum up 
to one half of the total amount of the General Fund should be 
allocated to the purposes of a chapel and that the governors be 


asked to sanction the conversion of the old library into a 
memoria] chapel. 


Housing Administrators. 


The London County Council have appointed, on the 
recommendation of their General Purposes Committee, an 
administrator of their housing development schemes, his duties 
being to advise the committee of the Council. Mr. G. W. 
Humphreys, the chief engineer and county surveyor, has been 
appointed at an extra remuneration of £2,000a year. Sir James 
Carmichael has resigned, on account of ill-health, his post of 
honorary adviser on housing to the Ministry of Health, and 
has been succeeded by Mr. Forber, assistant secretary to the 
Ministry. 


British. Industrial Art. 


Organized by the Board of Trade, in conjunction with the 
Board of Education, with the commendable object of creating 
a new link between artists and manufacturers on the one hand 
and producers and the public on the other, the Britislf Institute 
of Industrial Art, although opened as late as May last, has 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. IO 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade Mark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


“рЕГТА” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 

"DELTA" SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work, 


"DELTA" BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 
malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application 


Telegrams : 


* DELTA, EASTGREN, 
LONDON." 


Telephone : 
GREENWICH 123 
(3 lines). 
On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty, AirMinistry,War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 
ee 


DELTA METAL CO., Lro 


already met with gratifying success. The King and Queen 
have paid an extended visit to the Institute’s centrally situated 
premises in Knightsbridge, and expressed their admiration of 
the numerous and varied exhibition of British craftsmanship in 
textile, cabinet-making, pottery, metal, glass, furniture, and 
other trades. Later, Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, Chairman 
of the Council of Governors, received the Masters, Wardens, 
and Courts of Assistants of a number of the City Guilds, and 
personally invited their co-operation in making the Institute's 
aims known to the members of their craft. The Institute 
affords a convenient opportunity for designers to exhibit their 
work, and for manufacturers and retailers to see it. An 
important feature is their Information Bureau, which has been 
organized with the general object of acting as a labour exchange, 
clearing house, and directory for the world of industrial arts, 
and provides practical data on all topics—technical, economic, 


artistic, and educational. Provincial and travelling exhibitions: 


will be organized. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE ATELIER. 


An Atelier will be opened in October in connection with the BARTLETT 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE at University College. 

The Atelier will be under the.direction of Professor A. E. RICHARDSON, 
F.R.I.B.A., assisted by Mr. JAMES BURFORD, A.R.I.B.A. 

The number of members will be limited to 30. 

FEEs: Annual Membership, £1 1 0; Fee for each Monthly Subject, 
13 Guineas. 

Application for further information should be made (in an envelope 
marked “ Atelier ') to— 


WALTER У. SETON, МА. D.Lit., 
Secretary, 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 


100 Oxford St 
LONDON. W. 
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BRAND 


CEMENT WATERPROOFER. 


Condemned Houses are often saved from destruction by making them bone dry with a cement plastering waterproofed by the addition 
of “PUDLO” Brand waterproofing powder. When the wall is exposed to driving rains, the OUTSIDE of the house is plastered if 
possible, but the work may be done INSIDE the building when it is not desired to interfere with the exterior appearance. Our product 
has been used in this way for the preservation of many buildings, the ancient exteriors of which constitute their chief charm. 


DEFECTIVE DAMPCOURSES. 


А defective dampcourse cannot be economically remedied by any other method than by the application of a waterproof lining to the inside 
face of the wall. Portland cement waterproofed with '* PUDLO' Brand powder is inexpensive, and failure to waterproof is impossible. 


Used also for Reservoirs, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, etc. 


BRITISH ! and, apart from Patriotism, the Best ! Manufactured solely by KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn. 
]. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD, Managing Direcior. 


Chronicle and Comment. 
Salient Features of the Month's Architectural. News. 


Important New London Buildings. 


New commercial offices, to be called Cary Buildings, are to 
be erected on the site of the hall of the Ironmongers' Company 
in Fenchurch Street, the hall having been pulled down in 
consequence of severe damage in an air raid; and new 
Government Offices are to be built between the Strand and 
Waterloo Bridge, opposite Somerset House. 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa. 


It has been declared that during the recent earthquake 
shocks in Italy many persons saw the leaning tower of Pisa 
*sway considerably, and then resume its normal slope of 
14 ft. from the perpendicular." It may be so. When the earth 
rocks what is built on it rocks also; but examination of the 
tower shows that the inclination has not changed, and that, so 
far as can be seen, the tower has suffered no damage. 


New Premises for Cox's Bank. 


Much interest has been taken in the announcement that 
* Cox's" have decided to build new premises at the corner of 
Pall Mall and Waterloo Place. They are selling the freehold 
of their premises at Charing Cross, and both sites will be 
watched with much interest and some anxiety for architectural 


developments. 


Honours for Mr. Ernest Newton. 
The King of the Belgians has awarded to Mr. Ernest 


Newton, R.A., the Cross of Officer of the Order of the Crown, ` 


in recognition of the graceful and generous hospitality extended, 
both as President of the Royal Institute and privately, to 
Belgian refugee architects during Belgium's dark days. 


A Composite War Memorial. 


A war memorial chapel that has been built at Canning 
Town is rather of the character of a museum of interesting 
mementoes of the war. The bell that will call in the worshippers 
comes from Bruges; hinges for the big door have been brought 
from Ypres Cathedral, and its lock from Bapaume; while the 
hinges of a smaller door are from Dixmude, and its lock from 
Peronne; andone of the altar fittings is from Macedonia. We 
really cannot commend this rich exhibition of spolia opima as 
an example for imitation. 


Church Study. 


A correspondent of “The Daily Telegraph" makes the 
useful suggestion that it would be greatlv appreciated if the 
rector or vicar of each parish were good enough to place a short 
history of his church either in the porch or in some place 
where it could be easily studied by those wishing to see. the 
church. “In these days of rush," he writes, “the time of 
many of us is very limited for the study of architecture. We 
nevertheless appreciate the wonderful beauty of these churches, 
and it is with an unsatisfied feeling that we leave them, knowing 
that with only an elementary knowledge of architecture we are 
missing much of their intense interest. The various guide- 
books can naturally only give space to point out the chief 


features.” The incumbents of churches that are much visited 
on account of their architectural or historical interest have in 
countless instances anticipated this correspondent's request, 
but there are others to whom it may appeal effectually. 


Lectures in the Museums. 


We are glad to learn that the University of London 
Extension Lectures in the two great national museums will be 
resumed in the forthcoming session. At the British Museum 
Sir Banister Fletcher will commence a detailed study of the 
History of Architecture. The lectures will be illustrated with 
lantern slides, photographs, diagrams, and models, and will be 
held on Wednesday afternoons at 4.30, beginning 29 September. 
At the Victoria and Albert Museum Mr. Percival Gaskell will 
deliver а course on Florentine Art of the Renaissance on 
Thursday afternoons at 3 o'clock, beginning 30 September. 
The lectures of both courses will be illustrated by the exhibits 
in the national collections. These courses form part of the 
scheme of study for the University Diploma in the History of 
Art, which is designed for those interested in the historical 
study of art and desire to pursue the subject in a systematic 
manner, and for others such as art teachers and those employed 
in architects' offices. 


The Work of E. A. Rickards. 


Our readers are aware that a book showing a comprehensivé 
collection of the architectural and other drawings of the late 
E. A. Rickards is in active preparation. It was, in fact, on 
the point of going to press when the lamented death of 


‘Mr. Rickards suddenly occurred. This sad event has suggested 


to the publishers the propriety of recasting the original scheme 
in view of the definitive character the book now assumes, the 
aim being to make it a worthy memorial of an artist of unique 
individuality. Some slight delay in the date of publication 
may therefore be anticipated ; but it is hoped that the book 
will be ready by the end of October. 


Rumours Around Chelsea. 


Newspaper gossip speaks vaguely of threats to old Chelsea, 
especially to Cheyne Walk, the haunt of literary and artistic 
memories, and the embodiment of a unique architectural charm. 
Possibly the rumours are without foundation; but in any case 
the mellow walls of Cheyne Walk that sheltered the Carlyles 
and George Eliot, Whistler and Turner, and many another 
notability of the nineteenth century, will not be allowed to 
perish without public protest. 


British Museum A cquisitions. 


A fragment of the Parthenon frieze is among the acquisitions 
reported by the British Museum authorities. It has been 
presented by Mr. J. Dumville-Botterell, who rescued it from 
exposure on a rockery in Essex. The Museum has been 
further enriched by the presentation by Sir Arthur Evans of 
his late father's fine collection of Early British and other 
Celtic coins, and by the acquisition by purchase (with the aid 
of a special grant of £10,000 from the Treasury) of an important 


part of Sir Hermann Weber's magnificent collection of Greek 
coins, 
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The 
Value of Competition 


| | EALTHY competition is of the utmost value both in business 
circles and to the Community provided agreements with 
the Unions, Federations, and Legislation are observed. 


During recent years free competition has been endangered by 
Government Control and building Contracts over any lengthy 
period are not yet possible. 


That is not to say real competition does not exist. 


In the building world these very conditions have thrown into strong 
relief those attributes that count in healthy competition. 


To-day prices demand a higher organisation, a keen sense of 
proportion, enterprise to serve with quickness and courtesy. 


'The Building owner may rely upon his Architect to select 
Contractors who compete in these essentials. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.8 


Te:ephone No.: Brixton 2340 
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Artists for the Cunard Building. 


Some of America's leading artists have been engaged for the 
embellishment of the new Cunard building at New York, of 
which the designer is Mr. B. W. Morris, with Messrs. Carrére 
and Hastings as consulting architects. Ezra Winter will 
decorate the ceiling of the great hall with portrayal of four 
great voyages of discovery—those of Columbus, Ericson, Cabot, 


. and Drake; Barry Faulkner will paint four great wall maps; 


and on the floor under the central dome a compass in coloured 
marbles will be encircled by a four-foot ring in low relief from 
the designs of John Gregory, who contributes other designs in 
low relief. 


Honours for French Architects. 


M. Henri-Paul Nénot and M. Charles-Louis Girault, who 
both are members of the Institute of France, have been 
nominated for promotion, “for services rendered during the 
war," to higher grades in the Legion of Honour. M. Nénot 
becomes ''grand-officier," and M. Girault attains to the rank 


of commander. It will be remembered that M. Nénot was the _ 


R.LB.A. Gold Medallist in 1917, and that M. Girault is 
similarly distinguished this year. M. Nénot is the architect of 
the Sorbonne, and M. Girault is architect to the Petit Palais. 
It is pleasant to see Royal Gold Medallists thus honoured in 
their own country ; and, by the way, we do not hear very often 
of English architects receiving foreign decorations. Mr. Ernest 
Newton's cross from the King of the Belgians is, of course, 
fresh in the memory, but is not an architectural decoration ; 


and the President of the R.I.B.A., Mr. John W. Simpson, is, 
of course, a corresponding member of the Institute. There are 
also a few other English architects who have been similarly 
honoured by the French, and the distinctions they confer are 
highly esteemed and coveted. 


Southwark Cathedral. 


An urgent demand for the repair.of Southwark Cathedral 
has arisen. The cost of the perpetual or periodical patching 
necessary to keep it from falling to absolute ruin must be a 
heavy drain on the resources of those responsible for thé 
maintenance of the fabric. and -thorough repair would be 
economical. Mr.- Gwilt, the Editor of Fergusson, saved it 
from disaster a good. many years ago, and it is rather a long 
while since Sir Arthur Blomfield performed a similar office for 
it. Both architects, however, were restricted in the matter of 
funds; and if this fine old Tudor church is to be preserved asa 
reverel landmark for all who cross London Bridge, or who 
pass close to it in the train, a large sum of money must be laid 
out on repairs that are simply necessary to the safety of the 
church in which Пе “the moral Gower” and poor young 
Edmund Shakespeare, the brother of William. 


Architects” Fortunes. 


Mr. Frank Matcham, architect of theatres, left estate of 
£86,389. Mr. Edmund Kirby, of Birkenhead and Liverpool, 
architect of many Roman Catholic churches, left £40,821. 
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The Admiralty Arch. 


It is gratifying to see that steps are being taken to free the 
Admiralty Arch from obstruction. The temporary premises 
that an insurance company were allowed to put up at the 
Cockspur Street corner of Trafalgar Square are in process of 
demolition, and when they are cleared away a new vista of the 
Mall will be seen from the Strand. This is a preliminary step 
towards carrying out a scheme prepared some seven years ago 
by a joint committee representing the Office of Works, the 
London County Council, and Westminster City Council, with 
Sir Reginald Blomfield as professional adviser. The scheme 
includes a curved treatment of frontages at Spring Gardens, 
and the erection of a colonnade to balance that at Drummond's 
Bank. 


A Business and Social Convention. 


Messrs. Robt. Ingham Clark & Co., Ltd., manufacturers 
of the “ Britannia" brand varnishes and enamels, have just 
held their first post-war Convention of Representatives at 
West Ham Abbey. The chairman of the company, Mr. 
F. W. F. Clark, opened the proceedings with an address of 
welcome, in which he referred to the recent tour of the world 
which he had undertaken to gain first-hand information as to 
the conditions prevailing in the various branches and agencies 
of the company abroad. Mr. R. H. I. Clark gave an account 
of his journey viá America to Honolulu, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Australia, whence he returned vià Colombo, and he mentioned 
that in Auckland, New Zealand, he was shown a door which 
had been finished with Britannia brand varnishes twenty-seven 


HOUSING SCHEMES & 
SMOKE ABATEMENT 


ARDEN CITIES and all new 


dwellings may now be rendered 
independent of Crude Coal as fuel. 


A Coke-fired Hot Water Supply 
Boiler and refuse destructor used in 
conjunction with a gas cooker and 
gas-fires makes an ideal labour- 
saving heating and cooking equip- 
ment which is ABSOLUTELY 
SMOKELESS IN OPERATION 


Consulting Engineers, Architects, 
and Local Authorities contemplating 
Housing Schemes are invited to write 


THE LONDON COKE COMMITTEE 


84, HORSEFERRY ROAD 
ӨЛУІ 


"Phone : Victoria 8100 


years before. It had not been touched since, but the varnish 
was as good as the day on which it was applied. After lunch 
the new factories in course of erection were inspected, and a 
tour of the works was made. In the laboratories practical 
demonstrations were given showing the care exercised in the 
selection of raw materials and in testing the finished products 
before dispatch. The efficiency of Britannia paint remover 
was demonstrated, nine coats of old paint being removed with 
one application after the material had been allowed to react 
for about twenty minutes. The second day of the Convention 
was devoted to à discussion of various problems connected with 
the sales organization. In the evening a dinner was followed 
by a concert provided by members of the works and office 
staff. The last day was devoted to questions relating to 
internal organization, and in the evening a banquet was held 
at Oddenio's, Regent Street, and a cinematograph exhibition 
illustrated the activities at the factories and in the offices at 
West Ham. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD. EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, Arundel Street. 
REQUIRED, as early as possible, a Specialist to teach and lecture on Decorative 
Architecture, History of Art, Geometry and Perspective. : 
Candidates should state the commencing salary they desire. Application Forms, 
which may be had from the undersigned, should be completed and returned at once. 
Education Office, Sheffield. PERCIVAL SHARP, 
23rd September, 1920. Director of Education. 


FINE OLD OAK. 


Large quantity of Squares 7 ft. to gft. long, 3in. by y in. 
Stairtreads, Doors, Panels, etc. All from old houses. In 
London. Seen by appointment only. Wm. Long, Chingwood, 
Woodland Road, Chingford, Essex. 
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ADELPHI HOTEL, MIDLAND RAILWAY . CO, LI VERPOOL. 


SWIMMING BATHS 


ТИІ5 swimming bath is one of the most sumptuous in existence. It is 

suspended over other rooms, so that a leakage would be instantly 
discovered. A practical and convincing test of the ‘PUDLO’ brand 
powder which was the only method used to waterproof the concrete. 
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The enormous pressure exerted upon the sides and floors of 
large water receptacles verifies the remarkable efficiency of 
cement when waterproofed with this remarkable powder. 
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The following are the names of a few swimming baths waterproofed with our product. 
Fuller list sent оп request. 
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N ACCRINGTON (Kirkham Council). DUBLIN (Municipal). N 
4 BARROW-IN-FURNESS (Municipal). EDINBURGH (Fettes College). N 
J CROYDON (Municipal). KENDAL (Grammar School). 1 
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Used also for Reservoirs, Damp Walls, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, etc. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Dutch, and Spanish Governments. 
Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works, etc. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET—FREE. 
BRITISH ! and, apart from patriotism, THE BEST! 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn Е 
J. H. Kerner-Greenwoop, Managing Director. 
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Dry-Rot in Timber. 


The Society of Architects is making further researches into 
the question of dry-rot in timber, and for this purpose requires 
specimens of indoor w 
supplied by the builder for immediate incorporation in the house 
or building; and (2) When taken from a house after having 
been in this for a number of years. Members who are willing 
to supply such specimens, which should be small in dimensions, 
are asked to communicate with the secretary of the Society as 


soon as possible. 
Paris Bedimmed. 


Once famous for its brilliant lighting, Paris has become, 
since the war, the dimmest of European capitals. Now that 
the exportation of English coal is forbidden, and London 
itself has realized the necessity to economize its supplies very 
strictly, the condition of Paris after nightfall is likely to be 
parlous indeed. If oil lamps and wax candles were satisfactory 
to our ancestors, that was because they lacked experience of 
more effective illuminants; but in the absence of superlative 
means of scintillation, Paris by night loses nearly all its 
charm. 


Architectural Education. 


It is welcome news that arrangements are being made for 
a joint educational conference to be organized by the R.I.B.A. 
and the Société des Architectes Diplomés par le Gouvernement. 
The conference, which will be held in Paris, and .will include 
delegates from the Institute, the Royal Academy Schools, the 
Scottish Architectural Schools, the A.A. School, the University 
of London, the London Ateliers, and the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, will discuss the need for revision of present 
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WALCOT ETCHINGS 


The Proprietors of the ARCHITECTURAL Review beg to 
announce that, by the courtesy of Mr. W. Walcot, 
they have on exhibition in their Reading Room a 


selection of Etchings 


ROMAN COMPOSITIONS 
“In the Days of Ancient Rome” 


daily from 
| 5 p.m., and Architects and their friends are cordially 
Exhibit free of 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, 
27-29 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. r 


AREA 


methods of architectural education, to give students a better 
practical training and more adequate equipment for the pro- 
fession of architecture. But what of our provincial schools? 
Surely they will be represented. Lieut.-Colonel P. Cart de 
Lafontaine, O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., is hon. secretary of the con- 


ference. 


London University Site. 


It is very satisfactory to record the wise decision of 
the Senate of London University to accept the offer by the 
Government of the site in Bloomsbury. Some delay in coming 
to this decision would seem to have been occasioned by a 
certain haziness of conception as to the requirements of a 
university for London. Oxford and Cambridge had loomed 
large in the offing. What London really wants, however, 15 
not another residential college, but a sort of headquarters 
building that shall stand as London's tribute to the greatness 


‚ of education as a factor of nationality and empire. Sir E. Ray 


Lankester is quite definitely with us in this opinion. 


Building at the Devil's Dyke. 

There has been much heart-burning over the conversion, ог 
perversion, of the Devil's Dyke at Brighton from breezy downs 
to a residential quarter. One does not like to see the beautiful 
Sussex downs thus spoiled, but since the scheme has got far 
beyond the stage at which protest could have the remotest 
chance of being effectual, theonly lingering hope is that the new 
town will be built in the full consciousness that some sort of 
atonement has to be made for so colossal a sin against nature. 
The proposed name, *' Dyketown," although commendably 
commemorative, recalling poignantly the loss we have sustained, 
is in all other respects perfectly horrible. 
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From an original by Francis Dodd. 
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The Age of Construction 


This is essentially the Building Decade. 
A large part of Europe requires 
rebuilding through war destruction. 
In England, America, and other 
parts of the world the demand comes 
from lack of accommodation and from 
advances in civilization. 


It is the Building Decade because the 
very words Construction and Recon» 
struction have taken to themselves 
wider meanings. They are used to- 
day in social, political, educational, 
and religious spheres. 


Everyone therefore is vitally interested 
in Building, and the great desire is to 


build better than ever before. This 


is the predominant factor. 


Essentially, therefore, the Builder is 
of prime importance, whether this 
term denotes a Government, a Local 
Authority, a Lambeth Conference, or 
а Trading Concern. То build well 
and truly is the great duty posterity 
demands. 


The Building Owner of to-day needs 
the best in service, material, and 
expedition. Не has every right to 
demand these when his Architect 
selects the Contractor. 


The Reputation and Experience of Firms who 
Sor 50 years have assisted in the growth of good 
building and fine craftsmanship are valuable 
guarantees to Architects and Building Owners. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.8 


Telephone No. : Brixton 2340 
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Cooking and Heating Systems. 


Messrs. Benham & Sons, Ltd., whose showrooms are at 
64-66 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1, and whose works are at 
102 Garratt Lane, Wandsworth, have issued an illustrated 
general catalogue of their cooking, heating, hot-water supply, 
and bakery apparatus, and electric cooking, heating, and 
lighting appliances. The firm announce that they can quote 
for every class of central heating and ventilation systems, those 


for heating including gravity, accelerated, and “Duplex” water, ` 


and low-pressure and atmospheric steam ; while the systems of 
ventilation include exhaust, balanced, and plenum, and com- 
bined heating and ventilating systems. They show a useful 
diagram of their “ Perfect " system of heating by low-pressure 
hot water. In this system no pipe-trenches are required, the 
boiler may be placed on any floor, the circulating pipes are kept 


economically small, the radiators are separately controlled, 


and great economy of fuel consumption is ensured. The firm’s 
patent accelerators for heating and hot-water supply instal- 
lations are statedly designed to deal with large quantities of 
water at low frictional head, and are therefore specially useful 
where existing heating circulations аге: sluggish. They run 
smoothly and silently. The “Duplex” system of steam and 


‘water heating is recommended by the firm as an effective 


method of heating factories and workshops. The system 
consists of live or exhaust steam main passing completely 
through the bottom sections of the radiator. The radiator 
itself is partly filled with water, which is heated up by the 
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steam pipe within it. Thus a low-temperature radiator 
surface can be obtained even if high-pressure steam is used 
from the boilers. Equally successful results, however, can be 
obtained in the “ Duplex ” system with low-pressure steam or 
even exhaust steam from the boiler-room. For central heating 
by gravity hot water, the firm's system consists of cast-iron 
sectional boiler, cast-iron radiators, the necessary wrought-iron 
circulating mains, and gun-metal regulating valves. They 
recognize the importance of a gravity heating system's being 
properly designed on scientific linés—because, however small 
the installation, unless the design is correct there is sure to 
be waste of fuel or unsatisfactory working. In the “ Wigmore” 
independent system, the boiler (or heater) is of mild steel with 
welded joints, and the fuel, after the fire has once been started, 
may consist of the ashes and wastes from the kitchener or 
household fires. The boiler may be installed in a cellar or at 
any convenient spot, and if it be near to the kitchener the 
same flue may be used. Five manholes are fitted, so that the 
boiler may be scraped and cleaned internally without the 
disconnexion of any pipes. The cylinder, fixed over the 
boiler or in any convenient position, is constructed of galvanized 
steel or of copper. Both the boiler and cylinder are lagged 
with non-conducting asbestos cement, so as to prevent radiation 
and consequent waste of heat. Calorifiers, electro-vapour 
radiators and towel-rails, and radiator hot-plates, are also 
illustrated, as well as a portable electric fire, which can be had 
in several finishes—enamelled black iron, aluminium, brass, 
and copper. Messrs. Benham are contractors for electric 
lighting and complete electric plants, and supply all classes of 
electric lamps, electric-light fittings, and electric labour-saving 
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devices, and a considerable section of their catalogue is occupied 
with descriptions and illustrations of central electric cooking- 
ranges or hot-plates, wall-ranges, domestic cookers, ovens, 
grills, boilers, hot-closets, plate-warmers, and so forth. А still 
larger section deals with every variety of apparatus for cooking 
by coal-fire or by gas-flame. Full modern equipment for the 
kitchen of cottage, villa, mansion, hospital, club, or hotel, 
will be found in this catalogue, in which there are formidable 
lists of the important houses and institutions for which the 


firm have supplied appropriate installations for heating, cooking, 
ventilating, or lighting. 


Ferrolithic Floor-hardener. 


In their “Booklet No. 25,” Messrs. Building Products 
Limited, Columbia House, 44-46 King's Road, Sloane Square, 
London, S.W. 3, give full particulars of their Ferrolithic floor- 


hardener, whose function is “to make cement concrete wear- ` 


proof." Concrete floors crumble under traffic, and the dust of 
their disintegration is mischievous to machinery, to fabrics, and 
to human health. It is claimed that Ferrolithic entirely 
eliminates this trouble, producing “а dense wearproof floor 
with a plated surface as hard as iron." The material is 
described as a metallic preparation in powder form, which, 
by hardening and binding cement concrete, increases the 
mechanical strength of that material. The preparation may 
be used in two ways: either by incorporating it with the cement 
in the usual finish, or, alternatively, by sprinkling it on the 
concrete surface and trowelling it in. Obviously, it is as 
applicable to the re-surfacing of worn floors as to the forma- 
tion of new ones. Four specifications, showing the adaptation 
of the material to different services, are included in the booklet. 
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Industrial and Street Lighting. 


Messrs.the General Electric Co., Ltd., whose head offices are in 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, have issued a third edition 
of their booklet (Section Е.Г.) on Industrial and Street Lighting. 

This new catalogue deals in detail with lighting fittings 


„and accessories and illuminating engineering. In the first 


(Industrial Lighting) section are found fittings suitable for the 
lighting of workshops, stores, shops, and offices, with technical 
data and instructions regarding their installation and use, 
The fittings include extensive, intensive, and angle-type steel 
reflectors for local lighting, semi-indirect ceiling fittings for 
both high and low ceilings, indirect fittings, hand-lamps, well. 
glass and bulkhead fittings, etc. 

In the second (Street Lighting) section are found lanterns 
for street lighting with Osram gas-filled lamps, as well as 
artistic standards, time switches, and accessories. Of these 
lanterns the “City” and “Metropolitan” are said to be 
specially suitable for the lighting of main thoroughfares, and it 
is stated that both have been widely used for public lighting. 
Full specifications are given in the catalogue. Several of the 
lanterns are particularly suitable for the illumination of yards, 
sidings, railway stations, docks, etc., and for the illumination 
of large buildings. 


Electric Fires. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd., have also issued ап illus- 
trated leaflet (H. 2361), describing their Model A Electric 
Fires, in which the heat is controlled by two switches, one 
of which can bé switched off to reduce the heat by one half. 
Three different styles of finish are shown, ranging from severely 
plain to neatly decorative. 
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Drawing by H. M. Brock, R.I. 
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So many Architects specify ‘ PUDLO’ Brand waterproofing powder when there 
15 the least fear of dampness—and for flat roofs—that ít is becoming rare to 
meet an Architect who has not used, or intended to use, this remarkable powder. 


Waterproofed cement flat roofs are better and more econom'cal than asphalte roofs. They are 
done by the general contractor, using local materials. 


Specify ' Pudlo' Brand powder for reservoirs, tanks, vertical and other damp-courses, rough-cast walls, garage pits, stokeholes, and under 
wood floors. Itis British-made, of British ingredients, and fully tested. See details in Booklet, which will be sent free on request. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn, England 
J. Н. Keen y 


KERNEK-GREENWOOD, Managing Director. 
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“Our Priceless Heritage." 


At a meeting of the Glasgow Royal Technical College 
Architectural Craftsmen's Society, Professor Charles Gourlay 
delivered a lecture оп“ Our Priceless Heritage." Не held that 
the days will return when the former high quality of workman- 
ship will be valued at its true worth. With the object of 
indicating what a priceless heritage the young architectural 
craftsman has when he enters upon his life work in the city of 
Glasgow, a series of views of Glasgow's buildings, from the 
Cathedral onwards to the present day, was shown and com- 
mented upon. Не recommended the study of architecture with 
camera, pencil, and pen, so that all may be led to value more 
highly than ever the architecture “designed with beauty and 
built in truth," and thus become imbued with the desire to do 
their part in handing down to posterity the good tradition 
received from our fathers. Professor Gourlay's example in 
advocating the study of architecture should be widely emulated. 


St. Paul's Bridge. 


A correspondent of “The Daily Telegraph” writes: “бо 
long ago as 1911 the City Corporation applied for and obtained 
Parliamentary powers to construct St. Paul's Bridge, with the 
right to acquire lands and buildings belonging to private 
persons upon whom they served notices. Heavy legal and 
other expenses were incurred by reason of the parties having 
had to appear by counsel before the Parliamentary Committee, 
and they have had to bear for nine years the loss so incurred 
owing to the delay of the Corporation. Оп 18 October the 
Prime Minister, in the course of a speech, referred to the 
difficulty in obtaining work for the unemployed. Here is an 
important undertaking ready to hand which will give remunera- 
tive occupation to a large body of men for at least three years, 
and probably for a longer period ; yet the Corporation, although 
possessing the power, and with designs, plans, etc., long since 
complete, have apparently taken no steps whatever to construct 
the bridge. It will certainly be of public advantage in many 
ways if its construction is commenced at once." This kindly 
suggestion overlooks the vitally important fact that while for 
the building of a bridge skilled labour is required, it is among 
the unskilled that unemployment is rife. 


Presidential Addresses. 


This being the season of presidential addresses, the pro- 
fessional papers have been flooded with them. (‘‘ Flooded ” is 
good, for not all inaugural addresses are dry.) Mr. J. A. Brodie, 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, deprecated the 
recent policy of “ hurriedly erecting large numbers of cottages 
for the working classes, as likely to supersede more orderly 
planning, and to spoil the effect of wider roads where these 
had been adopted." Mr. John УУ. Simpson's new-sessional 
address to the R.I.B.A. was lightly and gracefully philosophical, 
as well as cheerily optimistic. Temerariously declaring that 
* architecture in this country is by no means decadent—is, on 
the contrary, healthy, vigorous, and true to the immortal 
principles of art," he deduced the exhortation, “ Lift up your 
hearts, take courage!" Practical politics he very wisely left 
severely alone. Sir Charles Ruthen's presidential address to 
the Society of Architects was mainly taken up with the Housing 
question. Не drew a rather neat, though necessarily imperfect, 
parallel between the disinterested spirit in which medical men 
co-operate to suppress epidemics or other physical evils, and 
that which should animate the entire building industry in a 
combined effort to solve the national crisis known as the 


housing problem. 


Gate of Honour, Mill Hill School. 


The Mill Hill School War Memorial—a gate of honour 
designed by Mr. Stanley Hamp (Messrs. Collcutt & Hamp)—was 
unlocked and opened on 20 October by General Lord Horne, 
It was illustrated in our issue for December 1919. 


A Prehistoric Portrait. 

Perhaps the oldest portrait of a man has been discovered at 
Colombiéres, in the Ain Department, by a M. Mayet. It was 
described at the Academy of Science by Professor Depéret, of 
Lyons University. The man, who is declared to have lived in 
the Aurignacian age—that is, at least 20,000 years ago—is 
shown in profile on a vase and represented dressed in the skin 
of a wild beast. 


Architectural Competitions. 

A memorandum, signed by the chairman, vice-chairman, 
and hon. secretary of the R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee, 
and by Mr. McArthur Butler, secretary of the Society of 
Architects, has been drawn up with the object of making clear 
to the promoters of competitions the best course to be pursued 
in arranging them. It is to be circulated throughout the 
country. 


Mr. J. D. Butler, F.R.I.B.A. 


Recent obituary notices include the name of Mr. John 
Dixon Butler, F.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor to the 
Metropolitan Police and Police Courts, to which post he was 
appointed in October 1895. He had designed more than two 
hundred police buildings, including many Metropolitan Police 
Courts. He had prepared designs for the rebuilding of the 
Thames Police Court—work that is now being put in hand. 


The Civic Survey Exhibition. 

At the Civic Survey Exhibition held at the rooms of the 
R.I.B.A., the maps shown were not merely lay-outs. They 
illustrated the theory of the Government professional classes 
sub-committee that civic survey work should consist in “ collect- 
ing and recording in an easily accessible manner such data as 
are required in order to attain a complete knowledge of the 
whole of those interests upon the preservation or enhancement 
of which depends the welfare of the inhabitants." This means 
vital statistics shown graphically, and these were demonstrated 
with respect to Greater London, and to districts in South- 
east Lancashire, South Yorkshire, and Liverpool. The huge 
“Development Plan of Greater London of the Future,” pre- 
pared for the London Society under the supervision of Professor 
A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., attracted—we might almost say 
commanded—-much attention. 


Professional Benevolent Funds. 

At a recent conference of representatives of professional 
institutions and benevolent funds and other bodies in touch 
with the professional classes, it was reported that the professional 
classes War Relief Council had decided upon a scheme of 
reconstruction in order to become a permanent body for dealing 
with post-war distress among professional men and women and 
others of the more highly educated classes. The conference 
warmly supported this action on their part, and a resolution 
moved by the Reverend Canon Deane, Chairman of the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, and 
seconded by Mr. E. W. Monkhouse, M.A., M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E,, 
M.I.E.E., was adopted, urging all bodies in touch with the 
professional classes to recognize the Council and to avail them- 
selves of its services when likely to be of use. Lord Phillimore 
presided at the conference. 
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Craftsmanship a National Stimulus 


Public appreciation has made English 
craftsmanship a commercial success; but 
it had to be developed before public 


appreciation came. 


Fine exteriors and interlors, beautiful 
fittings in woodwork and metal, care- 
fully proportioned details and enrichments 
—these essentials of craftsmanship were 
evolved by the master craftsmen, archi- 
tects, and builders, and the results created 
an appeal and stimulated appreciation 
and demand. 


The creative effort in craftsmanship 18 
still maintained, and is the key-note in 
many English firms. 


Governed by tradition and taste, 
craftsmanship will continue to create a 
demand for fine work. 


While the stimulus remains, work 
executed by craftsmen-firms will never 
be exclusively ruled by money-making ; 
and the standards of design and manu- 
facture will continue to rise. 


The Reputation and Experience of Firms who for 
over 50 years have assisted in the growth of good 
building and fine craftsmanship are valuable 
guarantees to Architects and Building Owners. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 
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Bank of England War Memorial. 


It is understood that the Bank of England authorities are 
arranging for a statue of St. Christopher, carrying on his back 
a little child, to be placed as a war memorial in the Bank, а 


part of which is on thesite of the old church of St. Christopher- 
le-Stocks. ; 


A Lutyens Memorial for Leicester. 


It has been decided at a town's meeting held at Leicester 
to erect a war memorial in Victoria Park. Sir Edwin L. 
Lutyens, R.A., F.R.LB.A., has made a design comprising 
avenues Of lime trees suggesting the plan of a cathedral, with 
at its west end a cenotaph similar to that in Whitehall. 


War Museum ‘Trustees. 


The following have been nominated by the Prime Minister 
to be trustees of the Imperial War Museum under the Act of 
1920: Earl Beatty ; Lord Beaverbrook; Mr. Muirhead Bone; 
Sir Martin Conway, F.S.A., M.P.; Earl Curzon of Kedleston ; 
Sir E. Vincent Evans, F.S.A.; Earl Haig; Sir Alfred 
Mond, Bt., M.P.; The Hon. Lady Norman; Major Sir W. 
Orpen, R.A.; Major-General the Rt. Hon. E. S. Seely. 


The Master Glasspainters Society. 


The.memorandum and articles of association of the British 
Society of Master Glasspainters has been signed by the Pro- 
visional Council. The Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth, 


P.C., C.B., is President, Professor Selwyn Image vice-president, 
Mr. A. Marshall Powell hon. treasurer, and Mr. Maurice Drake 
hon. secretary. 
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Vacuum Cleaners. 


Messrs. Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., 147 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, have issued a leaflet (No. 1212) 
showing the results of efficiency tests of various types of vacuum 
cleaners. The tests were carried out respectively in the private 
office of a large London newspaper, on separate rugs in front 
of two passenger lifts in a large London store, on carriage 
cleaning for a Scottish and for an English railway company, 
in a Glasgow restaurant, and in a large London hotel. It is 
claimed that these and other tests have shown that rapid and 
thorough cleaning depends upon the volume and high velocity 
of air rushing in at the cleaning tool (carrying with it the dust 
and refuse over which it passes) and not upon vacuum 
itself. In the Sturtevant turbine cleaner a series of fans or 
turbine wheels mounted on a common shaft draw the air from 
wheel to wheel until the suction reaches the degree that 
experience has shown to be most suited to the work. The 
suction cannot rise beyond this predetermined figure; hence 
there is no waste of power and no risk of damage to expensive 
carpets or decorations through an unnecessarily high vacuum. 


Electric Cooking and Heating. 


Messrs. The General Electric Co., Ltd., whose head office is 
at 67 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., forward a copy of a 
new booklet (No. Н. 2380) on “ Magnet " electric cooking and 
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other domestic appliances, and a leaflet (No. H. 2379) devoted 
to a selection of appliances especially suitable for hotels and 
restaurants. The pamphlet on electric cooking (No. H. 2380) 
strikes in its opening sentence a very human note: “ The 
comfort of a household depends to a great extent upon the 
temper of the cook, and that in its turn is influenced by the 
condition of her equipment." “Magnet” electric cooking 
appliances embrace a wide range of electrical devices 
designed especially for kitchen use and for the preparation of 
meals—from the large electric range and grill capable of 
cooking for a family to the dainty little pedestal heater that 
will cook an egg or boila kettleon thetable in the living room— 
and incidentally has several other uses. Of these appliances 
the principal features are an easily replaceable heating element 
of moderate cost, and the standardization of component parts. 
The objects illustrated include electric kettles, a milk-sterilizer 
and food-warmer, quick water-boiler, shaving-pot, bronchitis 
kettle, table toasters, cooking and warming plates of several 
types, grills, a series of portable electric cookers, and several 
minor appliances. 

The same firm forward also a booklet (H. 2376) illustrating 
their electric fires and radiators, the former in art métal or 
earthenware, the latter in wrought iron, copper, or brass. This 
booklet includes the “Magnet” multiway pedestal heater. 
This, originally introduced as a single-unit heater, is now 
designed with two, three, or four units. One of the features of 
the ** Magnet ” system as applied to the pedestal ог multi-way 
pedestal electric heater is the provision of a heating element 
that can be replaced as easily and simply as an ordinary 
electric lamp. These heaters are made in various finishes, steel 
and copper, nickel-plated, oxidized silver, etc. 
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ARDEN CITIES and all new 


dwellings may now be rendered 
independent of Crude Coal as fuel. 


A Coke-fired Hot Water Supply 
Boiler and refuse destructor used in 
conjunction with a gas cooker and 
gas-fires makes an ideal labour- 
saving heating and cooking equip- 
ment which is ABSOLUTELY 
SMOKELESS IN OPERATION 


Consulting Engineers, Architects, 
and Local Authorities contemplating 
Housing Schemes are invited to write 
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Down-draught Prevention. 

A new leaflet issued by Messrs. |. Н. Sankey & Son, Ltd., 
Essex Wharf, Canning Town, London, E. 16, and 74 Cheapside, 
E.C. 2, explains this firm's system of down-draught prevention, 

In Sankey's pot are slats or louvres, like those seen in church 
belfries; the wind striking upon these louvres is directed upward, 
and passes out of the opening at the top of the chimney. The 
force of the outgoing blast not only serves to prevent other 
blasts from entering vertically at the top, but it also creates a 
partial vacuum in the chimney itself which exercises a powerful 
suction upon the smoke, drawing it upwards, whereas without 
this device it would be pushed downwards. But occasionally 
blasts of wind descend vertically into the opening. Then the 
wind, striking upon the louvres, is forced out at the side openings, 
in this case also creating а partial vacuum in the chimney and 
giving the suction necessary for drawing out the smoke. In 
extremely bad cases, as when houses stand in deep hollowsor 
amongst high trees, the pot is fitted with its special cap, which, 
it is claimed, entirely stops this form of down-draught while 
giving full play to the louvre principle. In these pots there is 
nothing movable to get out of order, they are easily kept clean, 
and they are of attractive design. 


Just Published. 
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THE WEST PIER PAVILION, BRIGHTON,’ 


entirely roofed with Ruberoid in 1916, forms an 
excellent example of the efficiency of Ruberoid 
for buildings in exposed positions, or subjected 
to exceptional vibration. It is scarcely possible 
to test a roofing under more drastic conditions. 
After standing the heat of four summers and 


the storms of four winters, the roof is as sound 
as when first fixed, and for many years to come 
can be relied upon to remain proof against all 
weather. Ruberoid is unaffected by sea-air, spray, 
acids, or alkalies. It can be used on flat, pitched, 
or curved roofs, and laid on boards or concrete. 


Our CATALOGUE contains illustrations of some of the many types of buildings roofed 
with Ruberoid during the past 29 years. It will be sent free with samples on request. 
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2,000 yards | 
of Ruberoid protect 
this Building 


Rs... a has proved “4 


efhcient, although this 

building is subjected to 
excessive vibration caused by 
heavy underground railway 
traffic. 


por over 29 years Ruberoid 
has been in use on all 
kinds of roofs and buildings, 
and whether laid on boards ог 
concrete or for weatherproofing 
defective asphalte Roofs, always 
proves Economical, Reliable, and 
Durable. 


О UR Catalogue illustrated 
with examples of our 
work will be sent on request. 
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The Steel Compound Angle Frame, | 
secured to the inside of the Steel Vestibule | 
Grip Frame, in conjunction with ће | 
Steel Tee Lock Case, gives enormous | 
ШШ rigidity to Ше door, while the "Steele ии 
WWW месте Grip Frame embraces the Strong | 
ТИШИ Room wall in its entire height and thick- 
ШШ ness, forming a steel passage into the | 


ШШ Strong Room. 
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containing fullest particulars and 
many excellent illustrations, gratis 
and post free upon request. 
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essential requirements of a tions, and is equally efficient 
flat roofing. Low in prime whether laid on boards or concrete, 
cost, it is durable, unaffected by оп flat, sloped, or curved roofs. 
heat or cold, yet flexible, and will Although the least expensive it has 
not crack or run. . Is proof against proved during the past 29 years to 
vibration, and withstands foot be the most reliable form of flat 
trafic. Light in weight yet sub- roofing. 
Our most convincing testimony is the buildings we have roofed. 
The premises for Messrs. Sutton & Co., Cork, illustrated here- 
under, is but one of the thousands of buildings covered with 
Ruberoid. Our Catalogue, illustrated with other examples of our 
work and containing full information, will be sent on request. 
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* The CHEAPEST and most EFFICIENT method 
of Hot Water Supply is by Coke fired Boiler." 
Extract from the Interim’ Report published by 

Ministry of Health Committee. 
The DON Domestic Supply Boiler is 
a Coke fired Boiler, ensuring HOT 
WATER any hour DAY and NIGHT. 
Being easily fitted, it is suitable for fixing 
in the Kitchen. 
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THE WEST PIER PAVILION, BRIGHTON, 


entirely roofed with Ruberoid in 1916, forms an the storms of four winters, the roof is as sound 
excellent example of the efficiency of Ruberoid as when first fixed, and for many years to come 
for buildings in exposed positions, or subjected can be relied upon to remain proof against all 
to exceptional vibration. It is scarcely possible weather. Ruberoid is unaffected by sea-air, spray, 
to test a roofing under more drastic conditions. acids, or alkalies. It can be used on flat, pitched, 
After standing the heat of four summers and or curved roofs, and laid on boards or concrete. 


Our CATALOGUE contains illustrations of some of the many types of buildings roofed 
with Ruberoid during the past 29 years. It will be sent free with samples on request. 
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TO PROVIDE HOT WATER IN ABUNDANCE 


Specify the SA VILE ” BOILER. 


WELDED WROT STEEL. Every FACILITY FOR 


REMOVAL OF SEDIMENT. 


No Risk OF FRACTURE. 


MADE IN SIZES TO HEAT 
40 то 1,936 GALLONS 
WATER PER HOUR. 


Вокм5 COKE AND ALL 


COMBUSTIBLE REFUSE. 


INSTALLATION Easy. 


INDEPENDENT, No Brick 


MAINTENANCE SIMPLE. SETTING REQUIRED. 


EARLY DELIVERY. 


We shall be pleased to advise most suitable Boilers for the widely different vequirements. 


HARTLEY & SUGDEN, Ltd. 


Head Office and Works: BOLLER ON VIEW AT 


HALIFAX, Yorks. 20508 Offce: 61 GT. PORTLAND ST. W. 1. 


And at BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER. 
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UBEROID has proved Ltd., will be pleased to consult with 
efficient, although this Bankers and their Architects and 
building 15 subjected to жү offer expert assistance in the planning 

excessive vibration caused Бу W of Strong Rooms, Safe Deposit Instal- 


heavy underground railway pa lations, and all classes of security work. 


traffic. For over 60 years the Chatwood Safe Co., 


Ltd., have enjoyed the confidence of the lead- 


OR over 29 years Ruberoid ёс in$ Bankers and Deposit Institutions through- 
has been in use on all X out the world, having designed and executed 
kinds of roofs and buildings, schemes for their security arran$ements in 
and whether laid on boards or gr Great Britain Turkey Holland 
concrete or for weatherproofing S South Africa Roumania Belgium 
defective asphalte Roofs, always лай South Ameriea Russia Etc.,etc. 
proves Economical, Reliable, and кс: Я 2 ; 
Denne 2 Specifications, Plans, Estimates, and full 


details will be $ladly supplied free of charge. 


O UR Catalogue illustrated = 
with examples of our - Fireproof Burglar Proof 
work will be sent on request. : since 1858 since 1858 
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Ч Send a card to-day for a copy of the 40-fage “ Chatwood 
Safe Book "—gratis and post free. 
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